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THE OUTLOOK 


“Running to Emptyings’—Commodity Price 
Prospects—Some Business Problems—Wilson 
Company Financing — The Market Prospect 


it seems as if the legislative body at 

Washington were now “running to 
emptyings,” as the homely phrase goes, with 
little to be expected in the way of better 
action. The situation is one which has a 
rather complex bearing upon current con- 
ditions, inasmuch as a large share of the 
legislation which Congress was expected to 
pass at this session has an economic impor- 
tance. Judging from the present outlook, 
little or none of it will be adopted, and the 
result may be an adjournment at some time 
or other, with almost everything undone and 
what little has been accomplished of com- 
paratively doubtful value. 

Appropriations are sadly in arrears and 
there seems to be no present prospect of 
their early enactment, due to the fact that 
the two houses have been so little disposed 
to give much attention to them. Careful 
preparation and consideration of an appro- 
priation bill invariably takes time; but, 
whereas both houses have had unlimited time 
to spend in abusive speeches, they have thus 
far had but little for serious consideration 
of the budget. Very much the same thing 
is true of other measures that have been 
pending. Possibly the best thing that can 
be said about the session thus far is that it 
has not resulted in the consideration of the 
multitude of dangerous bills, including those 
designed to “regulate” the stock exchanges 
of the country, that had been proposed for 
possible enactment into the statutes. 

It is in such conditions as these that dan- 
gerous bills slip through, with but little at- 
tention on the part of the public. Just at 
present, Congress has waiting for their 
chance a variety of measures any one of 
which would make a tremendous inroad upon 


T° a public surfeited with “oil scandal,” 





the Treasury. One of these is the public- 
building measure; another the bill providing 
for the annual river and harbors “graft”; 
and still another embodying an extravagant 
outlay for good roads. All this, of course, 
is in addition to the well-known measures 
calling for bonuses and pensions which 
have been waiting their turn for so long. 
The state of affairs is hazardous because 
public attention has been almost entirely 
distracted from the serious business of the 
country, and has been directed toward the 
political scandals which are being developed. 

All this creates a reasonable ground for 
fear that the present session of Congress 
may turn out to be productive of a good deal 
of harm along lines that had not been ex- 
pected. The argument for early adjourn- 
ment is very strong, and it is certainly to be 
hoped that the public at large will demand 
that the legislative body disperse as soon as 
it can, in the meantime devoting itself much 
more seriously than heretofore to the enact- 
ment of appropriations. There is, however, 
a need for more thoroughgoing remedies 
than those that are as temporary in their 
nature as this. 

A part of the present evil grows out of our 
system of Congressional terms, wherein a 
man has to begin campaigning to get his 
seat back before he has spent his first term 
in Congress. Many men who took office for 
the first time last autumn are now finding it 
necessary to begin rebuilding their political 
fences with a view to getting returned next 
fall, notwithstanding that they—whether 
elected or defeated—will continue in office 
2 present terms up to the autumn of 
1925. 

In these conditions, it is inevitable that a 
long session of Congress, particularly in a 
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presidential year, should be largely devoted 
to the manufacture of political capital. We 
have an unfortunate case of the sort at the 
present time in which the system shows up 
to worse advantage than usual, but the ac- 
tual evil itself is always present, although 
more marked at some times than at others. 
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TABILITY of com- 
modity prices still 
continues to be the 
striking feature of the general merchandiz- 
ing situation, with no apparent prospect of 

any early change. The index numbers of the 

government coincide fairly closely with those 
of the private reporting agencies, and show 
only a fractional tendency to alteration. 

Comparing the present state of things with 

that which existed a year ago, it appears that 

present levels of value are about three points 

below those of February 1923. 

In some ways this stability of values 
greatly contributes to commercial certainty 
and solidity. It indicates that the factors of 
inflation and deflation are not now affecting 
our currency, and it affords good ground for 
greater assurance on the part of business 
men in making forward commitments. From 
this standpoint it should mean a period of 
steady normal productiveness, without much 
in the way of “boom” conditions but with a 
good deal of reassuring strength at the bot- 
tom of things. It is, of course, disappoint- 
ing-to some elements in the community who 
want to make money not only through regu- 
lar and steady production, but also through 
speculative changes in value. Comparison 
between the two types of business can be 
had by contrasting 1919 with 1923. Whether 
we like it or not the outlook for 1924 is very 
similar to that of the preceding year, so far 
as the price indications now available go. 
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COMMODITY 
PRICES 


STEADY TEADY commodity 
MONEY prices are _ usually 
RATES closely associated 


with steady money rates, 

and this old rule has been well sustained by 
recent experience. The stability of call funds 
as well as of time money and commercial 
paper has been the subject of frequent re- 
mark in the stock market for a good while 
past. Even with spring demands reasonably 
strong, and with speculative activity on a 
fair basis, there is no indication of material 
hardening of rates in the market thus far. 
Notwithstanding the usual accumulation of 
funds with a view to income-tax payments, 
March 15th did not see any unusual or un- 
warranted increase in charges for funds— 
the tendency, if anything, just before the 





date for making payments, being downward. 
With business upon a prosperous, but cer- 
tainly not booming, basis, the obvious ex- 
pectation of the best observers is clearly 
that the spring and early summer will see but 
very little increase in money charges. In 
view of heavy investment demands that are 
being made, there might be ground for a 
higher scale of interest were it not for the 
fact that the banks are disposing of their 
previous bond purchases to so large an ex- 
tent. Altogether, we have the best of reason 
for anticipating moderate and steady money 
rates for a good while to come. 
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THE HE effect of the 
$100,000,000 $100,000,000 credit 
CREDIT announced by local 


bankers for the purpose of 
stabilizing the franc has been powerful in 
its influence upon French exchange, advanc- 
ing the latter about a full cent to a level 
something like 434c. But it is a noteworthy 
fact that the psychological effect, so-called, 
produced by this operation upon exchange 
in general has been shortlived. Sterling 
sagged back again not long after the princi- 
pal advance in francs had occurred, and 
other European exchanges speedily became 
“spotty.” 

There is no denying that as long as the 
proposed artificial support continues, we may 
expect to see francs rising in value, and the 
only question is how far and how long will 
this support of the market be maintained. 
Already it seems to be true that a good many 
holders of dollar securities are converting 
back into francs in the belief that there is 
a profit to be made. Of course, if that can 
be continued, with a popular psychology 
favorable to the franc, the continuance of 
the upward movement will be a good deal 
longer than could otherwise be expected. 

Only the imaginative now expect an ad- 
vance of francs to anything like their pre- 
war value; yet the point at which their value 
will ultimately settle is still undetermined. 
What it will be must ultimately depend not 
upon extraneous help, but upon the balanc- 
ing of the French budget. The coming weeks 
will see an interesting, and perhaps a rising, 
market in francs, but its maintainance is by 
no means thus far assured. 
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HERE are a few 
business situations 
that have tended to 
cause disturbance in the stock and invest- 
ment market: during the recent past. One 
of them is seen in the fertilizer situation, 
where the receivership of the Virginia-Caro- 


BUSINESS 
PROBLEMS 
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lina Company and some other troublesome 
conditions have hurt quotations and caused 
anxiety. A part of these difficulties are due 
to poor management and failure to adjust 
industrial methods to current demand. A 
part of them, however, are the result of con- 
ditions that have survived from the post- 
war period. 

It is quite clear that a good deal of in- 
dustrial reconstruction will still have to be 
done before American business is completely 
transformed from the war and pre-war status 
to the new form which it is to retain. 
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THE RATHER $s striking 
WILSON episode, illustrative 
DIVIDEND of current finance, 


is furnished by the ac- 
tion of Wilson & Co, in passing their pre- 
ferred dividend. This step was decided upon 
at a meeting of stockholders which had been 
called for the purpose of ratifying an issue 
of 250,000 shares of prior preferred stock, 
but which broke up without granting the 
necessary approval. It was understood that 
the new issue was opposed by the represen- 
tatives of the Swift family, and of others 
backed by Swift interests, notwithstanding 
that (according to a statement made by Mr. 
Wilson) a majority of the common stock- 
_— who are most affected voted in favor 
of it. 

The claim that one enterprise had thus 
blocked the capital and dividend policy of 
another for selfish reasons is thus fairly 
plainly made, with the suggestion that these 
selfish reasons have to do with the welfare 
of the strong competitors of the Wilson Co. 
Had the new issue of stock been ratified, 
funds needed to pay the quarterly dividend 
on the preferred stock would have been ob- 
tained, but the opposing interests were evi- 
dently reluctant to allow the creation of 
stock with a preference prior to their own, 
notwithstanding the fact that a majority of 
common stockholders favored it. There is 
nothing in our commercial legislation at the 
present day which prevents the existence of 
a body of “interlocking stockholders,” but it 
may well be asked whether efficient compe- 
tition and the soundest corporate manage- 
ment can be had in conditions where such 
interlocking stockholdings result in radical 
restrictions upon business management. 
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THE ARELY is the public 
MARKET called upon to witness 
PROSPECT such contradictory 


movements as have taken 
place on the New York Stock Exchange with- 
in the past few weeks. 


While some of the 
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Steel, Motor and other stocks were declining 
ten to fifteen points, others, such as General 
Electric and Norfolk & Western, have been 
advancing twenty to thirty points. An ag- 
gressive bear party has been falsifying the 
condition of certain leading industries, raid- 
ing these stocks down and securing a large 
professional and public following on the 
short side. Advance notice has been given 
of the forthcoming raids; the bearish propa- 
ganda has appeared in print in order to in- 
fluence public opinion, and whenever any of 
the pivotal stocks under pressure reached a 
critical point round amounts of short stocks 
were offered at receding prices in order 
further to weaken confidence and induce 
liquidation. 

Meanwhile, the industries under pressure 
have gone ahead on a very high basis of 
operation, thus giving the lie to the bearish 
propagandists. The U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, for example, will probably earn some- 
thing like four dollars per share in the first 
quarter. The automobile output for the 
spring will make new high records. The 
foreign producers of steel who are offering 
small quantities in this country at prices 
below our levels, are simply trying to manip- 
ulate the market so that they can purchase 
the immense quantities of steel they require. 

Buying power has been reduced by reason 
of the waiting attitude on the part of large 
interests and an abandonment of the stock 
market by most of the investment public. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the face 
of all the pressure which has been put upon 
the market, the average price of fifty stocks 
(New York Times) has not gone as low as 
it did on February 15th, but has shown a 
constant tendency to creep up. This is the 
result of large advances in a number of lead- 
ing stocks that were confidently bought and 
steadily advanced, often while the market 
was at its weakest. A secondary influence 
has been the amount of resistance shown by 
a large number of standard issues, indicat- 
ing that the buying was better than the sell- 
ing in this class of stocks. Special resistance 
has been shown by the railroad, petroleum, 
mining and railroad equipment groups, as 
well as numerous miscellaneous and public 
utility stocks. 

The short interest has undoubtedly been 
increased during the past fortnight, and at 
the beginning of this week the situation 
pointed to a recovery. 

However, considering the Income Tax and 
the Presidential Election uncertainties, we 
do not anticipate any general resumption of 
the advance until the outcome of these two 
problems can more clearly be discerned. 

We, therefore, advise a neutral position 


meanwhile. Monday, March 24, 1924. 















Will 5,000,000 Automobiles Be 
Manufactured this Year? 


What Are the Probabilities for an Increase in 
Automobile Demand? — Margin of Profit as 
Affected by Competition—A Guide for Investors 


HE 1924 auto- 
‘ mobile year 
has started off 
with a rush. Pro- 
duction for January 
and February estab- 
lished new high records for those two 
months in an industry where high records 
are as transitory as fame. In January, 
the motor manufacturers of 
this country turned out 316,- w 


By WELDON CHASE 


day, even in southern California. In short, 
after 1921, it was believed that the auto- 
mobile industry had arrived to the point 
where it would be subject to the ups and 
downs of every standard industry. 
When 1922 not only showed a million 
cars increase over 1921, but also was 22% 
in excess of 1920, the previous high rec- 
ord year, the industry said, “Fair enough, 


5,000,000 output for the current year, but 
it is not the least fatuous to say that such 
a production is more than just merely 
possible. At the risk of being included 
in the ranks of extremists, the writer 
ventures the statemeni—guess, if you pre- 
fer—that the outturn for 1924 will be 
much closer to the 5,000,000 than the 
4,000,000 figure. 
In the earlier days of the 
industry, when each year 





000 automobiles, round fig- ) 
ures, including trucks, as 
compared with 244,000 for 
January of last year and 91,- 
000 for January of 1922. 
February figures show an 
outturn of 349,141 cars and 
trucks as compared with 277,- 
000 last year and 123,000 for 
1922. 

If the two months of the 
current year bear the same 
ratio to the year’s total that 
the first two months of last 
year bore to the 1923 total, 
then we shall see a produc- 
tion in 1924 of more than 
5,000,000 automobiles and 
trucks. Yet before the year 
began, the industry said it 
would be more than satisfied 
to see 1924 equal the 4,000,- 
000 cars and trucks produced 
in 1923. 

In the quarter of a cen- 
tury during which time the 
automobile has developed 
from a pleasure vehicle to a 
national necessity, there have 
been but two years in which 
a decrease in production was 
shown over the preceding 
year. The first decline, that 
of 1918, was war induced and 
had no relation to the factor 
of demand. The second de- on 
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AUTOMOBILE aw MOTOR TRUCK 
PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
JULY, 1921- JAN.,1924 
IN THOUSANDS OF VEHICLES 
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“ then saw an increasing 
throng of buyers anxious to 
be initiated into the mysteries 
of motoring, the industry 
could be counted upon to 
show an annual growth in 
good years as well as bad. 
But now that there are ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 cars 
in operation, or one for every 
eight individuals in the coun- 
try, including men, women 
and children, it seems likely 
that the industry will con- 
form more closely to the 
trend of general business 
conditions. 

The fact that the lowered 
price for automobiles has 
placed them in the reach of 
every wage earner makes 
the automobile an excellent 
standard by which to judge 
industrial conditions through- 
out the country, better, per- 
haps, than even the steel in- 
dustry, since the former 
reaches more directly a 
greater percentage of the 
population, 

It is not to be expected, 
nor is it expected in informed 
circles, that the production of 
motor cars can go on ex- 
panding indefinitely. But it 
may be expected that the de- 
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cline, that of 1921, was 

brought about by the collapse 

of general business and the consequent 
sudden falling off in the demand for mo- 
tor cars. 


Better Business Index than Steel 


The 1921 recession was real as it was 
the result of a collapse in fundamental 
conditions. For the first time the indus- 
try learned what it meant to be top-heavy 
with inventory. Motor makers were 
taught the lesson which every manufac- 
turer learns sooner or later, namely that 
all is not gold which glistens and that the 
sun cannot be depended to shine’ every 
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but now we must be cautious.” When 
1923 showed a 4,000,000 output or nearly 
51% in excess of 1922, the industry said, 
“This cannot continue. We will be lucky 
if 1924 keeps up to 1923.” And the satu- 
rationists, undaunted by the fact that 
perennially their arguments come to 
naught, began to sound the changes of 
their cherished theory once more. The 
best that the optimists hoped for in 1924, 
was an outturn of 4,500,000 cars. Yet the 
earlier indications are that this figure may 
be far exceeded. It would, of course, be 
fatuous to predict any such results as a 


mand for motor cars will 
continue on the upgrade as 
long as general business shows an upward 
trend. In short, if we are in for five 
years of prosperity we may expect to see 
five years of expanding demand for auto- 
mobiles. The course of the industry, 
then, for the balance of this year will be 
largely determined by the course of gen- 
eral business. When employment is gen- 
eral and wages satisfactory, the people 
will discard their old cars and buy new 
or more expensive models. When busi- 
ness declines and wages fall they will fur- 
bish up their trusty “Lizzies” and make 
them run another year. 
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Can They Do It? 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PRODUCTION 
OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN 


1921 (12 montus) 


139,000 





1922 (12 monrus ) 


216,000 





1923 (12 mowrus ) 


525,000 





1924(2 monrus } 


332,600 








Average Monthly Output Necessary 


During Remainder of 1924 if (aksty 


Is to Produce 5,000,00 
Vehicles This Year 


It is one thing to manufacture cars and 
another thing to sell them. The early 
season figures would mean little, provided 
the cars were not moving to the con- 
sumer. In this respect a representative of 
one of the largest distributors of auto- 
mobiles in the world said to the writer: 

“We not only made a record output in 
January and February, but we made record 
sales in those two months, This, however, 
is not as rosy as it seems. What we try to 
do, as every large industry attempts to do, 
is to stock up the dealers against the pe- 
riod of greatest demand. So many cars 
are moving to the consumer now that we 
have been unable to stock up our dealers 
in the way we would like. That means 
that in a month or two there will be an 
insistent demand from dealers who will 
order more than they need in order to be 
sure to have enough. The production de- 
partment will speed up, inventories will 
mount and the industry may become top- 
heavy as it did prior to 1921. The aim 
of all manufacturers is to keep a con- 
stant movement from maker to buyer. 
Unseasonal demands upset our schedules.” 


The Margin of Profits 


Compared with a falling demand for 
motor vehicles, however, the spectacle 
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of an unseasonable demand must appear, 
to the layman at least, to be decidedly the 
less of two evils, 

One thing that is readily apparent to all 
students of the industry is that the mar- 
gins of profits are going to be smaller 
this year than last. Provided that the 
smaller ratio of profits to sales is com- 
pensated for by increased sales means 
that the manufacturer loses nothing and 
the buyer benefits. The main reasons for 
narrowing margins of profits are two; 
first the reduction in retail prices, and sec- 
ondly the added cost of distribution, or, 
in other words, competition. The first 
cause needs no explanation as it is self- 
evident. In reference to the second it 
should be apparent that, as the industry 
climbs towards an overproduction mark 
—saturation point if you prefer that 
misleading term—the resistance to sales 
becomes greater. The manufacturer, 
therefore, must increase his advertising 
appropriation, the dealer must increase 
his concessions to the buyer, in short, 
the item of cost of sales mounts and 
is reflected in decreasing margins of 
profits. 





Studebaker’s report for 1923 is a 
striking example of increased expenses 
to sales. 

Last year Studebaker’s net sales to- 
taled $166,000,000 in round figures, or 
$33,000,000 more than for 1922. Net earn- 
ings for 1923, however, showed a gain 
of less than $300,000 over 1922, for ex- 
penses, including depreciation, increased 
approximately $32,700,000. In other words, 
the operating ratio increased from 85% 
to about 88% and ate up practically all 
of the additional profits which might rea- 
sonably be expected from the increase in 
sales. Henry Ford's departure from his 
traditional non-advertising policy is an- 
other evidence of increasing sales re- 
sistance. 


Size of Motor Industry 


While everyone is conscious of the fact 
that the manufacture of automobiles is 
one of the largest manufacturing indus- 
tries in the country, few are aware that it 
is the third largest. It is exceeded only 
by the meat packing and petroleum in- 
dustries. Last year the wholesale value 
of cars and trucks turned out in this 
country was $2,510,885,000, that of tires 
$760,000,000 and that of parts $1,310,000,- 
000. These three branches of the auto- 
mobile industry together show the stu- 
pendous value for 1923 of $4,580,885,000 
2,750,000 individuals find their livelihood 
in the automobile industry and its allied 
lines. In excess taxes the auto industry 
contributed $155,000,000 to the Federal 
treasury last year. What the automobile 
industry means to basic industries is 
shown in the following tabulation giving 

(Please turn to page 1002) 
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How a Five-Million-Car Output in 1924 
Would Compare with Peawioud Years 
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the percentages of basic commodity pro- 
ductions consumed by the automobile: 


Upholstery leather 
Plate glass 
Aluminum 
Copper 

Iron and steel 


Of the world’s registration of approxi- 
mately 17,000,000 cars, 15,000,000 or 85% 
are in the United States. We manufac- 
ture about 90% of the world auto output, 
and of the remaining 10% about 34% 
is manufactured by American owned 
plants operating in Canada. So that any 
way you regard it the United States of 
America is the largest maker and user 
of motor cars and trucks by a tremen- 
dous margin. Australia is the largest for- 
eign buyer of our cars with 
others ranking in the follow- 
ing order: Canada, Mexico, 


six hundred automobile finance companies 
which do the work which the ordinary 
commercial bank might be expected to 
handle. Why this work is not more gen- 
erally done by the commercial bank will 
be explained later in this article. 

The automobile finance company's oper- 
ations fall into two classes, (1) Advances 
to assist the dealer in obtaining cars from 
the manufacturer, and (2) Accommoda- 
tion to enable the dealer to sell on the 
installment plan without the necessity of 
the dealer keeping his own capital tied 
up and thus limiting his operations. The 
larger auto finance companies used to have 
a fixed ratio of from 80% to 90% which 
they will advance on the wholesale price 
of each car. Smaller companies less 
highly organized, determine their ad- 
vances on each case separately. The ad- 
vance on trucks is usually 10% less than 








Belgium, United Kingdom, 

Sweden and Argentina. 
Belgium is our largest 

truck buyer with others as 
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are made for the total advances for the 
entire time of any part of the loan. Ac- 
cordingly, while some companies quote a 
rate as low as 6 or 8 per cent, the actual 
charge is correspondingly increased. One 
company states, according to the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, that at times its charges 
amount to as much as 36%. The percent- 
age of total cars financed which it is nec- 
essary for the finance companies to take 
back is very low, in most cases averag- 
ing not more than 1%. 

Of the three sources available for se- 
curing working capital, i. e., banks, open 
market and private investors, banks are 
used in a large majority of cases by auto- 
finance companies. Borrowings sometimes 
total three or four times the finance com- 
pany’s capital. 

Small auto-finance companies frequent- 
ly rely upon their lines of credit with 

their local banking institu- 
tions. 
The question naturally 














arises as to the reasons why 
the dealers do not rely en- 














follows: Canada, Australia, 
Japan, Mexico, Spain and 
Sweden. Automobiles rank 
sixth on the list of exports. 
Last year we shipped 328,333 
motor vehicles from our own 
plants and American owned 
plants in Canada of which 
189,884 were motor cars and 
37,049 motor trucks. In addi- 
tion there were 101,490 assem- 
blies abroad of American 
cars. The 1923 value of ex-_ 
ported automobiles and parts 
including engines and tires 
was $234,129,000. We im- 
ported 890 cars. 

The export field is the one 
to which far-sighted manu- 
facturers are now giving the 
most careful attention. It is 
realized that the demand 
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‘The SENSATIONAL 
INCREASE IN 
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tirely upon their local banks 
rather than upon auto-finance 
companies. There are sev- 
eral answers, some psycho- 
logical and others practical. 
Of the former one of the 
most important is the ten- 
dency of the local banker, 
particularly in small com- 
munities, to still regard auto- 














mobiles as luxuries, and 
therefore a product for 
which there is no surety of 
continued demand. In other 
words, he is not entirely sold 











on the idea that the automo- 
bile has come to stay. That 














this feeling is nowhere near 
as prevalent now as a few 
years ago is certain. Perhaps 
the old-time banker’s expe- 
rience and observations in 
connection with the rise and 



































decline of the bicycle has a 











from our home consumers is 198 
not illimitable and that, if 
we are going to increase our 
rate of outturn, we must de- 
develop new outlets. The accompanying 
graph shows that up to 1918, the year of 
war curtailment, there was a_ steady, 
though not large increase in exports. In 
1920, exports approached the 200,000 mark 
but slumped badly in the following year 
of industrial depression. The year 1922 
showed a gain of 105% over 1921, while 
1923 set a new high record of 328,000 
cars and trucks, or the huge gain of 320% 
over 1922. 


Wholesale and Retail Financing 


About 65% of all purchases of motor 
vehicles is done on a partial payment basis. 
Concurrent with the downward tendency 
of automobile prices to within the reach 
of the wage earner of small wealth, the 
percentage of cars bought on time has in- 
creased. And the natural outcome has 
been an increase in the numbers of auto- 
mobile finance companies which exist to 
finance the dealer in motor cars. At the 
present time there are between five and 
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good deal to do with his atti- 
tude towards the automobile. 





on passenger cars, due to greater depre- 
ciation and slower markets. The majority 
of loans are made against the dealer’s 
promissory note or acceptance, secured by 
a chattel mortgage or warehouse receipt. 
Or the auto-finance company may secure 
legal title to the car by purchasing it and 
giving the dealer a repurchase option. If 
a car’is sold by the dealer before maturity 
of the paper, the related payments become 
due immediately. 

In retail financing the percentage which 
will be advanced is based upon the retail 
price, as contrasted with the wholesale 
price in the case of wholesale financing. 
Payment of the advance is most generally 
spread over a period of 6, 8, 10 or 12 
months. The charge of the finance com- 
pany is customarily added to the selling 
price of the car and percentages are based 
upon this total which is known as the 
“time price.” The charge of auto-finance 
companies as a general rule approximate 
15% on the funds outstanding. Charges 


At any event, this prejudice 
against the auto still exists, 
although it is gradually fading out. 

A more practical answer is that in these 
United States there are a large number 
of companies and individuals whose re- 
sources do not measure up to the stand- 
ards required by banks. It is largely 
these that the auto-finance company is 
called upon to finance. It does not mean 
that these companies and individuals are 
not good risks, but that, insofar as the 
bank is able to investigate, they do not 
fulfill the usual requirements. Further- 
more, the payment of loans made may re- 
quire to be spread over a greater period 
of time than for which the commercial 
bank will advance funds. Payments too, 
are in small lots, such as _ installments, 
which must be carefully watched and rig- 
idly collected when due. As a result com- 
mercial banks find the business unprofit- 
able at current rates of interest. If the 
banks charged more it might lead to legal 
difficulties in some cases, and certainly to 
(Please turn to page 1002) 
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Condensed Conclusions 


As to the Present Position and Prospects for 
the Listed Motor Manufacturing Companies 


CHANDLER MotTors—Financial_ condition 
not too strong; dividend not regarded as 
well secured. This company has not shown 
the consistent growth which might have been 
expected, and while increased production 
schedules may result in better earnings its 
stock at present must be regarded as specu- 
lative and high enough on the company’s 
records and prospects. 

CONTINENTAL MotTors—Has greatly in- 
creased its plant. Financial structure does 
not favor dividends. Is issuing $7,500,000 
614% bonds. As a long-pull proposition the 
stock is not without attractiveness. 

GARDNER MoTors—Small and not conspic- 
uously successful. Has not succeeded in cre- 
ating a nation-wide demand for its product. 
Stock not very attractive speculation, com- 
pared with others. 

HENDEE MANUFACTURING — Overcapital- 
ized and overmanipulated at the start. 
Has not yet made good the early expecta- 
tions, but has recently shown some growth 
and is approaching the time when the pay- 
ment of dividends will be in order. 

HupsoNn Motor—Shrewd and aggressive 
management of practical automobile men. 
This company a pioneer in the lower-priced 
closed-car movement. Company has shown 
steady progress in the last few years. Talk 
of a 10% stock dividend. Stock attractive 
at present levels. 

Hupp Motor—Has successfully maintain- 
ed the popularity of its products. Planning 
a large output this year in contrast to 1923, 
when output fell off owing to extensive 
changes in plants and designs of cars. Stock 
interesting for a long pull. 

Mack TrRuUCcKS—Dominates heavy - truck 
manufacturing industry and business is ex- 
panding. Financial position strong and stock 
is attractive from the angle of investment 
return and speculative possibilities. 

MAXWELL MotTors—Refunding of short- 
term notes by bond issue has placed this 
company in a favorable financial position. 
Its new Chrysler model meeting with success 
and will probably supplant the Chalmers. 
Will show considerable increase in produc- 
tion this year. Good prospects for dividends 
on “A” stock which is attractive at present 


prices. 


Moon MotTors—Has shown great progress 
in past few years, changing from local to 
national distribution. An assembling propo- 
sition and overhead consequently small. 
Stock appears interesting as a speculation. 

GENERAL Motors—tThe U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration of the motor-manufacturing world. 
Has large amount of stock outstanding and 
the issue moves slowly and within narrow 
limits. Management is aggressive and the 
company has the best of financial backing. 
Stock interesting for a long pull. 

NASH MoTor— Strong financially; well 
managed and sales increasing. 

PACKARD MoTtor— An “old-liner” which 
is in strong financial shape. Earnings large- 
ly increased following introduction of new 
“light-six” model. Stock should do better. 

PIERCE-ARROW — Handicapped by heavy 
overhead. Management has refused to de- 
preciate product to jack up profits. Operates 
in class almost of its own and might profit- 
ably follow the Packard example of extend- 
ing operations into the lower-priced field, as 
company needs larger volume of output.* 
Recent conditions have improved somewhat, 
however, and with a good automobile year 
this company should strengthen its position. 

STUDEBAKER—Made a remarkable “come- 
back” in last two years. Question to be de- 
cided is whether the company can maintain 
its ascendency. In strong position and 
management is alive to the dangers of over- 
expansion. Growth likely to be slower than 
in past few years. Profits for 1924 will prob- 
ably be smaller than those of 1923. 

WHITE MoTors—Strong company. Has 
call on bus business and dominates medium- 
truck field as Mack dominates heavy-truck 
and Ford light-truck fields. Management 
highly efficient and conservative. Higher 
dividend warranted. Stock attractive. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND — This company’s re- 
covery from the brink of receivership the 
sensation of the motor world. Is going strong 
and has placed its financial house in good 
order. Expected company will start paying 
of accumulated preferred dividends this year. 
Both common and preferred stocks are at- 
tractive, the former slightly more than the 
latter, which has had an immense rise. 


* Since this was written the company has announced that 
it will manufacture a moderate priced passenger car. 
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An Exclusive Statement from U. S. Senator James R. Couzens 


How Ford's Former Partner 
Analyzes Business Situation 


The Frank Views of One of the Country’s Richest Men 
as Expressed in An Interview with Theodore M. Knappen 


N considering the business future the 

question comes to me that when we 

are in a period when employment is 
general and everybody is satisfying his 
wants within the limits of his income how 
can we look for any further expansion 
except as population grows? And ex- 
pansion of business with population is not 
significant, for it does not mean more 
business per capita, though it may prosper 
some of the industries that are more or 
less monopolies, natural or 
otherwise. 

It is only by increasing the 
earning and consuming power 
of the individual that we can 
hope for a relatively larger 
business in the future than 
in the past. If we had an 
ideal system of distribution 
of the products we are capa- 
ble of making there would 
be almost no limit to the ex- 
pansion of production. In a 
broad sense over-production 
is an impossibility—I mean if 
you compare human wants 
with the present standards of 
consumption. If potential de- 
mand were the same as pur- 
chasing or consuming power 
all the staple industries would 
be hard put to it to meet it. 

This line of thought causes 
me to hold a view which 
makes some of my fellow 
business men call me a radi- 
cal. That is, that the manu- 
facturer should be interested 
in high wages rather than 
low. To my way of think- 
ing the future business de- 
pends largely on whether 
wages can be kept up. The 
overwhelming majority of 
people are wage (or salary) 
earners, and therefore they 
are the main source of de- 
mand for goods. The more they earn the 
more they consume. 

Now, I believe that since the beginning 
of the World War we have been in a 
new era of advancing wages—not only 
actual money wages, but exchange value 
wages. Formerly labor was far from 
getting a fair share of the wealth which 
it cooperated in producing. The war ac- 
complished far more in the direction of 
a proper equalization than has yet been 
recognized. Labor is getting more of the 
common product than formerly, and I 
believe that it is destined to get still more. 
A few thousand millionaires will not add 
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much to consumption if you give them 
a billion more a year than they have been 
getting, but give a billion to -40,000,000 of 
wage earners and you will increase con- 
sumption—and the turnover of business— 
by that much, or a large part of it. The 
rapid growth and great prosperity of De- 
troit are a wonderful demonstration of 
the beneficial business consequences and 
of high wages. 

Of course, it seems plausible to say that 





JAMES R. COUZENS 


One of the original Ford stockholders, his fortune estimated 
in the millions, who retains a viewpoint rather unique in 


legislators of his class. 


lower money wages mean nothing if prices 
and the cost of living decline propor- 
tionately. But it doesn’t work out that 
way. When money wages fall, net buy- 
ing power generally falls too. Our work- 
ing people have been fooled too often to 
consider promises of lowered living costs 
as anything but bunk. I ought to say, 
that I believe labor leaders feel a greater 
sense of public responsibility than form- 
erly, and that they are not disposed to 
rock the boat. 

So far as we can judge from the imme- 
diate past, I think that wages are going 
to keep up, and that scarcely any one has 


any hope of reducing them by resort to 
lockouts and suspensions. There is no 
temptation artificially to precipitate unem- 
ployment. So the future looks good on 
that score. 


Will Employment Increase? 


Whether the number of jobs—the num- 
ber of the employed—will decrease, is an- 
other question. Outside of that succes- 
sion of activity and lethargy which seems 
to characterize the economic 
body just as it does the indi- 
vidual physical body, the fu- 
ture of employment depends 
on whether we are running 
into a condition of what we 
call over-production. This 
may result from a too rapid 
expansion of production, or 
from a constriction of con- 
sumption, the latter being 
sometimes purely psychologi- 
cal in its origin; that is, peo- 
ple, while in a condition to 
absorb more goods may cease 
to do so. 

Without making any invidi- 
ous particularizations, there 
are signs that production is 
or threatens to be excessive 
in some lines. On the other 
hand, it is a fact that through- 
out the prosperous year of 
1923 there was practically 
no speculative or competitive 
buying of most commodities. 
Practically all mercantile 
buying was to meet the de- 
mands of current consump- 
tion. Goods moved expedi- 
tiously from the producer to 
the ultimate consumer. Gen- 
erally speaking, we entered 
1924 without those surpluses 
which tend to dam produc- 
tion. It is a remarkable fact 
that, despite generally good 
business, commodity prices have slightly 
declined during the last twelve months. 
Stable or slowly declining price levels dis- 
courage speculation and mad adventure, 
without necessarily causing apprehension. 
There does not, therefore, seem to be 
any reason to believe that there is any 
immediate danger of general excessive 
production. The outlook is that we shall 
see still further declines of a moderate 
nature in most commodities. Commodity 
prices seem to be working toward a mu- 
tual balance, comparable to that which 
prevailed before the war. Some agricul- 
tural commodities ought to advance to re- 
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store that balance, and some manufac- 
tured goods will have to recede still fur- 
ther. 

A slowly declining price level when 
united with a steady volume of business 
tends to make for sanity in the business 
world. It checks any tendency toward ex- 
cessive production and promotes careful 
and “economical management and just in- 
dustrial relations. Outside of the mys- 
teries of human psychology, there would 
seem to be no reason why balanced pro- 
duction and consumption 


for the public, and not for their owners, 
when service is under consideration, law- 
making bodies will cheerfully acquiesce 
in rates and other matters that will make 
railroading profitable. The railways must 
voluntarily nationalize themselves in this 
manner—or government ownership and 
operation will become a live issue. 

I consider the freight volume as the 
best business barometer we have. Goods 
in transit reveal by their relative volume 
two things: viz. the quantity of pur- 


strong position, the basic industries seem 
to be in good condition. The volume of 
manufactures fell off in the latter part 
of 1923, but that seems to have been a 
healthy incident of the gradual readjust- 
ment of industry and commerce to a new 
balance, and may be the precursor of 
some solid expansion this year. Mining 

seems to be in a satisfactory position. 
In agriculture we have a serious con- 
dition to deal with in the spring-wheat 
states. It is one that cannot be very 
promptly solved. Legislative 





could not go on indefinitely, 


relief may tide over the 





and gradually rising to larger 
volumes. So, in respect to 
supplies, we seem to be in a 
good position to escape any 
sudden stoppage of the busi- 
ness stream. 


However, our industrial 
and commercial life is so 
complex a fabric that the 
whole may be disturbed from 
a comparatively insignificant 
cause. If a single large in- 
dustry is held up, the far- 
reaching effects are such as 
to disturb confidence and 
effect untoward results. In- 
dustry as a whole is mob- 
minded or crowd-minded. It 
is subject to panics. History 
records many instances of 
powerful armies being beaten 
by panics rather than by 
the enemy. The increasing 
breadth of knowledge of the 
whole business world among 
business executives is a hope- 
ful sign of defense against 
panics. 

The transportation prob- 
lem is deserving of serious 
consideration. I am told that 
at times during 1923 the num- 
ber of surplus freight cars 
was as low as 25,000. In the 
turnover of American trans- 
portation that is nothing, not 
even anywhere near an_ade- 
quate reserve. If business 
should appreciably increase 
this year we might have a 
breakdown of railway trans- 
portation, congestion, embar- 
goes and so on that would 
put a damper on business. I 
am hopeful, however, that 
after the $1,000,000,000 the 
railways spent last year in 
new equipment and improved 





Statement 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF IT THIS WAY? 


Some Extracts from Senator Couzens’ 
Which Seem _ Especially 
Applicable to the Groups Designated 


EMPLOYERS— 


“The manufacturer should be interested 
in high wages rather than low. To my 
way of thinking, the future of business 
depends largely on whether wages can 


be kept up.” 


WAGE EARNERS— 


“So far as we can judge from the imme- 
diate past, I think that wages are going 
to keep up and that scarcely anyone has 
any hope of reducing them by resort to 


lockouts and suspensions.” 


PRODUCERS— 


“There does not . . . seem to be any rea- 
son to believe that there is any immediate 


danger of general excessive production.” 


RAIL EXECUTIVES— 


“T am convinced that whenever railway 
managements grasp the idea that rail- 
ways are for the public and not for their 
owners, when service is under considera- 
tion, lawmaking bodies will cheerfully 
acquiesce in rates and other matters that 


will make railroading profitable.” 


VOTERS— 


“The Presidential campaign will have no 
effect upon business except as it may 
divert some interest and energy from 
business to politics, and I don’t know but 
what the country could profitably endure 


considerable diversion of that sort.” 


crisis, but only time can solve 
the unbalance the war caused 
in agriculture by stimulating 
the production of wheat and 
the transference of a large 
acreage from other utilization 
to wheat growing. On the 
whole, agriculture is tardily 
moving toward a balanced re- 
lation with manufacturers. 


The maladjustment between 
prices of agricultural and 
manufactured commodities 
which has prevailed since the 
latter part of 1920 has been 
the source of great distress 
to our farm population and 
to business directly depen- 
dent upon it. Indeed, it has 
been the one dark and dan- 
gerous spot in our economic 
position for the last three 
years. Nothing would be 
more generally beneficial to 
the Nation than to have agri- 
cultural prices brought into 
harmony with other prices. 


We should welcome any 
development that makes 
for a higher index of agri- 
cultural commodities and 
a lower index of manufac- 
tured goods. Unless the two 
approach each other more 
closely than at present in 
wheat, and some other prod- 
ucts in particular regions, 
Congress may be forced to 
enact some much measure as 
the McNary-Haugen bill, in- 
volving enormous expendi- 
tures and departures from 
the proper channels of legis- 
lation, which should not be 
asked of it. 

Our manufacturers could 
help not a little toward read- 
justment of the relation be- 














tween manufacturers and 





facilities of other sorts, they 
will be able to care for an 
even larger business than last year. 

I do not think that Congress will enact 
any legislation at this session that may 
be considered as oppressive to the rail- 
ways. 

In this connection, I might divert 
long enough to say that the railroads 
will not be in danger of such legisla- 
tion at any time if their directors and 
executives will modernize their view- 
point. The railways must be nation- 
alized in the sense of service. I am 
convinced that whenever railway man- 
agements grasp the idea that railways are 
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chases and the ability to fill orders. I 
consider it highly significant that in the 
first nine weeks of 1924 car loadings were 
a little larger than for the same period 
of 1924. When taken into consideration 
with the generally accepted view that 
there is no speculative or future-need buy- 
ing, car loadings indicate that business is 
proceeding on approximately the same 
level as a year ago. 

So far as I have observed practically 
all the business symptoms are favorable. 
Interest rates are moderate, loanable 
funds are sufficient, the banks are in a 


agriculture if they would re- 
frain from exacting all the traffic will 
bear and moderate their prices wherever 
possible. This little touch of vision would 
profit them in the long run in more ways 
than one. 


Little Prospects of Increase in For- 
eign Trade 


There is little prospect of business ex- 
pansion through the extension of our for- 
eign trade. The increase in exports in 
1923 is not of any great importance, be- 


(Please turn to page 994) 
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Why the World’s Largest Copper 
Company Stopped 
Paying Dividends 


An Unbiased Inquiry Into Anaconda’s Sud- 
den Cessation of Payments to Stockholders 


By C. WAYNE HURLEY 


the Anaconda Copper Co. awoke on 

the morning of February the 27th, 
last, to the bad news that their company 
had passed its dividends. Since this is 
the second time within the last four years 
that Anaconda’s directors have felt con- 
strained to take such action, it may be 
that the Anaconda stockholders are get- 
ting used to it. But they will probably 
never grow to like it. 

Notwithstanding its greatly diversified 
activities and the propaganda which seeks 
to cultivate the thought that Anaconda is 
more of a manufacturing than a mining 
company, the plain truth of the matter is 
that the company receives a very large 
percentage of earnings from its mining 
operations and cannot earn and conserva- 
tively pay $3 dividends when the metal 
is under 13c, a pound, 

After a two years’ dividend drought 
the Anaconda directors resumed payments 
with a distribution of 75c. a share on 
April 23, 1923. This was about two 
months after the company had issued 
$50,000,000 convertible debenture 7% 
bonds. Doubtless the criticism will be 
made that issuance of these bonds should 
have made the Anaconda Board observe 
a greater amount of conservatism than 
would be necessary were the additional 
bonds not in existence. But stockholders 
are alwe;s clamorous for dividends, and 
at the time dividends were resumed no 
one foresaw the big decline in the price 
of copper which was to last through the 
balance of the year. ~ 

The graph accompanying this article 
giving the average price of electro- 
lytic last year shows the basic reason for 


Tix forty thousand shareholders of 


the passing of Anaconda’s dividend. It 
will be seen that the New York average 
price for electrolytic was well above 
16%c. a pound last April and that subse- 
quently for six months it volplaned down- 
ward until it passed through 13c. The 
slowing up in business activity which be- 
gan about April and which lasted for sev- 
eral months, was one of the causes for 
the drop in electrolytic, but the chief 
cause was the greatly increased produc- 
tion of Utah Copper in the United States, 
and Chile and Braden copper companies 
in South America. In other words, de- 
mand, great as it was, would not absorb 
at the higher prices the copper which was 
being turned out. As has been repeatedly 
stated in these columns the resuscita- 
tion of copper will come about through 
the revival of Europe or through the arti- 
ficial remedy of curtailment. Outside of 
those two considerations the only remedy 
lies in the slow operation of normal de- 
mand overtaking production. Early this 
year it became apparent that something 
must be done in the way of curtailment 
which always means reduced profits. In 
the case of suspension heavy losses are 
incurred. The nine and a half months, 
April 1, 1921, to January 16, 1922, dur- 
ing which Anaconda suspended operations, 
cost the company nearly $7,000,000. It 
is evident that the Anaconda board pre- 
ferred to take the more dignified course 
of anticipating the event than that of per- 
haps being forced to cut off dividends by 
later developments. 

At the time Anaconda resumed divi- 
dends in April of last year, the company 
was earning at the rate of about $6 a 
share on its stock and a $3 dividend rate 








Total Income 
$10,044,048 
19,580,618 
58,892,980 
40,247,464 
27,583,588 
9,308,024 
9,335,253 
46,137,016 
11,478,122 


* Preliminary figures. 





ANACONDA’S EARNINGS 


Charges 
$408,832 
984,233 
951,145 
516,275 
676,533 
1,276,146 
2,343,243 
$3,108,268 
4,020,344 
10,153,531 


+ Includes discount on bonds. 


Earned 
per 
Share 


$1.89 
7.16 
21.80 
14.73 
8.92 
2.19 
1.15 


Surplus 
for Year 


d $287,912 
7,370,806 
33,343,997 
14,518,127 
3,318,495 

d 4,221,359 
d 4,302,089 
d 16,999,555 
3,530,877 
1,750,000 


Paid per 
Share 


$2.00 
4.00 
7.50 
8.50 
7.50 
4.00 
3.00 


Int. 


cae” 4s 
2.84 2.25 


d Deficit. 
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looked conservative enough. In his let- 
ter to the stockholders last month Presi- 
dent Ryan stated that the year 1923 would 
show about $2.84 on the outstanding stock. 
As the dividend was paid only for three 
quarters of last year, calling for $2.25, it 
is apparent that the company could have 
paid its 1923 disbursements and still have 
showed a slight surplus. It also might 
have trusted to luck that later develop- 
ments this year would warrant the con- 
tinuance of the $3 rate. On the other 
hand, the continuance of dividends might 
have jeopardized the interest on the com- 
pany’s bonds. 

Five years ago, Anaconda had no bond- 
ed debt. The yearly increasing cost of 
operating the company’s deep mining 
properties made it apparent to the man- 
agement that if Anaconda was to continue 
successfully it must expand operations. 
To that end Anaconda, among other activ- 
ities, acquired the American Brass Co., 
National Cable & Conduit Co. and 2,200,- 
000 shares of the 3,800,000 shares out- 
standing of the Chile Copper Co. The 
Brass company cost. Anaconda $22,500,- 
000 in cash and 450,000 shares of Ana- 
conda stock. National Cable & Conduit 
Co. was bought in at receiver’s sale for 
$3,000,000 and the 58% of Chile’s out- 
standing stock cost Anaconda in cash, 
bonds and stock, approximately $77,000,- 
000. So that Anaconda has accumulated 
a very considerable bonded indebtedness 
in the last five years, as follows: 


10 year “A” 6s, due 1929.... $16,938,000 
Ist consol. “A” 6s, due 1953.. 107,731,000 
15 yr. conv. deb. 7s, due 1938. 50,000,000 


Annual interest on this very sizable 
funded debt, plus annual sinking-fund re- 


(Please turn to page 991) 
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Another of Weare Holbrook’s Laugh-Compellers— 


The Man Who Couldn't 
- Stand Prosperity 





HEN people in the old home town 
learned of the death of Alonzo 
Prufrock, they nodded their heads 
knowngly. “Another victim of the pace 
that kills,” they said. “Poor Alonzo! He 
couldn’t stand prosperity.’ 

They were right. It was prosperity 
that kills,” they said. “Poor Alonzo! He 
in Parkersburg hinted darkly at wine, 
women, and the other extravagances that 
often accompany newly-acquired wealth, 
they did Alonzo an injustice. 

Alonzo put me in the I Knew Him 
When class, and I feel that I ought to 
do what I can to clear his name. I knew 
Alonzo when he was the laughing stock 
of Parkersburg. On the strength of own- 
ing three shares of Pitchblend Common, 
he subscribed to two New York papers 
and half a dozen financial magazines. He 
used to spend his time sitting around Luit- 
weiler’s pool hall, reading the stock quo- 
tations and discussing the condition of 
the market with anyone who would listen. 
He had never done a day’s work in his 
life. He took himself and his solitary 
speculation seriously, and lo- 


With This Moral: Don’t Believe 
Everything You Tell to People 


By WEARE HOLBROOK 


two shots, listenin’ to you orate. Now 
you shut up while I put that fourteen- 
ball in the side pocket! This ain’t Wall 
Street; this is Main Street.” 

It was only a little tin cuspidor, but 
Alonzo’s feelings were hurt. With quiet 
dignity he walked out of the pool hall, 
and never came back till next day. 

When the Press-Gazette announced that 
Parkersburg was soon to have its first 
city directory, everyone felt that, next to 
paving Main Street, it was the biggest 
forward step in the history of the town. 
It was a metropolitan touch, and none of 
us was at all reluctant to give the direc- 
tory man the data he required pertain- 
ing to names, addresses, telephone num- 
bers, businesses. 

There was considerable conjecture as 
to how Alonzo Prufrock would list him- 
self—he having no regular occupation. 
But when the directory appeared, Alonzo 
told us and he told the world, in good 
black Gothic, that he was: 

“PRUFROCK, ALONZO, Investor.” 


His wife, apparently, was not to be 









line read: 


ALONZO, 


very next 


MRS. 


outdone, for the 

“PRUFROCK, 
Modiste.” 

Parkersburg had rather hazy ideas con- 
cerning modistes, but it was generally 
agreed, considering the three shares of 
Pitchblend Common and the New York 
papers, that Alonzo had hit the nail on 
the head in defining his métier. He was 
nothing if not an investor. 

Postmaster Botts said that with the ex- 
ception of the editor of the Press-Gazette, 
Alonzo got more mail than any two peo- 
ple in town. His name was on the sucker 
list of every stock promoter from Duluth 
to Dallas. He was always nibbling—fill- 
ing out coupons and sending for book- 
lets—but he never bit. He got no credit 
for astuteness on this account, however. 
Mrs. Prufrock held the family purse- 
strings, and Alonzo, having no money to 
invest, was forced to content himself with 
prospectuses. 

“Mrs. Prufrock’s got close to ten thou- 
sand dollars in the bank,” declared Judge 
Catlett, “and if she was to die tomorrow 
morning, I'll bet Alonzo 
would have every cent of it 





cal wags referred to him as 
“our leading financier.” 

Mrs. -Prufrock did plain 
and fancy sewing, support- 
ing her husband in the luxury 
to which he was forced to 
become accustomed. She gave 
him a couple of dollars every 
week for spending-money, 
and he used to shoot a few 
games of pool occasionally— 
just enough to keep him in 
good standing at Luitweiler’s. 

Most of the time, how- 
ever, he sat in an old broken- 
backed chair by the cigar 
case, with his feet on the 
stove, and talked about peaks, 
declines, curves, fluctuations, 
and so forth. This was be- 
fore Roger W. Babson had 
ever been heard of, but 
Alonzo could have told Roger 
a thing or two, and would 
have done so with practically 
no urging. 

His jargon often got on 
the nerves of some of the 
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sunk in Oklahoma oil before 
sundown.” 

As if to test the veracity 
of Judge Catlett's prediction, 
Mrs. Prufrock passed away 
suddenly the very next morn- 
ing. She succumbed to a 
stroke of apoplexy while en- 
deavoring to give Miss Luella 
Heisenpfeffer an effect of 
slimness, and died as_ she 
had lived, with her mouth 
full of pins. 

Alonzo did not sink his lit- 
tle inheritance in Okalohoma 
oil. He invested it in ne- 
gotiable securities, and with 
his three shares of Pitch- 
blend Common in his inside 
pocket, started for the big 
city. 

Just before the train pulled 
took him 











out, Cal Hotbush 
aside. “Listen, Lon,” said 
Cal in a loud, confidential 


voice, “if you should happen 
to buy the Woolworth build- 











more earnest pool-shooters, 
and one day Cal Hotbush 
picked up a cuspidor and 
whanged Alonzo over the 
head with it, saying: “Dad 
burn you! I've scratched 
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burgh. 


“I. knew him when—” 


I knew Alonzo when he was the laughing stock of Parkers- 

He used to spend his time sitting around Luitweiler’s 

pool hall, reading the stock quotations and discussing the con- 
dition of the market with anyone that would listen. 


ing while you're in New 
York, be sure and make ‘em 
give you a receipt for your 
money. You know how them 
city slickers are.” The de- 


pot loafers nudged each other 
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and chuckled at the subtleties of Cal’s 
humor, but Alonzo looked solemn. 
“Thanks for the tip, Cal,” he replied, “I'll 
remember that.” 

“And don’t take any wooden nickels, 
Lon,” someone called. 

“I won't,” said Alonzo gravely. There 
was a look of determination on his face 
which showed that he meant it. 

For five years he seemed to have 
dropped out of sight, and no one in the 
home town heard a word about him. “I 
looked,” announced Judge Catlett, return- 
ing from a business trip to the city, “I 
looked in the New York city directory, 
but it don’t have any ‘Prufrock, Alonzo, 
Investor,’ listed, like the Parkersburg 
directory does. It’s my opinion Alonzo 
should have stayed in the lit- 


discussing peaks, declines, curves, fluc- 
tuations and so forth, just as he used to 
do back in Luitweiler’s pool hall. 

The trouble began just after Alonzo 
had been made director of a couple of big 
corporations. He realized that, as the 
newspapers said, he was “rapidly becom- 
ing a figure of national importance”—and 
on the strength of this title, he hired two 
more secretaries to sit around and help 
him while away the time. But the lei- 
surely routine of the office was rudely 


broken one morning by the entrance of 


a young man with rimless spectacles and 
a caterpillar moustache. 

The young man was one of the sort 
who take a minimum amount of time to 
pass a given point. He spoke in the man- 


attend to that. That’s my business. I'll 
write the article, setting forth your senti- 
ments in a general way, and in an attrac- 
tive form. All we want is permission to 
publish it under your name. That will 
give it authority, and I assure you it will 
be received eagerly by our millions of 
readers.” 

Alonzo reflected. “But that ain't quite 
honest, is it? They'll all be thinking I 
wrote it.” 

“It’s quite the usual thing, Mr. Pruf- 
rock. All the big men do it. Every 
month I write articles for famous per- 
sons—actors, ball players, statesmen, 
financiers. I am always cautious in the 
statements I make. I never write any- 
thing that may reflect upon the charac- 
ter of my subject, and if I 
do say so myself, I present 








tle puddle. He was a small 
toad anyhow.” 

“He’s likely livin’ in one 
of them slums by now,” haz- 
arded Cal Hotbush. “By 
golly, I’d hate to live in a 
slum.” 

“I called up several par- 
ties by the name of Pruf- 
rock,” continued the Judge, 
“to ask them if they was any 
kin to Alonzo, but they said 
they wasn’t, and it cost me 
thirty-five cents to find out 
nothing.” 

“It’s sad,” sighed Cal, 
thinking of Alonzo. 

“Yes, indeed,” agreed the 
Judge, thinking of the thirty- 
five cents. 

While his old friends in 
Parkersburg were shaking 
their heads over him, Alonzo 
was buying and selling, wise- 
ly and well. He became a 
scientific plunger, for though 
his three shares of Pitch- 
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my material in a very read- 
able manner. I know what 
the public likes.” 

“All right,” agreed Alonzo 
with a wave of dismissal, “go 
ahead. Only don’t make it 
too flowery, or the folks in 
Parkersburg will know I 
never wrote it.” 

“Thank vou. Now, if I 
may have a few facts as a 
basis for my story. ... To 
what do you attribute your 
success, Mr. Prufrock?” 

Alonzo scratched his head. 
“Gosh! I don’t know,” he 
admitted. 

“How did you get your 
start?” asked his visitor, tak- 
ing another tack. 

“Well, I can’t exactly say. 
You see, I—well, I just 
started. That’s all.” 

“Good!” The visitor made 
a note. “And how much were 
you getting then? Do you 
remember ?” 














blend Common had _ never 
yielded him any considerable 
dividends, they had led him 
x0 a long and intensive study 
of the stock market. Alonzo 
was money-wise, and during 
his lean years in Parkers- 
burg he had read so many 
prospectuses that he had be- 
come immune to bunk and blandishment. 

He found that the first hundred thou- 
sand dollars were the hardest—the rest 
seemed to come to him almost automati- 
cally. When he had acquired a million, 
he leased an office on lower Broadway 
and fitted it up with massive mahogany 
desks and chairs, plate glass partitions, a 
sextette of telephones, a private ticker, 
and great brass cuspidors nearly two feet 
high. “Like a high-class saloon,” he ex- 
claimed enthusiastically as he settled him- 
self in his sanctum. Then he hired a sec- 
retary—not that he needed help in look- 
ing after his business, but because he 
wanted someone to talk to. The secre- 
tary was a nice, sociable, amibitous young 
fellow just out of business college, and 
his prime qualification was that he was 
a good listener. 

Alonzo spent many happy hours in his 
palatial office, with his feet on his desk 
and a fifty-cent cigar between his teeth, 
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slipped 


“Whoa—damn you!” 


Let these be added to the list of last words of famous men, 
for Alonzo Prufrock never uttered another. 
to the graveled path ahd his horse galopped on 


toward Grant’s Tomb. 


ner of a second lieutenant with a Har- 
vard education. 

“Mr. Prufrock, I believe?” he asked as 
he walked to the desk where Alonzo was 
resting his feet. 

Alonzo wiggled a toe affirmatively. 

“Well, Mr. Prufrock, I am a special 
writer for ‘American Efficiency’, Our 
magazine, as perhaps you know, has a 
paid circulation of over two million copies 
monthly. We endeavor to give our read- 
ers at least one great inspirational mes- 
sage each month, and the editor has in- 
structed me to obtain an article by you, 
to be featured in our next issue.” 

“Article by me!” exclaimed Alonzo in 
dismay. “Why, young feller, I’m no 
writer.” 

The young man smiled deprecatingly. 
“I realize that a man with your respon- 
sibilities has no time for literary com- 
position. But you won't need to write a 
word, Mr. Prufrock, not a word. I'll 


His lifeless body 


“Yes, I remember,’ replied 
Alonzo as he recalled his pool 
allowance from Mrs. Pruf- 
rock. “I was getting two 
dollars a week.” 

The publication of the next 
issue of American Efficiency 
marked a turning-point in the 
life of Alonzo Prufrock. No thirty-two- 
dollar-a-week clerk was more impressed 
by Alonzo’s article than was the alleged 
writer himself. 

He thrilled as he scanned the title 
which streamed across the first page of 
the magazine: “PRUFROCK, WALL 
STREET WIZARD, BARES SECRET 
OF SUCCESS.” But as he read further, 
his thrill changed to a chill which ema- 
nated from his conscience. 

“Only the other day,” he read, “a friend 
of mine asked me how I got my start. 
‘Why, I told him, with a twinkle in my 
eye, ‘I simply started, that’s all’? It 
sounds easy, doesn’t it? But I did not 
tell him, as I am telling you, of the hard- 
ships and sacrifices I endured in the mean- 
time—how I worked from six o’clock in 
the morning till ten o’clock at night for 
the pitiful sum of two dollars a week, 
how I walked nine miles in a howling 

(Please turn to page 989) 
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Our Failure to Recognize Russia 
Keeps Door Closed to Vast 
Domain of Natural Wealth! 





A Striking Statement by Edwin Freemont 
Ladd, U. S. Senator from North Dakota 








$6 RITAIN’S labor gov- 

ernment has done the 

expedient, the right- 
eous and the wise thing in 
recognizing the Soviet gov- 
ernment as the de jure 
government of Russia. The 
same may be said of Mus- 
solini’s Italian government, 
and of Norway. 

“It was the expedient 
thing because it means 
more present business for 
the three nations, with 
promise of later advan- 
tages from being early on 
the ground and in posses- 
sion, as it were. 

“It was the righteous 
thing because it makes for 
peace and good will be- 
tween those nations and 
Russia, and so makes a 
good start for the new in- 
clusion of Russia in the 
family of nations. 

“It was wise because it 
will tend to divert Russia 
from alliances and policies 
that might be profoundly 


trade.” 





“Russia is an immense storehouse of 
natural resources occupied by a sparse 
and rather primitive population. 
development and utilization of these 
resources and the modernizing of the 
population present one of the most at- 
tractive fields in the world for the exten- 
sion of markets and the development of 


the world that offers so 
much promise of profitable 
trade for the British as 
Russia. Britain’s only sal- 
vation is in the expansion 
of her foreign trade. As 
the first great commercial 
nation to greet the Soviet 
government on a plane of 
equality, she has made a 
most auspicious move to 
secure the premier posi- 
tion in the renovation of 
Russia. 

“Europe and the world 
can never be tranquil so 
long as Russia is treated 
as an outlaw nation. No 
more important advance 
toward permanent peace 
has been made since the 
war ended than in this 
triple recognition of the 
Russian government. Rus- 
sia feels a profound need 
of outside assistance, and 
in the works of industry 
and commerce that will fol- 
low free intercourse there 
will be less and less temp- 


The 








detrimenal to the welfare 
of the countries extending 
recognition, and, indeed, of the world at large. 

“Russia is an immense storehouse of natural re- 
sources occupied by a sparse and rather primitive 
population. The development and utilization of 
these resources and the modernizing of the popu- 
lation present one of the most attractive fields in 
the world for the extension of markets and the 
development of trade. 

“The nations that first enter this field with the 
favor of the government will naturally have an 
enormous advantage over those that come later. 
Aside from the partiality that may be shown them 
indefinitely, they will have the pick of the good 
things Russia has to offer. The nations that are 
tardy in recognizing the Russian government will 
certainly not be in the most favored group, and 
besides, the best of the concessions will be taken 
up by the early comers. 

“T doubt whether there is any other region in 
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tation to militarism and 
economic impracticality. 

Every new trade and social relation that follows 
recognition will be one more solvent of perilous 
antagonism between Russia and the western na- 
tions. 

“The time has come to bury the past. In this 
world we must deal with facts rather than with 
memories. We may have any views we please 
regarding the present Russian government, but 
there can scarcely be two opinions about the Rus- 
sian people. They are a talented and spiritual 
race. They are entitled to fair treatment and 
friendly help by the rest of the world, regardless 
of their government; but they can be approached 
only through their government. The world needs 
them as much as they need the world, and that is 
much. Their culture and their religious life are 
in need of succor. 

“I do not consider that the British government 

(Please turn to page 1001) 
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The Time has Come for Corporations 
to Recognize the Rights of Investors 
in the Matter of Financial Reports! 


Policy of Concealing or “Distorting” Earnings Should 
Now Be Discarded—Corporations Owe Existence and 
Survival to Investors and Should Recognize Obligation 








1—What the Stockholders in the National 
Biscuit Company Might Have Been Told 


HIS article is predicated on the as- 

sumption that American corpora- 

tions operate under certain well-de- 
fined obligations to the investing-public- 
in-general. 

It is, in most cases, the investing-pub- 
lic-in-general from whom capital, the life 
blood of our corporations, is drawn. It 
is, in most cases, the investing public to 
whom the corporations must turn, in times 
of emergency or special opportunity, for 
new infusions of that life blood when 
needed. Without the investing-public-in- 
general most of our corporations, as con- 
stituted, would never have seen the light 
of day. Without that public, most of the 
corporations now in business could not 
survive. Hence the contention that obli- 
gations exist. 

Upset this contention and you upset this 
whole argument. Sustain it—agree to it 
—and you render this argument sound. 


The Obligations as We See Them 


The obligations of corporations to the 
investing public are two-fold: 

First, there is the obligation (as strong 
and unassailable as any obligation could 
very well be) to use the capital funds 
which investors supply not only honestly 
but to the greatest possible 


TEREST, CONCERNING THE TRUE, 
UNGARNISHED, UNDISTORTED 
AND COMPLETE FACTS AS RE- 
GARDS (1) THE CORPORATION’S 
FINANCIAL POSITION, AND (2) 
THE CORPORATION'S EARNINGS 
RESULTS. 


Obligation Not Generally Recognized 


One might suppose that the existence 
of this obligation would be generally rec- 
ognized. It is not! One might suppose 
that the older, stronger and more securely 
entrenched, at least, of our industrial cor- 
porations would not only recognize this 
obligation but also live up to it. They do 
not! One might suppose that where the 
securities of such corporations are admit- 
ted to dealings on the New York Stock 
Exchange (as scores of them are, and that 
under what the public supposes to be an 
agreement calling for complete, accurate 
and regularly filed reports), such pres- 
sure could and would be exerted as would 
bring out the information desired. If 
such pressure has been exerted, the re- 
sults do not show it. 

The fact of the matter is this: Of the 
scores of corporations whose shares are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 


and of the many hundreds whose shares, 
while not listed, are nevertheless widely 
held publicly, all too great a proportion 
issue either too few reports or too inade- 
quate reports or reports that are mis- 
leading. 

One moment, please! Be careful, in 
connection with which has just been said, 
to note this added word: No charge is 
made here, of any sort. Least of all is 
any charge intended that reflects upon the 
moral integrity of our corporation man- 
agers. No suggestion is intended that, 


* by filing the sort of statement to which 


we take exception, or by failing to file 
any statements at all, except at unsatis- 
factorily long intervals, the managers are 
catering to private ends, wilfully mislead- 
ing the public or wilfully opposing the 
public’s interests. The present article is 
not an attack upon any individual person 
or any group of persons. 

What we are dealing with is a condi- 
tion, to whose development the practices 
of many corporation managements have 
contributed. What we strive to see cor- 
rected is that condition. If any board of 
directors sees fit to interpret what is said 
here in the light of a personal attack, 
directed at them, we cannot prevent it. 

But, so far as within our 





advantage. 

With this first obligation, 
the present study has no part. 
Little could be offered in 
connection with it, in article- 
form, that would be of value. 
Then, too, the integrity of a 
corporation management and 
its efforts to attain the high- 
est possible degree of success 
are factors that vary with 
every management's person- 
nel. They are not factors 
that can be standardized and 
put down on paper. 

The second obligation of 
corporations to the investing 
public is the one we wish to 
deal with here. It is THE 
OBLIGATION TO KEEP 
INVESTORS INFORMED, 
TO THE GREATEST DE- 
GREE CONSONANT 
WITH <A _  CORPORA- 








— 


1) We believe that corporation reports 
should be issued at the most frequent intervals 
consonant with the character and volume of 
the corporation’s business. 


2) We believe that, no matter how few or 
how many times in the course of a year a 
corporation’s report may be filed, that report 
should give and could give a clear idea of what 
the real contribution to the year’s results actu- 
ally was from the period covered. 


We believe that, in the annual report, 
every important branch of a corporation’s 
financial position, and every important feature 
of its earnings results, should be brought out 
in full—without fear or favor—for the whole 
investing world to see. 


3) 


OUR “PLATFORM” 


power lies, we would like all 
of our readers to realize that, 
in the matter at hand, we are 
constructionists—not destruc- 
tionists—that we are criticis- 
ing a practice and not nec- 
essarily assailing its prac- 
titioners. 


What Should Be Done 


Let us be more specific: 

We believe that corpora- 
tion reports should be issued 
at the most’ frequent inter- 
vals consonant with the char- 
acter and volume of a cor- 
poration’s business. We con- 
scientiously doubt whether, 
in character or volume, the 
business of amy corporation 
could be such as to preclude 
reports at least four times a 
year. 

We believe that, no matter 
how few or how many times 


= a 











TION’S INDUSTRIAL IN- 
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from as low as $2,784,087 to 





in the course of a year a 
corporation’s report may be 
filed, that report should give 
and could give a clear idea 
of what the contribution to 
the year’s results will be 
from the period covered. We 
do _not believe that special 
items—say, of “reserves”— 
should be ignored in inter- 
mediate reports, ignored in 
all intermediate public state- 
ments and then, when the 
annual report comes around, 








“If any board of directors sees fit to interpret 
what is said here in the light of personal attack, 
directed at them, we cannot prevent them. 
Nevertheless, we would like all our readers to 
realize that, in the matter at hand, we are con- 
Structionists—not destructionists—that we are 
criticising a practice and not necessarily as- 
sailing its practitioners.” 


as high as $3,941,146 and 
averaged $3,224,038. This 
average showing on the com- 
mon was the equivalent of 
slightly more than $11 per 
share and obviously compared 
very favorably with the then 
regular dividend rate of $7 
per share. 

Now comes the rub: 

As for the year 1922, the 
corporation, with the ap- 
proval of stockholders, in- 
creased the common capital 











suddenly clapped down upon = 
the sheet, without warning— 
and often without any explanation. 


We believe that, in the annual report, 
every important branch of a corporation’s 
financial position, and every important 
feature of its earnings results, should be 
brought out in full—without fear or fa- 
vor—for the whole investing world to see. 
By this we do not mean to suggest any 
absurdities. We have not yet reached the 
mental point where we would demand 
that a corporation should reveal the iden- 
tity of its customers or detail the facts 
concerning its minor problems of man- 
agement, distribution and manufacture. 
Our sole conviction is that, in the larger 
sense, what a corporation owns and owes, 
and what, over a fiscal year’s time, it has 
been able to earn are things the invest- 
ing public has a right to know and which 
any properly organized and properly man- 
aged corporation has no reason to conceaf. 

“Glittering generalities” long since lost 
their value as arguments. Lofty senti- 





For 1921, the National 
Biscuit Co. reported this 
amount earned for its 
common stock: 





MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 
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ments, loudly expressed, have a way of 
going wide of the mark when supporting 
facts are not included. If we hope to see 
any improvements made in the matter of 
corporation reports, we are obliged to cite 
specific examples of where improvement 
could be effected. 


The Case of National Biscuit 


One outstanding example of the inade- 
quate, misleading or confusing -annual re- 
port (call it what you will) is that issued 
by the great, and justifiably successful 
National Biscuit Co.—in all other respects 
properly regarded as one of the best- 
managed companies in the United States. 

We have the summaries of this com- 
pany’s annual report as contained in 
Poor's Manual (1922). We also have be- 
fore us the “cards” of the Standard Sta- 
tistics Co. covering this corporation. 
Finally, we have our own files on the sub- 
ject, as well as copies of the company’s 
annual report. This is what we find: 

For the period from 1913 to and in- 
cluding 1921, the National Biscuit Co. 
showed net earnings available for divi- 
dends on its preferred shares of never 
more than $5,677,461 and never less than 
$4,129,791. The average earnings shown 
to be available for the preferred shares 
during this 9-year period were: $4,960,353. 
Now, from the year 1913 to and includ- 
ing the year 1921, the amount of pre- 
ferred stock outstanding and the amount 
of common stock outstanding remained 
unchanged at $24,804,500 preferred and 
$29,236,000 common. Dividends on the 
preferred during the period were regu- 
larly $1,736,315 per annum. The amount 
left over for common dividends varied 


outstanding from $29,266,000 
of par value $100 to $51,163,000 of par 
value $25. This put 2,046,520 of the $25 
shares into the hands of the public. Sub- 
sequently (as of November 16, 1922) the 
directors inaugurated dividends on the 
new stock at the rate of $3 a share. 
With the stock that they held in Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. altered, in number of 
shares, par value and value per share, 
stockholders in the National Biscuit Co. 
were naturally led to do a little research 
work. They—or some of them—decided 
to see how the corporation’s earnings, as 
reported, over a period of years, compared 
with the new amount of common stock 
now outstanding, and the new amount 
necessary for dividends on their common 
stock. And this is what they found: 
They found, first, that dividends at the 
rate of $3 per share on the new common 
stock meant an annual disbursement on 
this stock of $6,139,560. They found, sec- 
(Please turn to page 982) 










































In 1922, the Corporation in- 
creased its outstanding com- 
mon capital from $29,266,000 
to $51,163,000. 











For 1922, the Corpora- 
tion reported this amount 
earned for 
stock: 


its common 


























The amazing contrast depicted above between National Biscuit’s shown common earnings for 1921 
and those shown for 1922 has never been attributed to a corresponding increase in gross. 


It is generally 


attributed to failure of the company to divulge as great a portion of its actual earnings in 1921 as was 
divulged in 1922. As such, it is an interesting example of what the investor is “up against” in the matter of 


corporation reports. 
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What is the Outlook for the 
Hard Coalers? 


Comparative Analysis of the Four Leading 
Anthracite Roads— How Their Earnings Are 
Affected by Conditions in the Coal Industry 


HERE are sev- 
eral roads, com- 
monly known as 

the hard coalers, 
whose main business 
consists of transfer- 
ing the output from 
the anthracite. mines 
in Pennsylvania to the 
various _ industrial 
centers and densely populated regions of 
the country, where it is distributed for 
consumption. The most prominent among 
these roads are the Delaware & Hudson, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Le- 
high Valley and the Reading. They rely 
upon hard coal for more than one-half of 
their total freight revenues which means 
that their prosperity is very much depen- 
dent upon the industry. 

In the beginning, that is, during the first 
stages of production in the anthracite 
fields of Pennsylvania, the railroads that 
extended their lines to this region, pur- 
chased adjacent tracts of land known to 
contain hard coal, so that they might be 
assured of an adequate volume of traffic. 
With the growth of the coal industry, 
their holdings became more and more 
valuable, both from the standpoint of the 
traffic secured and profit made from the 
production of coal, which accounts for 
large earnings and high dividend rates 
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maintained over a long period of years. 
For several generations, their common 
stocks were accorded high investment 
rating. 

Changing conditions in the anthracite 
coal industry within the past few years 
as well as fundamental changes in the 
railroad situation have altered the char- 
acter of their securities to varying extent. 
While one or two have weathered the 
storm admirably, it is nevertheless a ques- 
tion in the minds of many as to whether 
the future holds promise of the same de- 
gree of prosperity for our hard coalers 
that has featured their past history, and 
whether their securities may be purchased 
with the same assurance of safety. 


Segregation of Coal Properties 


For one thing, within recent years the 
coal properties of most of the anthracite 
carriers have been segregated through de- 
crees of the Federal Courts to the effect 
that the Sherman Anti-trust law was vio- 
lated by the joint control of both rail- 
roads and coal companies. While segre- 
gation has not, in itself, served to reduce 
volume of traffic carried, it has cut off a 
very good source of profits, particularly 
as regards the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. 

Another important factor tending to re- 
duce earnings and upset the confidence of 


investors in the securities of these roads 
has been the labor disturbances of the 
past year or so. During 1922, the coal 
strike that lasted for five months resulted 
in a serious diminution of tonnage, as 
illustrated by the drop in production to 
an annual total of but 53.3 million tons 
compared with 90.4 millions in the pre- 
vious year. In addition to this, the shop- 
men’s strike left rolling stock in such 
poor condition that a subsequently large 
volume of traffic could not be adequately 
handled. Then again the anthracite sus- 
pension in September, last, although of 
short duration, served to reduce the profits 
of several roads and those of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, in particular. 

But all this is history and has, of 
course, been discounted in the market 
prices for the securities of the anthra- 
cite carriers. What can be said to be of 
greater importance is the probable show- 
ing for the current year. In short, the 
question is whether this year’s earnings 
will be larger than last, or whether ad- 
verse factors will again arise and lead to 
unfavorable operating results. 

On the whole, the consumption of 
anthracite has been below normal so far 
this year. Production has been main- 
tained at a fair rate, but great quantities 
of hard coal, especially the smaller sizes, 
have been stored for lack of buyers. 
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This has already been reflected in the in- 
come reports of several anthracite car- 
riers, as can be seen from the January 
gross and net operating income figures. 

While the theory has been advanced 
that the competitive use of oil and bitu- 
minous coal has been increasing and re- 
ducing the demand for anthracite, this 
does not seem to be the true situation. It 
is more likely the unusually mild weather 
this winter that has reduced demand. 
Since anthracite is used largely for do- 
mestic purposes, weather conditions must 
be given consideration. 

There seems to be nothing really unfavor- 
able, however, in the long-term outlook for 
the hard coalers as a group. Demand for 
anthracite should and will no doubt get 
back to normal before long and no labor 
difficulties will have to be reckoned with 
before September of next year at the 
very earliest. The roads will very likely 
be able to make very satisfactory profits 
for the entire current year. The political 
agitation for lower freight rates for coal 
show no signs of materializing into any- 
thing definite, and little cause for anxiety 
should be felt from this source. 


DELAWARE None of the anthracite 
& HUDSON carriers have been more 

adversely affected by the 
events of the past few years than the 
Delaware & Hudson. Following many 
years of profitable operations, the road 
failed to earn its fixed charges in 1919 or 
1920, reported $11.60 a share available for 
the capital stock in 1921, and then again 
in 1922, fixed charges were not earned. 
The greater part of the total deficit sus- 
tained from operations in the five years, 
1918-1922, was made up through the U. S. 
Government Guarantee, but the company’s 
financial condition was nevertheless affect- 
ed, as shown by the fact that net work- 
ing capital of two million dollars at the 
close of 1917 had turned into a net work- 


ing capital deficit of three millions as of 
December 3ist, 1922. 

A substantial recovery was made during 
the past year, with the highest gross reve- 
nue of any twelve-month period in the 
road's history. Surplus after charges came 
to over 5 millions or $12 a share on the 
42.5 millions of capital stock. For the 
first quarter of 1923 alone, there was a 
deficit of 1.2 millions, at the close of the 
second quarter this had been turned into 
a surplus of 2.2 millions, and 3.8 millions 
at the end of the third quarter. Trans- 
portation costs for the year were at a low 
level, thus accounting in part for the good 
showing made, but at the same time no 
more than a moderate amount was ex- 
pended for maintenance of way and 
equipment. Condition of equipment, — as 
shown by percentage of unserviceable 
freight cars and locomotives, showed fair 
improvement during the year. 

In January, last, the road reported net 
operating income of but $34,000, which 
was a distinct disappointment to many 
who expected better results, and Feb- 
ruary results are not likely to prove to 
be much more gratifying. On the other 
hand, the first quarter results will be much 
better than for the corresponding period 
of last year, and, with normal conditions 
in the last three quarters, Delaware & 
Hudson should have little difficulty in at 
least equalling last year’s earning record. 

While there have been rumors that the 
next quarterly dividend will be passed, 
there appears to be scant foundation for 
such a belief. Unfavorable action would 
scarcely be taken after dividends have 
been paid regularly through really unsat- 
isfactory periods of operations. 

The stock is selling at a compara- 
tively low level around 107 to yield 
8.4%, and, all things considered, the 
return is attractive. Last year’s earnings 
have strengthened the company’s finances 
and dividends should be earned during 
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1924. It has been said that volume of 
traffic is being reduced by motor-truck 
competition, but just the opposite is the 
case. The truck has made many mines 
accessible that could not be reached by rail 
extensions. It is also, and very frequent- 
ly, said that the company’s property has 
not been kept in first-class condition, and, 
while this is perhaps true, particularly 
when a comparison is made with the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, the fact 
has long been discounted in the current 
low prices for the stock. 


DELAWARE, This road not only 
LACKAWANNA carries large amounts 
& WESTERN of anthracite but 

also has other im- 
portant sources of revenue. Its traffic is, 
in fact, very well diversified which no 
doubt accounts for greater stability of 
earnings as compared with the other hard 
coalers. The enormous and lucrative pas- 
senger movement over its lines also tends 
to stabilize earnings. 

Prior to 1921, at which time the com- 
pany’s coal properties were segregated, 
net from its coal subsidiary provided very 
nearly one-half of total net available for 
the stock, and large earnings from this 
source allowed the payment of dividends 
of $10 a share annually from 1905 to 1921. 
In the same year that coal properties were 
segregated, a stock dividend of 100% was 
paid, and dividends on the increased stock 
have since been paid at the rate of $6 an- 
nually. Thus the road is now paying out 


_@ greater amount in dividends than pre- 


viously, and yet has lost a very profitable 
source of revenue. While interest re- 
ceived on 60 millions of bonds taken in 
payment for its coal properties amounts 
to 2.4 million dollars annually, this is less 
than one-half of the amount formerly re- 
ceived from coal properties. 

A glance at the accompanying table will 
show how stable earnings have been over 
a period of years, and will explain why 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is 
held up as an example of what a railroad 
should be. Nevertheless, the margin of 
earnings over and above the dividend has 
not been large and in the past year but 

(Please turn to page 984) 
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Missouri, Kansas & Texas Lines 





Securities That Will Interest Seekers 
of Attractive Low-Priced Issues 


The Opportunity Presented by M. K. T. 
Adjustment 5s and Preferred Stock 


HE Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R. 

Co. operates a system of 3,200 miles 

extending from St. Louis and 
Kansas City to Galveston on the Gulf of 
Mexico. The road was recently reor- 
ganized and the present company assumed 
control on March 31, 1923. During the 
long receivership, the property was placed 
in a much improved condition and con- 
siderable mileage that had not been prof- 
itable was discarded. The “Katy” has 
made a very satisfactory record since be- 
ing placed on its feet again. 

In 1922, the old company had gross 
operating revenues of 55 millions. This 
resulted in a net operating income after 
all taxes and rents of 10.4 millions. Last 
year’s gross revenues were a_ million 
higher, but the system’s traffic increased 
more than this would indicate, since the 
mileage was decreased. The figures for 
the whole of 1922 and the first three 
months of 1923 include the lines that were 
left out of the reorganization. The num- 
ber of miles operated has declined 14%. 

Net operating income for 1923 was only 
88 millions as compared with 10.4 mil- 
lions the preceding year. The decrease is 
due to a rise in the proportion of gross 
revenues consumed by expenses, from 
72.1% to 77.9%. This increase is entirely 
due to the larger sums spent last year 
on maintenance of equipment. The per- 
centage of gross absorbed by transporta- 
tion expense was actually lower. 


Outlook for 1924 


It is impossible, of course, to predict 
this early in the year whether traffic is 
likely to be maintained at the present high 
level. Car loadings thus far have been 
ahead of 1923, and estimates of shippers 
indicate that for the next few months at 
least this condition will continue. It is 
therefore probable that the “Katy’s” reve- 
nues will remain near last year’s figure. 

It is very likely that a substantial 
amount of the additional money used on 
maintenance, of equipment can be saved 
this year. At the beginning of 1923 the 
road had 49.3% of its locomotives unser- 
viceable and 7.6% of its freight cars. 
The locomotives in need of repair were 
greatly reduced and in December, 1923, 
this figure stood at 2.9%. Although still 
a little high, the bulk of the work has 
already been done, and the tremen- 
dous expenditures incurred during the 
past year will not again be necessary. 
The cars in need of repairs have increased 
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Gross Operating Revenues 
Maintenance of Ways and Struct. 
Maintenance of Equip 
Transportation 


Net Operating Income 
Net After Taxes 
Net After Rents 





EARNINGS OF MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS LINES 
In Thousands 
7,393 
14,636 
18,379 


Total (including other) Expenses 43,628 


Note: Indicating that decline in net after rents is attributable to increased 
expenditures for maintenance of equipment. 


% of 1922 
Gross In Thousands 
$55,053 
7,237 
10,548 
18,779 
39,683 
15,351 
12,393 
10,394 


% of 


Gross 
13.2 
19.2 
34.1 


13.2 
26.1 
32.8 


72.1 


77.9 




















slightly to 7.8% in December. However, 
there should be a saving on maintenance 
of equipment of at least two and possibly 
three millions in the present year, as com- 
pared to 1923. 

Under the plan of reorganization, a 
prior lien mortgage was created under 
which bonds of three different series have 
been issued. They are subject to some 
$30,000,000 First 4s of 1990, which were 
not exchanged. The interest charges on 
all of the “Katy’s” bonds bearing a fixed 
rate is now slightly less than $5,000,000. 
The amount available for fixed charges 
has been more than double this sum in 
each of the last two years. This is a 
large margin of safety and is sufficient 
to protect the bondholders against a very 
radical falling off in earning power. The 
long-term prior lien bonds which are due 
in 1962 are selling on about a 6%% basis 
and appear very attractive. They yield a 
very liberal return on the investment, and, 
as the road continues to demonstrate an 
adequate net income, should improve ma- 
terially in price. 

As has been the custom in most recent 
readjustments of a railroad’s indebted- 
ness, the “Katy” changed a large part of 
its fixed interest bearing securities into 
bonds, the payment of interest upon which 
was dependent on the income available. 
The Adjustment 5s of 1967 are a bond 
of this type. They are entitled to a max- 
imum of 5% if earned and become cumu- 
lative after January 1, 1925. Thus far 
the full rate has been paid. 

In 1923, there was available for interest 
on this issue $5,260,000, while the sum 
required was $2,790,000. Interest is pay- 


able semi-annually April 1 and October 1. 
The 2%4% due April 1 has already been 
declared, so that this reduces the present 
price of 55%, at which the Adjustments 
are now selling, to 53. 

Assuming a continuance of the 5% rate, 
the current yield is 9.50%. In many re- 
spects this security resembles a preferred 
stock rather than a bond, for the non- 
payment of interest would not constitute 
a default. This mainly explains the ex- 
tremely high yield. With the road’s 
earnings at the present level, there ap- 
pears no reason why this issue should 
not sell considerably higher. 


Prospects for Stock 


There is at present preferred stock out- 
standing to the amount of $30,000,000. It 
may receive a maximum of 7%, and be- 
comes cumulative after Januay 1, 1928. 
Net income for 1923 was equivalent to 
$8.70 per share on this issue. If the ex- 
pected savings in operating expenses, 
which were mentioned above, actually ma- 
terialized the amount available would be 
near $15 per share. 

“Katy” Preferred is now selling at 
31, at which price, even if dividends 
are not declared for some time, it 
seems an attractive speculation. Any 
further improvement in earnings is 
bound to be reflected by higher quo- 
tations for this issue. 

The common stock which is now at 
11 is, of course, far removed from any 
possibilities of receiving anything for 
many years to come. It may be ex- 
pected, however, to move in sympathy 
with the senior issues, 
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Three Desirable Debenture 
Bond Investments 


Well Secured Issues Offering a 
Good Yield at the Present Time 





investor is the aggregate amount of out- 





Unwarranted prejudice against debenture bonds on the 
art of the investment public very often gives the prospec- 
ive buyer an opportunity to secure bonds offering an un- 
isually fair return, in comparison with the risk involved. 
1s pointed out in this article, the investor should not be con- 
erned with the name of the bond, but rather with the actual 
ecurity behind it, and the provisions of issue, as contained 


n the indenture. 








N exhaustive review of debenture 
bond offerings made in the past 
twenty years reveals the rather 

artling fact that the great majority of 
1ese securities have either been issued by 

‘porations exceptionally strong finan- 
ally, or else by those with a very weak 
edit position. Why this is so becomes 
adily apparent to anyone seeking the 
suse. Take the case of those companies 
f strong credit. They are assured of a 
ady market for their securities, no mat- 
r what their classification or how the 
onds may be secured. Somehow the in- 
esting public feels, and perhaps right- 
ully so, that any bond issued under an 
identure made with a very strong organi- 
ation, should be a good investment. The 
dvantage to such a company in issuing 
lebenture bonds lies in the elimination of 

specific mortgage, and the fact that they 
an be retired more easily than specific 
ien bonds. 

The reason why weak companies resort 
o this type of bond issue is just as easily 
xplained. Were they compelled to ‘issue 
t second or third mortgage, it would have 
o be offered at a large discount and in 
ome cases could not be marketed at all, 
is the average investor is not content to 
suy such a security. The debenture has 
n many cases enabled these companies to 
leceive the purchaser as to the value of 
lis investment, obtaining credit where 
ther means might have failed. Because 
»f this circumstance, the investor should 
take unusual care in choosing debentures, 
but on the other hand should not be prej- 
udiced against them as a class, since many 
debenture bonds offer unusual opportuni- 
ties. 

As for the definition of a debenture 
bond, it is nothing more than an evidence 
of corporate indebtedness, having prece- 
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dence over preferred and common stocks. 
In other words, it is a note, generally in 
coupon form and not secured by mort- 
gage. The holder has no right to fore- 
closure, and in case of default must take 
what he can get after all prior claims are 
satisfied. As a preferred creditor, he can 
institute proceedings for a judgment or 
the appointment of a receiver. 


What should concern the prospective 


standing mortgage bonds, which have 
prior claim to assets, and also under what 
conditions additional amounts can be sold. 
Provision is very often made that no 
mortgage indebtedness is to be created 
which shall not equally secure the out- 
standing debentures which is, of course, 
a most desirable feature from the stand- 
point of the debenture bondholder. For 
the necessary protection against additional 
mortgages, most debenture instruments 
now contain provisions that give priority 
of claim against subsequent issues 

There are several debenture bond issues 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
that are excellent examples of offerings 
made by companies in either a very strong 
or weak credit position. Prominent among 
those in the former class are the General 
Electric 5s of 1952 now quoted above par, 
and among the latter, the Pierce-Arrow 
8s of 1943, selling around 77. The three 
issues discussed in this article are of the 
better grade, yet at current price levels, 
yield a very fair return on the investment. 





Phila. Co. Conv. Debenture 5\%s of 1938 


Well Protected by the Company’s Earning Power 


HESE bonds were offered to the pub- 

lic in the first quarter of last year 
at a price of 92% and interest, and have 
subsequently sold within a very narrow 
range, being quoted around 91 at the pres- 
ent time. They are authorized and out- 
standing in the amount of 10 million 
dollars. 

While not secured by mortgage, the 
debenture 5%s are a direct obligation of 
the Philadelphia Co., the total net assets 
of which have a bock value in excess of 
112 millions, compared with funded debt 
of 41.2 million dollars. The issue is sub- 


ject to prior liens totaling 31.2 millions, 
maturing for the most part subsequent 
to 1938. 

As the company has a _ very 
earning record, there need be no fear on 
the part of the investor that debentures 
were issued because of a poor credit 
standing. In the past ten years, interest 
charges have been earned on the average 
of over 3.8 times annually with an esti- 
mate of 4.3 times for the past year alone. 
During 1921, a comparatively poor show- 
ing was made and yet net income was 
2.6 times interest requirements, which is 


good 





Total 
Funded Debt 


Philadelphia Co. .......... $41,200,000 
6,000,000 
2,025,000 


Company 


Pressed steel Car Co 
U. S. Hoffman Mach. Corp.. . 


STATISTICAL COMPARISON 


tInterest 
times 
earned 
3.7 
6.0 


5.9 


Market Value of 
Capital Stock 
$26,700,000 

17,500,000 
3,000,000 


*Net Tangible 
Assets 
$112,700,000 
45,200,000 

6,300,000 


+ Five year average. * Applicable to bonds. 








good evidence of how well the debentures 
are protected by earnings. It is also 
essential to know that dividends of 6% 
or more annually have been paid uninter- 
ruptedly on the company’s common stock 
for a period of more than 27 years. 

The indenture provides that no further 
mortgage debt can be created other than 
additional bonds under the authorized 100 
million dollar First Ref. & Coll. Mort- 
gage, and purchase money mortgages 
without equally securing the debentures. 
They are redeemable on 30 days notice at 
102% and interest up to March 1, 1933, 
and thereafter at 4% less premium each 
year to maturity. The holder has the 
privilege of converting his debentures 
into non-callable 6% cumulative preferred 
stock par for par, at any time up to five 
days prior to redemption dates or up to 
maturity. 

The business dates back to 1884 and 
represents well diversified operations. 


The Philadelphia Co. now owns or con- 
trols an extensive gas producing, trans- 
porting and distributing system in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, supplying the 
City of Pittsburgh almost without com- 
petition. It also owns the entire stock 
of the Duquesne Light Company and the 
Philadelphia Oil Company, as well as a 
substantial block of securities of the Pitts- 
burgh Railways Co. Franchises under 
which the company and its subsidiaries 
operate are, with few minor exceptions, 
practically unlimited as to time. 

Since the 14.5 millions of outstand- 
ing 6% preferred stock may be con- 
sidered as an investment, it can readi- 
ly be seen that the debentures are 
entitled to a favorable rating. The 
yield of 614% offered at current prices 
is very attractive. Furthermore, it is 
not improbable that the conversion 
privilege may eventually be of value 
to the debenture bondholder. 





U. S. Hoffman Machinery Deb. 8s of 1932 


Possess Several Unique Features 


‘HE business of the U. S. Hoffman 
Machinery Corporation was original- 
ly established in 1908. The corporation 
is the owner of exclusive or basic pat- 
ents covering the manufacture of gar- 
ment pressing machinery, different models 
of which are used extensively by gar- 
ment manufacturers, hotels, cleaning and 
dyeing establishments, and any number 
of small pressing and tailoring shops 
scattered throughout the country. Basic 
patents owned with the one exception, ex- 
pire subsequent to the maturity date of 
the company’s bonds which are outstand- 
ing in the amount of 2 million dollars. 
They are fairly well secured as to 
assets, the net tangible book value 


The company has a good record of 
sales growth and earnings, net available 
for interest charges having averaged more 
than 5.9 times present annual require- 
ments in the past five years. For 1923, 
the amount reported was in excess of one 
million dollars compared with a require- 


ment of approximately $160,000. The 
stability of earnings is shown by the fact 
that in 1921, an unfavorable year in in- 
dustry, U. 9: Hoffman reported net be- 
fore taxes of over one million dollars 
compared with but $650,000 in the pre- 
vious year, and $574,000 in 1919. 

The potential market for this company’s 
machines is large and it is undoubtedly 
the leader in the field both through pat- 
ents held and superior management 
There can be every expectation that bus- 
iness will continue to grow and profits 
increase. At the rate the debentures are 
now being retired, it is altogether likely 
that they will have been called by ma- 
turity, but in the event that the holder 
still has his bonds at that time, he will 
receive 110 and interest as provided in 
the indenture. The three shares that will 
be paid at redemption or maturity now 
have a market value of $60, which would 
mean an additional six points to be added 
to the value of the bond. 

At present prices of 104, the current 
yield is 7.6% with additional return to 
be secured varying in amount accord- 
ing to the date of redemption and the 
market value of the common stock at 
that time. Under any event the holder 
would appear to have prospects of re- 
ceiving a fair profit in addition to the 
current yield, and in view of the fa- 
vorable record of earnings, and com- 
parative safety, the issue appears a 
good business man’s investment. 





Pressed Steel Car 5s of 1933 


Constitute the Company’s Entire Funded Indebtedness 


HE Pressed Steel Car Company 
manufactures steel freight and pas- 
senger cars, trucks, truck frames, bol- 


——— 





of which is approximately 3.2 mil- 
lions, excluding patents carried at 
2.7 millions. Net working capital, 
as of December 3lst, 1923, was 
2.2 million dollars or slightly more 
than the outstanding amount of 
bonds. 

Among other things, the inden- 
ture provides that, so long as 
more than one million of deben- 
tures are outstanding, no more 
than $3 annually per share shall be 
paid in dividends on the capital 
stock. A sinking fund calls for 
the payment of $250,000 per an- 
num, and in addition, an amount 
equal to twenty-five per cent of 
the net earnings as available for 
the capital stock. The bonds are 
redeemable on thirty days notice 
on or before July Ist, 1924, at 
104 and interest; on or before 
July Ist, 1925, at 105% and inter- 
est; on or before July Ist, 1926, 
at 107 and interest; on or before 
July 1st, 1927, at 108% and inter- 
est, and thereafter and at matur- 
ity at 110 and interest. The holder 
of a $1,000 debenture bond is also 
entitled to 3 shares of common 
stock at the time of redemption, 





PHILA. CO. 
CONV.DEB. 53s 


—1923— % 
Recent Price 91 


————$—$<—$<—_ 


Price Range of Three Debenture bonds 


PRESSED STEEL 
CONV. 55 193 


‘ 
——1923—"% 
Recent Price 90 
* /ssued tn 7923 





or at maturity. 
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Recent Price 104 
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sters and other steel specialties for cars, 
the capacity of its plants being above 15% 
of the total estimated production of 
cars in this country. Present out- 
standing capitalization consists of 
6 millions, 10-year conv. gold 5s, 
due January Ist, 1933, 12.5 mil- 
lions of 7% non-cumulative pre- 
ferred and a like amount of com- 
mon stock, $100 par value. 

Although the bonds are not se- 
cured by mortgage and were issued 
for the expressed purpose of re- 
ducing bank loans and strength- 
ening quick asset position, this is 
certainly no reflection on their 
value, since there are no prior 
liens and net tangible assets are 
nearly eight times the amount of 
the entire issue. The indenture 
provides that, while any of the 
bonds are outstanding, the com- 
pany will not mortgage or other- 
wise incumber any of its property, 
other than stocks or bonds or 
similiar securities, except subse- 
quently acquired property, for not 
exceeding 75% of the purchase 
price. Furthermore, the issue is 
authorized only in the amount 
now outstanding. 

Earnings of the company have 
been satisfactory over a long pe- 
riod of years, so far as bonds 
and preferred stock are con- 

(Please turn to page 996) 
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BONDS 


Market Irregular—Industrials BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE 


HE bond market during the past two HIGH GRADE . — 
weeks had to face several adverse Gus tee On on en- 
developments from the investor's Sten-Caltshie Bends: Ap: Gen, a Sates 

standpoint. The Mellon tax measure was, Baltimore & Ohio, 4s, 1948............. 


. ; H H ide- Canadian Northern Vebenture 640, 1946 
it least for the time being, side-tracked, fi 6 ieee Ge 


with indications a less favorable tax bill Great Northern Genl. 7s, 1986 

an . an New York Central Rid. and Im 

would ultimately be passed. Congress Western Union Telegraph Co. @i48, "1936 
appeared intent on a Soldier Bonus mea- ew York Edison Co. 6%s, 1941 


sure, which would make inroads on the ush Terminal Buildings 5s, 1960 . 


anticipated surplus in the treasury. How- Callable Bonds: 


a . . , 7 = € Armour & Co. ot Del Ast 6%s, 1948..............- 
ever, investment issues showed no weak Armour & Co. Real Estate 432, 1989 : 


ness. Genedion bag ~g Ti, Seeceosesse eee 
¥ . caes : . ucuesne Light Co. 6s, 
There was a distinct demarcation in the Philadelphia Company ¢e. 1944 

speculative list as between rail and indus- ; 

trial issues. The former actually showed |) rweewerr 

tria y sn B. & O., P. J. & M. 3%s, 1925 

2n advancing tendency, whereas indus- [|| 8B. & O., Southwest Div. Ist mig. 3%, 1925 


trials lost ground. Seaboard Air Line || Seaboard & Roanoke Ist be. 19% 


ssues continued upward, as did the junior Unies Pecific conv. ts, 1927 ; is 
> . ominion of Canada Internal 6%s, 1927 
bonds of the St. Louis & San Francisco Bell Telashane Gompene of Conate Gn, 1808 


and Missouri, Kansas & Texas adjust- of America 7s, 1925 


ment 5s. Erie and New Haven bonds Columbia Gas & Electric Co a oe es 


were also firm. Minneapolis & St. Louis MIDDLE GRADE 
consolidated 5s, 1934, gained 5 points on (For Income and Profit) 

light transactions, and the Chicago, Mil- Railroads: 

. : Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ist 5s, 1938............ 
waukee & St. Paul issues held the greater Seams & Gite camp. ta Oe 

part of their previous gains. Cuva R. R. Ist 5s, 1952 


: hi = Chicago & Eastern Illinois Gen. 5s, 1951 
In the public utility group, the Brook Ens £ Jersey Ist 6s, 1955 


lyn-Manhattan Transit 6s were strong. Kansas City Southern Rid. and Imp. 5s, 1950 
962 


. : : : : Missourt, Kansas & Texas Prior Lien 5s, 1 c 
It was in the industrial list that the ee ee Weed 0 tock: ton Coke Gan it ) 
2 


greatest irregularity was witnessed. The New York, Ontario & Western 4s, 199 
| 950 


. : : ew = St. L. & S. F. Prior Lien 4s, 1 
convertible sugar issues, which had form Western Pacific let Se, 1946 


erly distinguished themselves by their nite 


strength, naturally lost ground when the Quccentn Gennes Uinten Gn. tar Gr, 2008 


stock market turned weak. South Porto Bethichem Stee! Co. 5s, 1936 


>: Computing ‘labulating & Kecording 6s, 194) 
Rico 7s held strongly at around 103. The Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Co. @s, 1041 


fight between the Swift and Wilson fac- [|| 8B. F. Goodrich Ist 6%s, 1947 


: : ; rs = | International Paper Co. 5s, 1947 
tions relative to policy of Wilson & Com | Sinclair Pipe Line 6s, 1943 


pany resulted in a collapse in quotations South Porto Rico Ist Mtz. and Col. 7s, 1941 
942 


4 ’ a Union Bag & Paper Co. 6s, 1 
for that company’s bonds, although pass U. S. Rubber 6s, 1947 


ing of the dividend on the preferred stock || Wilson & Co. Ist 6s, 1941 
could only strengthen the position of the Public Utilities: 


debt issues. However, appreciation of the Amer. Water Works & Elect. Corp. Col. bo, 1008... 
i } Dominion Power & Transmission Ist 5s, 19 
low presse caused a rally, the first 6s, Denver Gas & Elec. Ist and Rid. 5s, 1951 


which had sold at 90, rebounding to 94%, Havana Elec. Ry. Light & Power 5s, 1954 


r . a ¢ Hudson & Manhanttan Refunding 5s, 1957 
with sharp rallies from the lows in the Slechemen febaay Coun, 40, 2000 


convertible 6s and 7%. The American [| Montreal Tramways bs. 1941 ic iaae 
f i ; 1 acific Gas lec. Genl. and . 5s, 1 ° 
Agricultural Chemical Company 7%s Ucah Power & Light be, 1944 


broke away from the influence of the re- United Fuel Gas 1936..... ve 

ceivership of the Virginia-~Carolina Chemi- Virginia Railway & Power 6s, 1934 

cal Company, and rebounded sharply from SPECULATIVE 

their low of 93, as the position of the ws (For Income and Profit) 

holder of this bond is entirely different, Chicago Great Western Ist 4s, 1959........ eeccccccs 


the American Agricultural Chemical Com- Brie aml, Lien, ts, 1906. . bz" aai 
pany being in good financial condition and ane 


covering interest charges. However, there Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist cons. 5s, 1934 
: te i ith € the Virgini Missouri, Kansas & Texas Adj. Mtg. 5s, 1967 
on hea - y in either ye the “gel St Louis & San, Prencioce Adj. Me 6s, 1986 
rolin r s or the con- ‘oc and, Ar’ uisiana Ist $)48, 
7 or . 4 a _ 5 > a nau aa Seaboard Air Line 4s, 1950 : 
vertible debenture 7¥2s. Another wea Western Maryland Ist Mtg. 4s, 1952... 1.1...) sane 


feature was the Kelly Springfield 8s. aetniitien 


Cuba Cane Sugar 7s, 1930.............. 
Empire Gas & Fuel 74s, Series “A” 1937 
International Mercantile Marine 6s, 1941 


ATTENTION! Wilson & Co. 74s, 1931 


Readers of THE MAGAZINE Public Utilities: 


OF WALL STREET are invited to Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit @s, 1968......++++-0+++-(€).... 78 810 ddl 
i 7 Chicago Railways ist 5s, 1927 eka 714 14.60 
send in names of friends who Eneatbase Rapid Transit 5s, 1966 Bowl 6235 820 A 


: P : 0 
are likely to be interested in Third Avenue Railway Rid. 4s, 1960 i a 7.90 il 


financial matters. In exchange alt aa —- 

7 * Principal and interest guaranteed by Dominion of Canada. ft Callable in 1951. Call- 
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“Bond Yields at a Glance.” This government payments during period ot a of railroads. 
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Money, Credit and Business 


Cotton 


Wheat 


Corn 


Which Way Are the Prices for the 
Three Great Staples Headed? 


An Analysis of the Agricultural Situation 


HE “plight of the farmer” has been 

the subject of such extensive dis- 
cussion since the post-war collapse 
crippled the earning power of agriculture 
that it is scarcely possible to add any new 
facts to a description of the farmer’s po- 
sition. The rapid deflation of 1921 car- 
ried commodity prices down to a de- 
cidedly unprofitable level for practically 
every industry but, while many have since 
recovered, agriculture is by all odds the 
most important of those which are still 
fighting an uphill battle, and, because of 
peculiar conditions, has been the least suc- 
cessful thus far in regaining equilibrium. 
The effects of maladjustment in farm- 
ing communities are far-reaching because 
of the basic nature of the agricultural in- 
dustry and the size of population involved. 
This has been amply demonstrated in the 
spread of radicalism throughout the 
wheat-raising states where farmers are 
hardest hit. The disturbances caused by 
attempts at unsound legislation, designed 
to relieve but more likely to injure the 
object of political sympathy, are suffi- 
ciently evident. Examples of depression 
in those industries most closely related to 
the farmer are easily brought forth in 
the case of fertilizers and agricultural 
implement manufacture, while more re- 
cently the extensive string 


tain of the wheat-growing districts, are 
improving and have already improved in 
consequence. The question of exports can 
largely be solved by regulation of produc- 
tion through reduction in output of those 
products which suffer most from lack of 
foreign markets. The experience of the 
past three or more years seems to have 
revealed to the farmer the vulnerability 
of his position in this direction. 

Prices for agricultural products are not 
yet properly balanced, or rather adjusted, 
to the general commodity level, although 
some improvement did occur in 1923. 
Granted relief in this direction it is prob- 
able that much of the radicalism in farm 


communities would disappear. Then again, 
it is possible that the farmer would find 
his present status less irksome had war 
inflation not brought him abnormal re- 
turns and distorted his viewpoint. 

Be that as it may, the agricultural situ- 
ation has its redeeming features as will be 
disclosed by a study of the position of 
leading products. It is pertinent, how- 
ever, to observe here that while cotton, 
wheat or corn are generally classed as the 
most important commodities raised, dairy 
products, animals, butter, eggs and the 
like have no small place in the agricul- 
tural industry and producers of these 
have had little of which to complain. 





COTTON 





RICE movements of raw cotton have 

traced the story of a struggle be- 
tween trade conditions and_ statistical 
position for months past. Despite the 
strength of the latter, however, the fight 
latterly developed into a losing one for 
all but short sellers as the trade situa- 
tion became steadily less favorable. After 
rising to peak levels at 37.60 cents a 
pound in November, cotton turned down- 


ward to 28 cents a pound on a course 
which only lately seems to have reached 
its ending in a period of relative stability. 
The practically uninterrupted drop 
in raw cotton may be termed a virtual 
collapse, for the loss of nearly 10 cents 
a pound in a short space of three months 
is certainly drastic, and betokens a re- 
versal based upon no insignificant influ- 
ence. As already indicated, the statistical 
position of the commodity 





of failures of small banks in 
the Dakotas and other grain- 
raising states testifies to the 
truth of this assertion. 

Primarily, the difficulties 
of agriculture grew out of 
conditions left by the World 
War. Normal export mar- 
kets were cut off, land values 
were unduly inflated and to 
some extent farm production 
was increased. High wages 
in industrial lines, also an 
aftermath of the war, have 
attracted much of the labor 
supply away from the farms 
and have increased costs of 
farm production to almost 
prohibitive proportions. 

The labor problem seems 
unlikely to yield to early 
solution, but the effect of 
farm-land inflation is steadi- 
ly being overcome, and credit 


securities. 


ONDITIONS affecting agriculture are 

of the utmost importance to business and 
Of prime importance is the posi- 
tion of the three great staples—cotton, corn 
and wheat. Cotton affects the South directly 
and the rest of the country indirectly. Wheat 
and corn affect the whole country, though 
the main source of supply is the Middle West. 
No intelligent view of the entire business out- 
look can be had without including the pros- 
pects for these important commodities. 


has been strong throughout 
this period and recent events 
have caused further gains. 
Estimates of the world’s 
carry-over of raw _ cotton 
as of July 31, 1923, vary 
rather widely, but using 
2.57 million bales as the most 
representative figure and add- 
ing to this the estimated yield 
for the new crop which is 
placed at 10.08 million bales 
we have an indicated supply 
of 12.65 million bales for the 
1923-1924 season. Domestic 
and export consumption in 
the six months ended Jan- 
uary 31, had already ab- 
sorbed 6.96 million bales of 
this total leaving only 5.69 
million bales for these re- 
quirements until the next 
season’s crop becomes avail- 
able 

— In the light of these figures 





conditions, except in cer- 
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t is perhaps fortunate that cotton mills 
lave restricted output, for it is evident that 
ven though demand for raws should be 
naterially circumscribed over the remain- 
der of the season, the carry-over will be 
uncomfortably small. Why then have 
prices declined so severely? The answer 
is to-be found primarily in the resistance 
)f consumers to rising prices on finished 
goods. 

Increased raw material costs must, be 
passed along to the consumer through the 
nedium of higher prices for the finished 
oduct if the manufacturer is to sur- 
ive, but when this course is not open 
o him his only recourse is to limit 
yperations until a normal balance can be 
estored. Since the latter part of 1923 
ind up to the time of the debacle in the 
aw cotton market, the spread between 
aws and finished cottons was rapidly 
videning because of the consumer's un- 
villingness to meet imperative advances. 
This condition has been considerably re- 
ieved by the subsequent drop in raw 
otton but meanwhile the mills have cut 
wroduction and curtailed purchases of sup- 
lies to the point where the cotton manu- 
acturing industry may be said to be 
ictually depressed. 

On top of this, foreign consumers of 
American cotton, normally heavy buyers, 
iave been driven to seek their require- 
nents elsewhere as the high prices of 
ast November and December were ruinous 
to them as well as home manufacturers. 
Thus the cotton market was robbed of its 
upport and price structure toppled over, 


even in the face of threatening shortage. 

To the farmer this reversal is obvious- 
ly disappointing but hardly serious. Cot- 
ton at 37 cents a pound is, of course; the 
harbinger of prosperity to the Southern 
planters but cotton at current levels, 
slightly under 30 cents a pound is still 
quite satisfactory and there seems sufh- 
cient basis in the present situation to en- 
courage the expectation that prices mate- 
rially lower than this will bring forth 
strong demand. 

The market, as previously indicated, 
already shows indications of resistance to 
further pressure in that prices have held 


within the present range around 28 cents 
for some little time, suggesting that the 
unfavorable factors in the trade situation 
were largely discounted by the collapse in 
prices. The reduction in manufacturing 
activities must ultimately have its effect 
in restoring a balance between demand for 
goods and supply at fair prices and final- 
ly, the prospect for relief in a strained 
supply situation in the form of a proba- 
ble increase in next season's yield has 
been greatly reduced by the farmer him- 
self, for the approximate drop of 10 cents 
a pound is a powerful deterrent to larger 
cultivation of acreage 








WHEAT 








THIS important commodity has shaken 

off the lethargy which characterized 
it during many of the latter months of 
1923 when, under the influence of bumper 
crops in North America (increased yield 
in Canada more than balanced reduction 
in the domestic crop), South America 
and Australia, prices were depressed and 
speculative enthusiasm for operations in 
the wheat market chilled by the lack of 
those offsetting cross-currents which make 
for profitable trading fluctuations. Begin- 
ning in the early part of February, a 
broad speculative demand set in which has 
carried wheat prices from the December 
low of $1.053%6 a bushel, for the May 
option at Chicago, to a high of $1.15%. 
Some 


recession has occurred of late but. 


no more than might be considered normal. 

This improvement is, of course, grati- 
fying. At the same time it is clear that 
wheat raisers would welcome, and greatly 
need, a further readjustment between the 
price of their product and the general 
commodity level before normal purchas- 
ing power may be restored. The outlook 
in this direction, however, seems fairly 
encouraging, although the situation is pe- 
culiarly complex in that domestic prices 
are holding from 5 to 10 cents a bushel 
above parity with the international mar- 
kets. Much Canadian wheat is coming 
across the border for this reason, despite 
the high tariff wall and the fact that the 
same disparity exists between Canadian 

(Please turn to page 998) 
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Mere About the Theory of Pyramids 


The Importance of Planning, Patience and Precautions 


' HEORETICALLY speaking (which 
r is quite customary among traders 
who tell you about the wonderful 
position they once held in a certain stock, 
id what a small fortune they might have 
cleaned up if they had done thus and so; 
r what they expect to make if the stock 
ey now hold will behave as it should), 
pyramiding is not so darigerous as some 
ould have us believe, and sometimes 
opportunities with attractive probabilities 
re available to those who are willing to 
ive this form of speculation serious 
tudy, and provided the campaign is care- 
ily planned, and provided the 


For the sake of simplicity, the figures 
in the table do not provide for commis- 
sions, interest and invisible eighths. These 
are fixed charges and may be provided 
for as such. Again, there will be some 
irregularity on account of the fact that 
the small lots of stock will in reality be 
purchased at different fractions above the 
stop orders in the scale. However, the 
table illustrates the general theory. It 
indicates that our pyramider could make 
a profit of about 100% on a 9-point ad- 
vance, 200% on a 14-point advance, 300% 


on an 18-point advance, 400% on a 22- 


point advance, 10 for 1 on a 40-point rise, 
and 16 for 1 on a 50-point rise. The 
theory is wonderful! Now let us inves- 
tigate the “jokers.” 


The Example 


The first essential is a suitable stock. 
3acksight over the past twelve months 
will show that this is not impossible. For 
example, it will be observed that South 
Porto Rico Sugar has advanced from 
about 39 last August to 95 early in March, 
a total advance of about 55 points, a lit- 

tle beyond the range of our theo- 





lan is carried out with the nec- 
essary patience, and provided the 
essential precautions are taken 
against the unforeseen collapse of 
the pyramid, and provided suitable 
tocks are selected for the opera- 
tion. With the above provisions, 
pyramiding involves the risk of 
mall loss with the possibility of 

substantial profit. 

The reason why most. traders 
o not indulge in pyramiding, or 
cannot make any money in it, is 
probably owing to their failure to 
‘lect a suitable stock, that is to 
1y, an issue that has established 
reputation for wide swings when 
t gets under way; their failure 
to exercise the necessary patience 
n persistently carrying out their 
lan; and their unwillingness to 
ake the precautions necessary to 
‘revent disaster. 


The Basic Theory 


The basic theory of a pyramid 
s simple. For example, suppose 
he trader buys 100 shares of a 
tock at the market, and 10 shares 
nore every point up. Jf the stock 
.dvances regularly, and never has 
. reaction of more than a point 
1 two on the way up, it is ap- 
narent that the only capital that 
1eed be involved is the ten points 
nargin on the original purchase, 
or the profit on the advance sup- 
plies the required margin on all 
subsequent purchases. If the mar- 
gin is to be 20 points, the pur- 
chases after the first lot should 
be 5% more every point up, or 
10% more every two points up. 
The theoretical result of such a 


Points 
Rise 


A THEORETICAL PYRAMID 


Buy 100 Shares at Market and 10% More 


Every Point Up 

Profit 
Added 
0 
$100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
210 
220 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 


Total 
Profit 
0 
$100 
210 
330 
460 
600 
750 
910 
1,080 
1,260 
1,450 
1,650 
1,860 
2,080 
2,310 
2,550 
2,800 
3,060 
3,330 
3,610 
3,900 
4,200 
4,510 
4.830 
5,160 
5,500 
7,350 
9,450 
11,800 
14,400 
17,250 


Total 
Shares 
100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
210 
220 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
300 
310 
320 
330 
340 
350 
400 
450 
500 
550 
600 


300 


320 
330 


390 
440 


590 





pyramid is illustrated herewith. 


Margin 


retical table. It will be noted also 
that after rising above 40 the last 
time, the stock never had a reac- 
tion of over 7 points, the second 
greatest reaction being about 5 
points, and the others 4 points, 
3 points and less. It is apparent 
also that with sufficient margin 
available to carry through a 
7-point reaction, and with a stop- 
loss order kept 8 points below the 
last high for each advance, our 
theoretical pyramid would have 
worked out in practice. 

Observe also that the 7-point 
reaction referred to began after 
an advance of 15 points, at which 
juncture our table indicates that 
there was an available margin of 
over 14 points, so that only three 
points more would have been re- 
quired to maintain a minimum of 
10 points. 

Another backsight shows that 
Prairie Oil & Gas was under per- 
sistent accumulation last year be- 
tween 155 and 158, and that it 
rose thereafter to 269, a total of 
over 110 points. In this case the 
joker might have been a little 
more disconcerting at times, f 


Points 


10 
10 
10.1 
10.2 
10.4 
10.6 
10.9 
11.2 
11.5 
11.9 
12.2 
12.6 
13.0 
13.3 
13.8 
14.2 
14.6 
15.0 
15.4 
15.9 
16.3 
16.8 
17.2 
17.6 
8.1 
8.5 
20.8 
23.2 
25.6 
28.0 
30.4 


ior 
this issue indulges in wide swings 
On the way up there were two 
reactions of 15 points, and several 
of 8 to 10 points. These reac- 
tions would have required either 
sufficient margin to carry through, 
or the necessary trading ability to 
sell out part of the line on bulges 
with a firm determination to re- 
purchase on subsequent stpport. 
The kind of trading ability to 
which we allude has been dis- 
cussed in its various phases 
(Please turn to page 995) 
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Industrials 


First Instalment 





Which Is the Most Promising 
Dividend-Paying Stock in 
Each Leading Industry? 


In This Articl 
n 1S rticie Steel 


Railroad Rail Equipment 
Chain Stores 


Sugar 
Department Stores 


A STAFF ANALYSIS 


HIS series of articles which will be published 
in three instalments, of which this is the 
first, is the result of a careful investigation 

into the merits of leading dividend-paying stocks 
in leading industries conducted by the staff of 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 

Before coming to their conclusions, the Staff 
writers had to see that their selections conformed 
with the following requirements: 


1. The stock had to be a dividend-payer. 
2. It had to offer a good yield—seven per cent 
or over. 


Great Northern's Seven Year Record 


PRICE RANGE 


OT EARNED ON P’F'D 
fB DIV. PAID ON P’FD 


3. It had to offer a reasonable opportunity for 

profit. 

4. It had to represent a big, well-established 

company. 

5. The dividend had to be reasonably well 

secured. 

6. The stock had to have a good market. 

If these provisions were met with, the stock was 
to be considered eligible for investigation. Need- 
less to say, there were very few stocks that could 
pass the test. Some stocks, for .example, were 
discarded because they had already been exploited 
in the market; others offered only a small yield; 
still others were in a questionable posi- 
tion regarding the dividend outlook, and 
others were at the disadvantage of pos- 
sessing a narrow market. In some in- 
stances, it was a question whether to choose 
between a standard issue in the investment 
class and others of a more minor character. 
If the investment stock had already ex- 
perienced a sharp advance, however, it was 
discarded in favor of those which had not 
yet enjoyed such an advance. On the other 
hand, several stocks were selected which, 
although they had already had a substan- 
tial rise, contained possibilities of further 
advance. 

In considering the stocks recommended, 
the investor should be under no illusions 
concerning their character. All common 
stock issues are speculative, and where the 
element of profit enters the greater the ele- 
ment of speculation. Since these issues 
are recommended mainly for their possi- 
bilities of market enhancement, it follows 
that they possess a speculative character. 
This is in no way a reflection upon thes¢« 
securities, as they all represent sound, well- 
established companies. Nevertheless, it 
does act as a measure of identification. It 
should be noted that the average yield oi 
the six stocks recommended is high, about 
8%, so that an investment in each of these 
issues would give not only a good degree of 





diversification but a good income as well. 
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Great Northern Railway 





Great Northern Selected as 
Most Attractive Rail 


The Basis for the Selection 


HE stock I select as offering the best op- 
portunity for appreciation in value among 
the dividend-paying rails is Great Northern 
preferred. It is well known that the Northwestern 
roads have had a very difficult time in the past 
several years. Freight rate increases in this sec- 
tion of the country have not been as great as the 
average increase for the railroads of the United 
States, and as a result the Northwestern roads 
have been unable to earn what is designated by 
the Government as a fair return on their valua- 
tion. In 1923, not one of these roads succeeded 
in earning the 534,% on the value of their property, 
the best showing having been made by Great 
Northern which earned 434%. In his address to 
Congress, President Coolidge stated that it would 
be unconstitutional to revise rail rates downward 
when such revision would prevent the roads from 
earning a fair return. Under these circumstances, 
I believe it decidedly unlikely that there will be any 
rate readjustment unfavorable to the Northwest- 
ern roads, and there is even a very fair chance of 
revision being made that would benefit this group. 
In 1923, Great Northern earned 7.20% on its 
stock, and this showing is really better than the 
figures indicate, as unusually large sums were 
spent on maintenance. As a result of heavy main- 
tenance expenses, Great Northern Railroad is in 
excellent physical condition, and last year a very 
large volume of business was handled with- 


with its operating expenses better in hand, should 
be able to earn considerably more for its stock in 
1924 than it did last year. As the road is in good 
financial condition and has no early maturities, 
the present dividend rate of 5% appears reason- 
ably well protected. If the Northwestern group 
were allowed to earn anything like a fair return 
on their property values, there is little question 
but that Great Northern would be able to restore 
the old rate of 7% on the stock. 

In view of the earning power displayed last year 
and the encouraging outlook, I consider Great 
Northern at 56 yielding 8.9% an outstanding op- 
portunity in the railroad list.—F. K. 





2—Railway Steel-Spring Co, 





The Most Promising 


Equipment Stock 
Profit and Loss Surplus Trebled 


N choosing the most promising security from 

among the railway equipment group, one has 

to seriously consider several old-line invest- 
ment issues such as the capital stock of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., with its full half-century 
dividend record and American Car & Foundry 
common, which also has a good record and is now 
receiving cash dividend disbursements of $12 an- 
nually per share. A thorough analysis, however, 
shows that the market prices for the majority of 
the equipment securities have amply discounted 
favorable earnings and increased dividend possi- 
bilities for some time ahead. The one outstanding 








out appreciable congestion, delay, or car 
shortage. 

For the month of January, Great North- 
ern reported net of $552,038, which com- 





Nine-Year Record of Ratlway Steel 5pring 
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pared with $917,208 for 1923. When these |||'** 
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was viewed as unfavorable, and the stock vs 
sold off a few points. This interpretation se 
of the January report, however, was not 
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justified, as earnings for January 1923 
were abnormally high, due to a combina- 
tion of unusual circumstances. The report 
of earnings for February will show an en- 
tirely different picture. In this month 
Great Northern’s freight loadings totaled 
54,935 cars, a gain of 12% over 1923. Due 
to the heavy maintenance expenditures of 
last year, Great Northern can well afford 
to cut down on these items in the current 
year, and as a result increase gross busi- 
ness which should be reflected in materially 
higher net earnings. Despite the decrease 
shown in the month of January, net for 
the first two months in all probability will 
show a good increase over 1923 figures. 
A careful survey of the situation in the 
Northwest indicates that gross earnings 
for the first six months of this year will 
exceed the very satisfactory business re- 
ported for this period of 1923. Unless there 
is an unlooked-for decline in the general 
business of the country, Great Northern 
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ALWAYS AN EXCITING PROCESS 
Pouring molten iron into a mould 


exception, in the writer’s opinion, appears to be 
the common stock of the Railway Steel-Spring 
Company. 

While many equipment manufacturers have 
been increasing cash disbursements almost as fast 
as earnings have gained, or else declared one stock 
dividend right after another, Railway Steel- 
Spring has been guided by a much more conser- 
vative policy. Stock capitalization is the same 
now as in the past twenty years or more, yet in 
the past nine years alone, profit and loss surplus 
has more than trebled, and funded debt has been 
retired, as can be seen from the accompanying 
table. Since 1915, net earnings available for the 
13.5 millions of $100 par common stock have 
totaled more than $131 a share, while only $52 
per share has been disbursed to stockholders, 
which speaks well for the conservatism of the 
company’s management. 

Average annual earnings for the period 1915- 
1922 inclusive were $15.40 a share, with a net 
balance for the common stock in each and every 
year. Even in 1921, a profit was shown from 
operations, although the dividend requirement was 
not quite covered. For the past year, the com- 
pany reported net for the common stock equivalent 
to $17.75 a share. After the regular $8 annual 
disbursement which has been maintained for the 
past five years, profit and loss surplus was in- 
creased to a record figure of 14.5 million dollars, 
equivalent to $107 a share on the common stock. 
Surplus earnings for 1923 were kept liquid, work- 
ing capital showing a gain of 1.3 millions over 
the previous year. It is also understood 


3—Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 


Sloss-Sheffield’s Unusually 


High Yield Attractive 
Will 1923’s Record Be Duplicated in 1924? 


LOSS-SHEFFIELD came through 1923 with 

flying colors, with earnings estimated at $20 

a share. As recognition of the great im- 
provement in earnings, the company last Febru- 
ary resumed dividend payments with a declaration 
of $1.50. It is understood that this places the 
stock on a $6 basis, an assumption which seems 
warranted in view of the past policy of the 
company. 

Sloss-Sheffield has always been liberal with 
shareholders when conditions justified such a 
course. For example, in 1918, the company paid 
$10.50 per share; in 1919 and 1920, it paid $6. In 
1921, it made only one quarterly payment of $1.50 
and then suspended dividends. They were re- 
sumed as stated above a month ago. 

Were it merely the high yield now offered hold- 
ers of the stock as current levels of 62, the stock 
would not be any more attractive than a great 
many other industrials offering the same percent. 
or even more. There is more to the story than 
just that. The fact is that the company is prob- 
ably the lowest cost producer of pig iron in the 
country and pig iron is its basic product. In 
times of steel activity, this company always shows 
a high rate of earnings, both on account of its 
low production costs and its small capitalization 
of 5 millions in bonds and 6.7 millions in preferred 
stock coming ahead of only 100,000 shares of com- 
mon of $100 par value. In the past ten years, 
the company has always earned its interest charges 
with a wide margin and in no year in that period 
has failed to earn the preferred dividend. It has 
earned on the common $15 a share and over five 
times in the past seven years, the years 1921 and 
1922 being the only unproductive ones. 

In 1921, owing to depression in industry and 
rather unwise handling of the inventory problem 
together with liberal dividend payments, the com- 
pany had to borrow over 3 millions. Having 
learned this lesson, it is doubtful that the company 
will again subject itself to the same dangers as in 
1921. This may mean a comparatively low rate 

















that practically the entire 8.6 million dollar 
item carried in the balance sheet as “stocks, v/, 
bonds and investments,” are government 
securities so that working capital is actu- 
ally close to 14.5 millions rather than the 75 
5.9 millions ordinarily assumed to be the 
correct amount. 

The present $8 annual dividend not only 
appears well secured, but it seems reason- = 
able for stockholders to expect a split-up of 
shares or a stock dividend in the not dis- 
tant future. The 7.2% yield on the common 
stock at present levels around 110 is very 
desirable from an investment standpoint, 
and profit possibilities, if held for the long 
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pull, would appear to be out of the ordinary. 
—J. M. 
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HANDLING SUGAR CANE ON THE PLANTATION 


Transferring the cane from ox-drawn carts to the cane 
cars for transportation to the raw-sugar factory 


of dividends, possibly confined to the current $6 
rate but even on this basis the stock at 58 shows 
a yield of over 10%. It is probable that there 
is still a good deal of uncertainty regarding the 
rate of disbursement, but with $20 per share earn- 
ings in 1923 behind it and the prospects for at 
least a fairly good year, there is no reason why 
the $6 dividend should not be paid. Some of its 
stockholders have intimated that they would like 
to see the company pay an extra of $12 a share 
to make up for loss of dividends in 1921 and 1922. 
This, however, is not a good prospect. 

Selling around 58 and yielding over 10%, the 
stock seems more attractive, for example, than 
Gulf States, selling around 80 and yielding 6%. 
Both are in the pig iron business, but Gulf States 
has already discounted its $5 dividend which is 
not true in the case of Sloss-Sheffield’s $6 dividend. 

The steel business is in fairly good shape, with 
prospects for substantial if not an astonishing 
amount of business during the current year. 

The company is in good financial position and 
its plants are operating efficiently. With satisfac- 
tory prospects for a good volume of business 
during the first half of the year, the company 
should report a fair-sized surplus in succeeding 
quarters. The stock at these levels seems distinctly 
undervalued and offers a good vehicle for a specu- 
lative investment commitment. In 1920, when it 
earned about the same amount as in 1923, the 
stock sold as high as 82, or about twenty points 
above the present market.—E. D. K. 


4—-Punta Alegre Sugar Co. 





Most Attractive of the 


Sugar Producers 
Low Costs a Great Factor in Prosperity 


UBA produces approximately 28% of the 
world’s cane sugar and practically all is ex- 
ported. Europe’s production of beet sugar is 

expected to increase more than one million tons 
over 1922-1923, but there will be none for export 
and, in addition, it is estimated that European re- 
quirements of cane sugar will be at least 2,000,000 
tons. Annual consumption in the United States 
in the last ten years has increased 1,300,000 tons, 
which is just about equal to the increase in 
Cuba’s production during that period. With 
nothing to show that there will be much, if any, 
excess of production over consumption, indica- 
tions are that the producing companies are in for 
another good season, and Punta Alegre appears to 
be one of the choice producing companies. 

Punta Alegre, controlling about 5% of Cuba’s 
production, resumed dividends upon share capital 
last year, but at no time during the depression was 
the company in serious difficulty. Capitalization 
has been substantially increased during the past 
three years, but a large part of this increase was 
to acquire additional production, notably the 
Baragua Sugar Company, which added a net earn- 
ing power of between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 
annually. Less than $800,000 annually is required 
to pay interest on bonds and dividends upon stock 
issued for the Baragua property. 

Through a long established policy, Punta Alegre 
sells about 80% of its production to the Pennsyl- 
vania Sugar Company. This production is sold 
throughout the year in equal monthly quantities. 
Total production for the season 1923-1924, which 
is the crop now being ground, will be approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 bags—about the same as last 
year, of which the Pennsylvania Sugar Company 
takes about 1,000,000 bags. 

Punta Alegre has a relatively low production 
cost, or at least a normal one, and on 414 or 5c 
sugar can cover the $5 dividend rate with a sub- 
stantial margin to spare. It is figured that the 
company for 1922-1923 averaged 4'\%4c a pound 
for its sugar, and earnings upon the common 
stock were $11 a share. Results for the 
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Siroleing Facts Mboul Prd Megre Sugarln 1923 


fiscal year ended May 31, 1924, are ex- 

pected, at least, to equal this. 
Capitalization of Punta Alegre is divided 

into three parts. The company’s own 7% 





NET NET 


convertible debentures are convertible into 
stock at any time on the basis of 1.8 shares 
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of stock for each $100 of debentures. Aside 
from the conversion privilege, the bonds 
are sound, because of the large margin of 
protection afforded by earnings. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it may be estimated that 80% 
of Punta Alegre’s net earnings are avail- 
able for the common stock, which indicates 
the margin for bond interest. The other 
bond issue is the Baragua Sugar first mort- 
gage 714’s 1937. The earning power back 
of this issue has been outlined in the 
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foregoing. These bonds are still selling at 
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prices to return better than 7% and are an 
attractive issue of their kind. 

The rise in the common stock has been 
due, first to the recovery in earnings last 
year; second, to the prospect of continu- No. 
ance of good earnings. In the spring of Stores 
1923, the shares sold higher than the pres- 
ent level on the prospect of earnings, and 
now with those earnings “in the till” and 
prospects comparable with the prospects 


WALDORF SYSTEM’S RECORD 


Earned 
Surplus en 
Com. 


Number 
Common 
Paid Shares Out 


Stock 
Range 
H,. L. 
21% 16 
234%, 16% 
29%, 16% 


Total Divs. 


Sales for Divs. 


1919 +60 *$5,371,825 
1920 87 10,212,041 
1921 86 10,309,809 
1922 103 12,118,596 


$320,921 $1.90 $0.75 
497,283 2.15 1.00 
819,933 3.70 = 1.75 
1,167,108 5.17 2.00 


B-170,000 
B-187,425 
B-187,425 
B-200,805 


of a year ago, the possibilities cannot have 
been exhausted. The speculative expecta- 
tion is that Punta Alegre, if the regular 
dividend rate is not increased, at least will 
declare extra dividends some time during 
this year, and this would seem to be a well- 
grounded expectation. The combination of || 
the assurance of continued payments at the || 
present rate and the prospect of possible | 
higher return, constitute an appeal which 
entitles Punta Alegre Sugar common to 








1923 


*8 months to Dec. 31st. 

7 On 441,610 no par shares outstanding. 
$10 par shares during 1923. 

A-Current rate. 
Stock Exchange, $10 par stock. 
par steck. 


39% 26% 
Stock Increase 
112 13,910,056 42.33 A-1.25 


1,150,543 441,610 20 14% 


Recent 15 


200,800 


Increased from 
B-$10 par. Price range 1919-1922 as on Boston 
1923 N. Y. Steck Exchange, no 
1924 range, 1534—15. 











‘first rank among the sugar shares.—H. B. 
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5—Waldorf System, Inc. 








A Promising Low-Priced 


Chain System Stock 
Yields Over 8% with Good Prospects 


ANY chain store shares are selling far above 
the reach of the average investor or specu- 
lator, and many of them have reached a level 

where outside interest is academic. Under such 
circumstances the search for a dividend paying 
chain store stock which is low enough to attract 
the average purchaser, which gives a liberal in- 
come return and which possesses earning power 
large enough reasonably to ensure continuance of 
dividend payments, not to mention the prime 
necessity in chain store proposition, management, 
is almost a task. 

Many stocks, such as Woolworth and S§&. S&S. 
Kresge, have advanced by leaps and bounds so 
that they are no longer within reach of the average 
pocketbook. This, of course, limits the possibili- 
ties of selection. 

The one selected for discussion is not widely 
known, and yet its record is established and credit- 
able. The company is the Waldorf System Incor- 
porated, with headquarters in Boston and with a 
chain of 113 self service lunch rooms located in 
New England, but extending through central New 
York State and ending at Cleveland, Ohio. The 
original business extends back to 1904, but in its 
present corporate form Waldorf dates back to 
1919 and represents a merger of some half-dozen 
lunch room chains. Net income per store in 1920 
was $6,500. The increase since then has been over 
70%. The average meal check last year was 29c, 
and in the past five years averaged from 29!4c to 
27'4c. The profit per meal last year was less than 
2'4c, which emphasizes the necessity for the most 
careful kind of management, which the company 
has. 

While the business is, stricly speaking, not de- 
pression proof, statistics show that during periods 
of dullness, profits do not fall off as sharply as 
942 


the curve of general business. In fact, rising 
commodities are sometimes a handicap, as the cost 
of materials represents almost 50% of total costs. 
The company is able, however, generally to adjust 
prices so as to offset increases in costs. A slack- 
ing of general business may result in a decrease 
in amount of sales, but normally such conditions 
create a more favorable commodity market. In- 
ventory is turned over twice a month. 

The expansion in the number of stores during 
the past four years has been accomplished through 
the issuance of additional stock for properties 
acquired, and through the application of surplus 
earnings. Opportunities for expansion, given 
favorable circumstances, are almost unlimited and 
there is no bar to eventual growth to a point where 
perhaps double the number of restaurants will be 
in operation. However, this will be a gradual 
development, but one which it is wise to recognize 
in thinking of the long range future earning 
power. 

The common shares are preceded by two classes 
of preferred, but the first preferred is gradually 
being decreased through annual application of a 
sinking fund. It is to be noted that in the table 
surplus earnings available for dividends are 
figured after charges for this sinking fund, de- 
preciation of equipment and amortization of lease- 
holds. It is final surplus in every sense of the 
word. 

The two issues of preferred stock, shares of 
which have a par value of $10 and pay dividends 
at the rate of 8%, find their principal market in 
Boston. These dividends are copiously protected 
by earning power. Common stock which pays 
$1.25 in dividends has been listed upon the New 
York Stock Exchange for about a year and is now 
selling at 15 to return approximately 8%. The 
shares are speculative, are not perhaps entitled to 
the standing enjoyed by other better known chain 
propositions, but the essentials of success are 
present and the company represented is by no 
means a new one; is far beyond the experimental 
stage, with the fundamental character of the 
business amply demonstrated. Considering its low 
price and prospects, it is more attractive than the 
other chain store stocks which have already seem- 
ingly exploited the market.—B. T. H. 
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. HARTMAN CORPORATION’S RECORD 

Per Share 
Capitaliza- Total Earn- Divs. 
tion Income ings Paid 
- 1918 $12,000,000 $816,989 $6.63 $5 
1919 ~— 12,000,000 2,328,293 19.60 5 
1920 ~=12,000,000 1,975,209 15.50 7 
1921 12,000,000 455,783 3.10 7 4,296,000 
1922 = 12,000,000 1,670,448 13.30 7 5,026,000 


-— Capitalization changed by 100% stock dividend — 


fe moog *1,181,147 600 4 N.B. 


P.&L 
Surplus 
$2,056,000 
3,743,900 
4,763,100 


1923 





*6 months. 

+ Current rate $4 on 360,000 shares. 
A—New stock. B—Old stock. 

N. B.—No figures. 
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be “a department store enterprise,” but the 
company establishes and conducts house- 
furnishing and department stores, and also 
possesses a mail-order business, the last 
named being located at Chicago. The re- 
tail stores are located at Chicago, Peoria, 
Omaha, St. Joseph, Minneapolis, Milwau- 
kee and Denver. The original business dates 
back to 1888, but the present company was 
incorporated in 1916 with $12,000,000 capi- 
tal stock. In the seven years from 1916 
to 1922, inclusive, the annual average earn- 
ings upon that capital stock were 11%, 
returns indicating that the business was 
governed by general trade conditions and 
was not immune to depressions. 

Last year a financial readjustment was 
made. A stock dividend of 100% was de- 
clared and 120,000 shares of stock sold at 
$37.50 per share, proceeds being used to 
clear off loans and to complete the purchase 








6—The Hartman Corporation 





Unusual Prospects for 


Hartman Stock 


A Department Store Stock Which 
Has Not Yet Been Exploited 


HE department stores shares are now at the 
crest, so much so in fact that there must be 
natural hesitation before selecting a dividend- 

paying issue in that group which has not dis- 
counted the bettér part of existing possibilities. 
Inspection of the price records of the department 
store stocks will show most substantial advances 
during the past year. Department stores have 
done exceptionally well, and the public has become 
duly appreciative of the merits of soundly man- 
aged enterprises of this kind. 

One company which falls within the general 
limits of this class is The Hartman Corporation, 
whose shares are still selling to return 10%, and 
whose possibilities appear to be neglected. The 
Hartman Corporation, strictly speaking, may not 


of two new companies—one in Milwaukee 
and the other in Denver. The result is a capitali- 
zation of 360,000 shares having no par value, which 
is the sole capitalization, there being no funded 
debt or preferred stock. 

How the company’s business reflects the gen- 
eral conditions, may be gauged by the fact that 
sales last year increased some 25% over 1922, 
which was quite in keeping with general increases 
made in similar lines of business. Earnings of 
between $6 and $7 per share on the present out- 
standing stock are indicated for 1923, but returns 
for that year do not include, for the whole period, 
the two new companies. 

So far this year monthly earnings indicate an 
increase of between 6% and 7% over last year, 
which is just about the increase being experienced 
by department stores generally. Because of the 
geographical location of the operating sub- 
sidiaries, it is apparent that the business of The 
Hartman Corporation is likely to be closely re- 
lated to conditions in the agricultural regions of 
the west, and it is perhaps significant that the 
favorable returns of 1922 and 1923 were made in 
spite of unsettled conditions in those sections. The 
change for the better, such as now seems to be 
(Please turn to page 991) 








Railroad 
Great Northern 
$56 $110 
5 8 
72% 
$17.25 
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$7.20 


Earned on Market Price... 128% 
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SUMMARY OF FIRST INSTALMENT 
The Most Attractive Stock in Each Leading Industry* 


R’way Equipment 


Railway 
Steel Spring 


* Next issue will contain selections from following industries: Oil, Copper, Public Utilities, Au- 


} Fiscal year,.May 31, 1923. Same earnings expected 1924 fiscal year. 


Dept. Stores 


Steel Sugar Chain Systems - 


. Hartman 
Sloss-Sheflield Waldorf System 


$58 $63 $15 $40 

6 5 1.25 4 
10.3% 8.0% 8.3% 10 
$20.00 ;$11.02 $2.33 6 
34.1% 19.0% 15.6% 15 


Punta Alegre Corp. 
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United States Steel Corporation 





What Are Steel’s Market Prospects? 


A Study in Equities and Market 
Values—An Interesting Prediction 








U. S. STEEL’S RECORD OF EARNINGS AND 
DIVIDENDS 


Since Organization, 1901, to Dec. 31, 1923 


Profits available for dividends $1,996,568,309 


Dividends paid: 

Preferred stock .....$597,260,420 
($159.25 per share) 

Common stock 


($104.75 per share) 





559,150,895 


$1,156,411,315 

Surplus profits conserved available 

for capital expenditures, etc... . . 

Appropriated for capital expendi- 

tures and special charges 
Balance 





$840,156,994 


350,494,423 
$489,662,571 
Capital surplus at organization... . 25,000,000 

Total surplus $514,662,571 


Book value (Dec. 31, 1923) of common stock, per 








server who con- 
trasts the present 
price of Steel of 
around par with 
its highest price 
of 136% in 1917. 
Yet, upon analysis 
of the market his- 
tory of this issue, 
it will be seen that 
the fact is never- 
theless true that 
its average price 
has_ steadily in- 
creased. 

For example, in 
the period 1901- 
1908 inclusive, the 
highest price re- 
corded was 58% 
and the low, 8%. 
It is interesting to 
observe that Steel 
has not sold as 


share, $268. 
Recent market price, $103. 





low as 58 since 
1915. In other 
words, its “low” in 
the past nine years 














has_ been higher 





in market history is the evolution 
of United States Steel common 
from a member of the “cat and dog” 
stage in 1901 to the bell-wether of the 
market as far back as 1909. During the 
past fifteen years, Steel common has been 
accepted as one of the select coterie of 
market leaders. One-time members of 
that aristocratic group have fallen by the 
wayside, for example St. Paul and New 
Haven; others have lost their influence 
on the general market, such as Union Pa- 
cific; new members have been admitted 
such as American Can and Studebaker; 
and other stocks have held the center of 
the stage for a moment, such as Davison 
Chemical, Coca-Cola and others. Steel, 
however, is virtually the only stock which 
year in and year out continues to exert 
a solid effect on the market, as a whole. 
Though the stock may subside for a time 
into seeming inactivity, these periods of 
lassitude are few and far between. Steel’s 
prestige marketwise remains unimpaired ; 
in fact, it is steadily being enhanced. 
This has especially been true in the past 
few months when the market for Steel 
advanced steadily from 86 to 109, though 
at this writing it has fallen back to close 
to par. It is a remarkable fact that, not- 
withstanding many wide fluctuations since 
listing way back in 1901, United States 
Steel common has gradually forged its 
way to higher and higher average levels 
This may not be clear to the casual ob- 
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Oi: of the most interesting studies 


than its “high” in 
the period 1901-1908. During this latter 
period, its average price was 33%; in 
1909-1915, its average price was 66%, with 
a “high” and “low” during that period of 
947g and 38, respectively. Steel has not 


sold so low since 1915, and it has 
many, many times sold higher than 94% 
in the past decade. In the period 1916- 
1924, the average price has been 103, with 
a “high” and “low” in this period of 136% 
and 70%, respectively. 

Summing up, then, we find that the 
average price of Steel common in the pe- 
riod 1901-1908 was 3314; in the period 
1909-1915, 6634 and in the period 1916 to 
date, 103. 

Thus Steel common has occupied three 
distinct planes marketwise during the past 
twenty-three years of market activity. 
Each step has been forward. That is 
why, despite the fact that the current 
price is considerably below the record 
high of 13654, it may be said that the 
average value of Steel common has grad- 
ually increased. 

The reason for this gradual building of 
market value is very simple. When the 
United States Steel Corporation was or- 
ganized and incorporated in 1901, there 
was a good deal of water in the junior 
stock. Before a high market level could 
be sustained, it was necessary to build up 
the equities of the company. Not a great 
deal of success, though there was some, 
was had until the war. During the war 
period, at one time the book value of the 
common stock rose to above $300 per 
share. At the present time, the equities 
behind Steel common amount to $268 per 
share. Steel has a surplus of over $500,- 
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000,000. Since incorporation, it has earned 
close to two billion dollars. It has paid 
out in dividends on preferred and com- 
mon the stupendous amount of $1,156,- 
000,000. On the common stock alone it 
has paid out in dividends an amount 
equivalent to $104.75 per share. It has 
appropriated for capital expenditures the 
massive sum of 350 millions of dollars. 

From an operating standpoint, the cor- 
poration has a great advantage over prac- 
tically every other company in its field. 
It is supremely well organized and lo- 
cated; it can manufacture at a lower cost 
than practically any of its competitors; 
it has genuine earning power under almost 
any conditions; and its financial strength 
is Gibraltar-like. This indicates, as it 
has in the past, stability of dividends in 
times of depression, and a high rate of 
dividends in times of prosperity. At pres- 
ent and for the past year, we have been 
in a period of great activity in industry. 
This has seen Steel show a profit of $16.43 
a share in 1923, more than three times 
the regular dividend of $5 per share. 
Extra dividends of 50 cents per share 
quarterly are now being paid. 

Of great importance in considering the 
market destinies of Steel common is the 
fact that the floating supply of the stock 
is steadily and surely being reduced. For 
example, at the close of 1923 there were 
in the hands of brokers only 1,048,318 
shares out of a total outstanding amount 
of 5,000,000 shares, or 20.62%. The num- 
ber of holders of the securities amounted 
to roughly 100,000 whereas at the close 
of 1916 there were only 37,000 holders. 
This is significant because it tends to 
show that the investing public has be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the securi- 
ties of this great corporation, that they 
regard them with confidence, and are will- 
ing, whenever favorable opportunities 
occur, to acquire them for permanent in- 
vestment. As this process continues, the 
effect is to make the stock scarcer and 
scarcer which, of course, is a very strong 
foundation for higher prices. Should ab- 
sorption continue at the rate of the past 
nine years, by 1930 the floating supply 
would probably be not more than fiye or 
six hundred thousand shares. 

In the next five or ten years, Steel com- 
mon should respond to the excellent earn- 
ings position and financial strength of the 
company by moving to levels even higher 
than those seen in the past. The corpo- 
ration is even now in a position where it 
can afford to pay out in dividends the 
larger share of its earnings. It has a 
working capital in excess of its needs, its 
annual deductions for capital expendi- 
tures provide regularly for plant expan- 
sion, and its interest and sinking-fund 
payments are steadily being reduced, thus 
fortifying the position of the stockholders. 

Should Steel go on a regular $7 basis, 
it would be worth many points more 
than the present market price. But 
there is no reason why $7 should be 
the limit in periods of prosperity and 
that prospect, together with the solid 
and increasing value of the stock from 
an equity viewpoint, leads the writer 
to believe that a price in excess of 125 
will again be seen for this issue. 
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Preferred Stocks 


HE preferred stock market was very 
T little affected, so far as standard 

issues were concerned, by the irreg- 
ularity in common stocks although the 
very speculative issues in the preferred 
stock list were subject to severe reces- 
sions. Wilson & Company preferred was 
an extreme illustration, passing of the 
dividend following the wrangle of the two 
factions in the company resulting in a col- 
lapse in the stock to 45, with immediate 
recovery to 52, However, there was very 
little change in the issues of investment 
quality, and, as will pe noted from the 


Preferred Stock Guide, there was very 
little change in the issues carried therein. 
Owing to the favorable trend of money 
rates, preferred stocks of companies in 
good financial condition, with established 
earning power, offer attractive opportuni- 
ties to the investor who is dissatisfied 
with the yields now obtainable on bonds, 
and this section of the industrial list will 
doubtless come in for more attention in 
future. Specific recommendations of these 
issues, in the respective group, are found 
in the accompanying table giving the 
more attractive of listed preferred stocks. 








INDUSTRIALS: 


American Can Co. 
American Ice Company .. 
American Woolen Co. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Ciuett-Peabody & Co 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. .. 
General Motors Corp. deb.. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. lst 
Sears-Roebuck & Co 
Standard Milling Co 





PUBLIC UTILITIES: 


Philadelphia Company 


RAILROADS: 
Bangor & Aroostook...... 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv... 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 


INDUSTRIALS: 
American Sugar Refining Co 
Armour & Co., of Del 
American Steel Foundries 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Smelting & Ref. Co 
Associated Dry Goods Co. Ist 
Brown Shoe Co.... 
Beth'ehem Steel Corp. ‘conv 
Bush Terminal Buildings Co 
California Petroleum partic. = 
Coca-Cola Co. - 
Cuban-American Sugar Se... 
Genl. American Tank Car oop 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc 
J. Kayser & Co.... 
Mack Trucks, Inc.., 
Natl. Cloak & Suit Co iid eeeeeenecil 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co........-.-. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: 


Amer. W. Wks. & Elec. Corp. Ist 
Public Service of N. J 


RAILROADS: 
Baltimore & Ohio... hbesas 
Colorado & Pane ‘Ist pid. 
Pittsburgh & W. 


INDUSTRIALS: 
American Beet Sugar Co 
Austin, Nichols & Co.. 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp 
Fisher Body Corp. of Ohio 
Orpheum Circuit .. sawn 
National Department Stores 
Pure Oil Co. conv. pfd. 
Worthington Pump & Mfg. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Amer. Water Wks. & Elec. 2d pfd 


RAILROADS: 
Kansas City Southern 
Pere Marquette ... 
St. Louis Southwestern..... 
Southern Railway 


(c.) Cumulative. (n.c.) Non-cumulative. 
(w) Average for last two years. 

x} Average for last three years 

y) Average for last four years 

(2) Stock was issued this year 





PREFERRED STOCK GUIDE 


These Stocks Are Selected as Offering Best Opportunities in Their Respective Classes, 
Taking Into Consideration Assets, Earnings and Financial Condition of the Companies Named 


Sound Investments 


seererecccecceseses (c.). 


United States Realty & Improvem't Co. (e) hae 


North American Co...... secececoceces (e.) ce 


Middle- Grade Investment 
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Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 





The Collapse of Virginia Carolina 


What Should Bond and Shareholders 
Do With Company in Receivership? 


HE appointment of receivers for the 
Virginia - Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany in March was not an entirely 
unexpected development to readers of 
THe Macazine or WALL Street. As 
far back as June, 1923, our readers were 
advised to avoid the securities of this 
company in view of the uncertainty sur- 
rounding its affairs. The receivership 
was brought about through the inability 
of the company to obtain sufficient credit 
from the banks to properly conduct its 
business. Other fertilizer companies are 
now selling their product to the farmer 
on long-term credit, and it is necessary 
for Virginia-Carolina Chemical to adopt 
the same methods to meet this competi- 
tion. With bankers tightening up on 
loans just when the company was enter- 
ing the period of its greatest activity, re- 
ceivership was the only course left. 
There will be no interrup- 
tion because of the receiver- 


Virginia - Carolina Chemical’s troubles 
started with the post-war deflationary pe- 
riod. Previous to the period of deflation, 
the company’s business had been running 
at a record rate, inventories were high 
and an unusually large amount of credit 
had been extended to farmers. With the 
collapse of prices and the financial embar- 
rassment of the farmer, the company was 
caught between two millstones. It could 
not dispose of its inventory or collect on 
its outstanding accounts. As a result it 
suffered an enormous loss, the deficit 
after charges and interest for the three 
years ended May 3lst, 1923, totaling over 
20 million dollars. This necessitated the 
placing of a heavy funded debt on the 
property, and improvement in the indus- 
try has not been sufficient to enable the 
company to carry the load. 

Present capital structure consists of 


present low level, to hold their shares 
and see what the reorganization plan 
will offer. 


Prospects for the Bonds 


The convertible 744% bonds are not 
secured by any mortgage, and under re- 
organization will undoubtedly be obliged 
to accept a stock issue for a large part 
of the principal amount of the bonds. At 
present levels of 34, these bonds would 
appear to have gone a long way toward 
discounting the unfavorable factors in the 
situation. They are not recommended 
for a new speculative commitment at 
present levels, in view of the unsatis- 
factory status of the fertilizer indus- 
try. On the other hand, thcre is a 
fair chance that under the reorganiza- 
tion they would work out at a better 
price than that now prevailing, and 
holders of these bonds at 
higher levels appear justi- 





ship in the normal conduct 
of the company’s business, 
and all sales contracts will be 
carried out. The company 
has requested Blair & Com- 


Chase Securities and the 
Equitable Trust Company to 
formulate and submit a plan 
for the readjustment of its 
affairs. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
and its subsidiary, the South- 
ern Cotton Oil Company, 
went into the _ receivership 
with outstanding obligations 
other than funded debt of 
about 17 million dollars. Cur- 


| 
| 
pany, Hallgarten & Company, | 
| 
} 











VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL 


Heavy burden of debts that caused receivership: 
Ist Mortgage 7s due 1947 
Convertible 714s due 1937 


Current obligations 


$54,375,000 
Operating losses that increased the com- 
pany’s liabilities: 
Deficit—year ended May 31, 1923.. $2,894,326 
Deficit—year ended May 31, 1922.. 
Deficit—year ended May 31, 1921.. 18,784,198 


Total deficit for three years. . . .$23,659,091 


$25,000,000 


12,375,000 
17.000.000 on all the real estate and 


1,980,567 


fied in seeing the situation 
through rather than to ac- 
cept a heavy loss at pre- 
vailing quotations. 

The first mortgage 7s are 
secured by a first mortgage 


plants of the company, and 
as a going concern the prop- 
erty is undoubtedly worth 
far more than the principal 
amount of this issue. There 
is a possibility of this issue 
being undisturbed under the 
reorganization, but it is the 
writer’s opinion that these 
bondholders will be asked to 
make some concessions in 
order to bring about an early 








rent assets were more than 
twice this amount, but, of 
course, were represented in a large de- 
gree by inventories and accounts receiv- 
able which could not readily be turned 
into cash. Funded debt consists of 25 
millions first mortgage 7% bonds and 12.3 
millions 744% convertible bonds. With 
current assets more than double current 
liabilities, the situation of the security 
holders of this company would not look 
so dark if the outlook for the industry 
were favorable. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case. Competition in the ferti- 
lizer industry remains very keen, and as 
a result the margin of profit is small. 
The other end of the company’s business, 
the cotton-seed oil industry, has not yielded 
a satisfactory profit for several years, due 
to the high price of cotton seed, which 
has brought the price of the product into 
competition with other fats and oils. This 
end of the business has shown slight im- 
provement recently, but hardly enough to 
warralt a very optimistic opinion. 
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25 million first 7s, due 1945, 12.3 millions 
convertible 7%4s, due 1937, 30 millions 
8% cumulative preferred stock, par $100, 
279,844 shares of no par value common 
stock, and 69,961 shares of no par value 
common B stock. The common and pre- 
ferred stockholders will undoubtedly have 
to provide the greater part of the new 
capital necessary to take the company out 
of receiverhsip, and place it in a healthy 
financial condition. In order to retain 
their interest in the property, stockhold- 
ers will undoubtedly either have to meet 
a straight assessment or subscribe to some 
new security. While a good deal will 
depend, of course, on the terms offered, 
the common at present levels of 2 
and the preferred at present levels of 
around 8 do not appear to offer an 
attractive opportunity. In the case of 
holders who have purchased these 
stocks at very much higher prices, it 
is probably advisable, in view of the 


termination of the receiver- 
ship. However, in view of the equity 
behind the Ist mortgage 7s, it appears 
to the writer that at present level of 
65 they have more than discounted the 
present situation. As a long-pull spec- 
ulation, a commitment in these bonds 
will probably work out satisfactorily. 





ATTENTION! 


Readers of THE MAGAZINE 
OF WALL STREET are invited to 
send in names of friends who 
are likely to be interested in 
financial matters. In exchange 
for this courtesy, we shall be 
glad to send free a copy of: 
“Bond Yields at a Glance.” This 
valuable set of tables tells you 
in an instant the yield of any 
bond at any price. 
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Central Leather Co. 





Central Leather’s Problems 


Facts Behind the Weakness in the Company’s 
Securities — Prospects for the Current Year 


HE more or less chronic distress 
fs from which this company has suf- 

fered during the past four years 
has, in varying extent, characterized the 
operations of practically all tanners of 
leather. Furthermore, there has been one 
basic cause for unfavorable conditions in 
the industry. That is the fact that the 
supply of raw material is not regulated 
by requirements. As a greater part of 
all hides and skins used in the production 
of leather are secured from animals 
slaughtered for food, the number avail- 
able from time to time is primarily de- 
termined by the rate of consumption of 
beef and other meat products. 

It is natural under these circumstances 
that the volume of hides and skins com- 
ing into supply seldom conforms with cur- 
rent demands and that their prices are 
therefore subject to frequent and wide 
fluctuations. This has been the main 
source of trouble during recent years. 
Record consumption of meat products has 
caused overproduction of raw material 
for leather and prices have declined to 
pre-war levels, leaving tanners with un- 
usually large inventory losses. 

But to get back to Central Leather. 

For several years prior to 1914, net 
averaged less than one million dollars 
annually or below $3 a share on the com- 
mon stock. Sales rose to. record figures 
during the year, however, as a result of 
the unusual conditions prevailing, and 
from 1914 to 1919, inclusive, net averaged 
more than 8 million dollars annually or 
$20 a share on the outstanding common 
stock, 

The first effects of the subsequent de- 
pression that was destined to cause such 
havoc, were felt in 1920. A collapse of 
hide and leather prices necessitated a large 
adjustment on 74 millions of inventories, 
resulting in a deficit of 25 millions. With 
plants operating at but 50% of capacity, 
and still lower prices for leather in 1921, 
the company reported another deficit. 
This second loss amounted to 11.6 million 
dollars. 

Some improvement was shown in 1922 
operations, and firm hide and leather 
prices made profits possible, although they 
were small, being equal to but $4.60 a 
share on the 33.2 millions of 7% cumula- 
tive preferred stock. Then again the tide 
turned in the year just passed, and a third 
deficit in four years totaled 7.2 millions. 
Thus, since 1919, Central Leather has lost 
more than 42.4 millions and a profit and 
loss surplus of 30.5 millions has been 
turned into a deficit of something like 
12.6 millions. A truly unusual record, and 
perhaps paralleled only by that of Colum- 
bia Graphophone and several of our un- 
fortunate fertilizer companies. 

In spite of its heavy losses, 
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Central 


Leather has been able to maintain a fairly 
strong financial position, although, of 
course, not as satisfactory as in previous 
years. The greatest change has been 
made in inventory account. In the bal- 
ance sheet of December 3lst, 1923, inven- 
tories were carried at 40 millions, com- 
pared with 48 millions at the end 1922, 
and a high record of 74 millions in 1919. 
At the close of last year, total current 
assets were 51.2 millions or 7.5 times cur- 
rent liabilities of 5.9 million dollars. Cash 
on hand totaled 4.2 million dollars. 

There are 22.9 millions of Ist lien 5s 
outstanding that mature on April Ist, 
1925, and these must necessarily be in- 
cluded as current liabilities. Even so, 
however, current assets exceed all cur- 
rent liabilities including the bonds, by 
more than 22.9 millions, being very nearly 
in the ratio of two to one. In view of 
this fact, financial condition may be called 
strong, but at the same time it should not 
be forgotten that cash will have to be 
raised in order to redeem the 5s that fall 
due within twelve months, and the ques- 
tion is, “Who is willing, under the cir- 
cumstances, to advance the money neces- 
sary? Can the investing public be in- 
duced to buy a refunding issue, on the 
basis of asset value and in disregard of 
earning record?” 


The whole thing devolves down to 


whether the company’s earnings will show 
any real improvement during the current 
year. Hide and leather prices are still 
hovering around December Ist figures at 
which inventories were taken and show 
no apparent tendency to advance. The 
company is operating but 22 of its tan- 
neries, and sales results are not particu- 
larly encouraging. While tanning is a 
basic industry and conditions must even- 
tually improve by the process of eco- 
nomic laws, no one can say that this im- 
provement will take place during the cur- 
rent year, which is of vital importance to 
Central Leather, due to its early bond ma- 
turity and necessity of refunding. 


Conclusion 


Although the company’s stocks 
are selling at very low prices as com- 
pared with past levels, there seems to 
be nothing in the outlook that would 
warrant a purchase. The risk involved 
would be very great and any possible re- 
covery would necessarily be slow. If the 
bonds should be successfully refunded, 
earning power for the preferred, which is 
quoted around 43, would be still further 
reduced, as the coupon rate on the new 
bond issue would have to be much higher 
in order to attract buyers. The present 
market price is.15 for the common stock. 








Gross Sales 
.$118,900,000 
66,200,000 
43,100,000 
55,200,000 
52,800,000 


High 





WHAT HAPPENED TO CENTRAL LEATHER 


Net Income 
$15,700,000 
def. 22,400,000 
def. 11,000,000 
1,500,000 
def. 7,200,000 


The Primary Cause of the Company’s Difficulties 
Hide Prices 


(Average in cents per 
Ib. at Chicago) 


Price Range of Preferred and Common Stocks 
Preferred Stock 





Total 
P. & L. Surplus 
$88,700,000 $30,500,000 
62,500,000 4,700,000 
51,100,000 def. 6,800,000 
52,600,000 def. 5,300,000 
45,300,000 def. 12,600,000 


Net Working 
Capital 


Sole Leather Prices 
(Average in cents per 
Ib. at Boston) 


91.30 
85.60 
54.80 
51.90 
51.10 


Low High Low 
104 116 56 
80 104 30 
57 43 22 
63 4 29 
40 9 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
Common Stock | 
| 
Recent price 14 a 
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“For the Man with His First Five Hundred Dollars’”’ 








Some Things We’d Like to See 


“HERE are a few things we’d like to see. 

ay We'd like to see the shares of every 

4 national bank, trust company and in- 

# surance company split up 10 to 1. 

We’d like to see this because it would 

mean that these “Bank Stocks,” so far 

as price-per-share is concerned, would thereby be 

put within the reach of the multitudes to whom, 

after all, the banks owe their existence and their 
continued operation. 

We'd like to see this, too, because we think it 
would be an effective way of building good will for 
our financial institutions. Ever since “customer 
ownership” was first devised (in Chicago, we be- 
lieve, some years ago) it has enjoyed increasing 
popularity. There are few defects that can be 
urged against it. 

* * + 


We'd like to see a Central Bond Exchange estab- 
lished for the special purpose of permitting trans- 
actions in Real Estate Mortgage Bonds — the 
Exchange to enforce certain “listing” require- 
ments just a little more rigid, perhaps, than the 
Stock Exchange is supposed to enforce today. 

We'd like to see this happen, from the investor’s 
standpoint, because it would help make mortgage 
bonds immediately negotiable and, in some cases, 
might make them negotiable at a premium. To 
be sure, some mortgage-bond houses have estab- 
lished an enviable reputation 


We are led to defend the practicability of a 
Mortgage Bond Exchange by the example of the 
great Cedula market of the Argentine. 


* * * 


We’d like to see the Partial Payment Plan re- 
installed by the many reputable houses which 
dropped this plan, or decided not to take it up, 
when the Bucket Shops began exploiting it. 

We'd like to see this happen because the Plan 
is inherently sound, is a provenly effective way of 
attracting public interest toward high-grade secu- 
rities and enables the man with a few hundred 
dollars to invest more nearly on a par with the 
man who has thousands. Not, we hasten to add, 
that the Partial Payment Plan is any easy road 
to wealth, or that it protects the investor from 
himself. Merely that it offers a means of capital- 
izing one’s earning power, and is therefore worth 
while. 

And not that the Partial Payment Plan, in its 
various forms, has been discarded by all the repu- 
table houses. There are a few who have perse- 


vered. 
* * - 


Finally, we’d like to see every young man or 
young woman who thinks of becoming an investor 
go to the small trouble involved in consulting 
Building Your Future Income, or some other un- 
biased source, for opinions 
on (1) the brokerage house, 





in the matter of redeeming 
their bonds on demand, but 
the practice is not universal 
and we know of no obligation 
assumed by the issuing house 
in respect of it. 

We'd like to see a Mortgage 
Bond Exchange for another 
reason: If the listing require- 
ments were as severe as we 
would make them, perhaps a 
few of the shyster horde 
which now, uncontrolled and 
unrepressed, is romping in the 
mortgage-bond clover might 
be—well, discourageable. _—______ 


able. 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE 
TO SEE? 

After reading this editorial, 
things may occur to you, too, 
which, if done, would make safe 
investing easier and more profit- 


If so, jot your ideas down on 
paper and send them in to Building 
Your Future Income. 


or other agency, through 
which the anticipated invest- 
ing is to be done, and (2) the 
securities, or other mediums, 
in which the investments are 
to be made, before taking ac- 
tion. It cannot be said how 
many bad starts have wreck- 
ed individual careers. An 
ounce of precaution is well 
worth a pound of cure. 

Maybe if we live long 
enough we actually will see 
some of these things happew. 
Who can tell? 
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How to Live on $2,500 a Year 


A Detailed Analysis of What 





What You Can 
Spend Each 
Month 


Rent 
$40-65 


Light and Fuel 
$6 


Food 
$50 


Lunches 


$15 


Clothing* 
$25 


Recreation 


$15 


Medical* 
$15 


Books, etc. 


$3 


Charity 
$2 


Incidentals* 


$10 


Monthly Savings 
$27—2 


* Reserve. 
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You Can and 


Cannot Spend 


By “BUDGET” 


a year—and save money? 

That depends entirely on 
the man—if he’s single. It de- 
pends largely upon his better 
half—if he’s married. Jt does 
not depend upon conditions—at 
least, it does not depend upon 


prt a man live on $2,500 


conditions as they have been’ 


up to now. The whole prob- 
lem is a personal problem. 
The whole test is a test of 
individuals ? 


Most of us to whom living 
on $2,500 a year is a problem 
are married. To the single 
ones—at least among the male 
contingent—living on such an 
income is comparatively easy. 
(Oh, yes: The old sophistry 
“two can live more cheaply 
than one” is remembered. So, 
too, are remembered the sad 
awakening of some of those 
who have tried to make this 
dream come true!) 

Since the $2,500-a-year prob- 
lem is largely a problem for 
married couples, we might best 
approach it from the married 
couple’s point of view. The 
“Outline Budget” appearing in 
the left-hand margin of this 
page shows the solution as ap- 
plied to the married couple’s 
case. 


The “Outline Budget” has 
one claim on merit, if no other. 
It is simplicity itself. And 
here a brief digression: 

When preparing Home Budg- 
ets, all too many of us attempt 
to go too far. We begin well 
enough with a set of books 
which will serve to account 
merely for the dollars. Then, 
under the spell of the moment, 
we extend these* books to in- 
clude the half-dollars. The 
fascination of it grips us 
more strongly as we go on 
(budget-making is fascinat- 
ing), and finally, before we 
know it, we have saddled our- 
selves with headings and sub- 
headings, direct entries and 
cross-entries, notations, excep- 
tions and definitions capable of 
accounting for every penny of 


income and expense.  Inevi- 
tably, the intricacies of our 
budget lead to brain-fag. And, 
in due time, and all because 
we tried to go too far, we get 
sick of the thing and give up 
the budget idea entirely. 

It was with the purpose of 
avoiding just this mistake that 
our Outline Budget was made 
what its name implies—an out- 
line, and nothing more. As you 
can see, it tabulates living ex- 
penses only under the broadest 
headings. The details relative 
to each separate entry are not 
shown—although they may be 
gone into later. 


At first glance, the Budget 
may seem somewhat depress- 
ing. It may appear to show 
that the $2,500-a-year-man who 
lives only moderately well can 
save only a very small portion 
of his income. 

A more careful scrutiny, un- 
der the circumstances, is worth 
while. 

Note, first, that purely arbi- 
trary figures have been insert- 
ed to cover “Rent,” or what 
might more properly be termed 
“shelter expense.” It does not, 
of course, necessarily follow 
that the individual will be un- 
able to control this item. On 
the contrary, it may be pos- 
sible, in some cases, to revise 
it very sharply downward. 

Note, secondly, that a fairly 
liberal allowance is made for 
clothing. To be sure, it would 
be easy for a young couple to 
spend four or five times as 
much for clothing as is allowed 
here. Nevertheless, the deter- 
mined young couple—especially 
if milady possesses or sets 


about to acquire skill with the 
needle—can keep well within 
the figure shown. 


The food item of $65 per 
month—that is, $50 for first 
and last meals and $15 for 
midday meals—is the one, we 
predict, which will cause the 
greatest discussion. There will 
be those who will hold that, 
under the existing price level, 
nourishing and palatable food 
for two could not be served on 
the $50-a-month basis. A few 
will agree with us that it can 
be done. 

In this connection, “Budget” 
would like to receive some pro- 
fessional opinions from the 
housewifes. One such has al- 
ready exchanged views in the 
matter, even going so far as 
to prepare menus (B & D) for 
an entire week’s meals, pric- 
ing every item required and 
finding, interestingly enough, 
that the fourteen meals can be 
served at a total cost of less 
than $10! If enough interest 
is felt in this lady’s menus, we 
will be glad to reproduce them 
here. 


Besides the housewifes, all 
readers of Building Your Fu- 
ture Income are invited to 
comment on our “Outline 
Budget.” They are invited to 
compare its provisions with the 
cost of living as they know it 
and call any discrepancies to 
our attention. Home Budget- 
ing has long been a popular 
feature of this Department, 
and we are anxious to extend 
the usefulness of the service 
to a wider field. 








ASK “BUDGET” 
If you want help in charting out your living ex- 


penses, ask “Budget.” 


Communications will be 


treated in absolute confidence and will imply no 


obligations whatsoever. 


you—and thinks he can. 


today? 


“Budget” wants to help 
Why not try him out— 
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Champions of Home-Owning Join in 
Attack on Rent-Payer’s Arguments 


“R. Wilton” Assailed on All Sides for “Unfair 
Comparisons” —A ge-Old Discussion Waxes Hot 


N the March Ist issue, Building Your 
Future Income, published, over the 
assumed name of “R. Wilton,” a let- 
ter from a reader recounting his expe- 
riences as a home owner. 
Said reader, having moved in 1918 from 
a $600 apartment into a $9,000 home, 
found that his living expenses had been 
very greatly increased—and was, appar- 
ently, surprised at the discovery. Also, 
he encountered many “special expenses” 
as a home owner with which he had not 
had to contend as an apartment dweller— 
and cited these “specials” as an argument 
against home owning. Finally, when the 
burden of carrying his carelessly-planned 
project proved too much for him—as it 
was more or less certain to do—he was 
led to place it on the market; yet, al- 
though he proved able to sell the estab- 
lishment for $13,000 (or at a substantial 
profit over the cost price) he appeared 
disgruntled over his home-owning ven- 
ture, describing himself as “glad to be 
back in a nice, new apartment of four 
rooms for $65 a month—plus the expe- 
rience.” c 
The letter was published, as remarked 
at the time, “that our readers may have 
both sides of the case”; and it was said 
that the article would prove well worth 
publishing if it deterred “even a few peo- 
ple from rushing into a home-building 
project without careful and thoughtful 
deliberation.” But Building Your Future 
Income confidently expected that the weak 
points in “R, Wilton’s” case 


Mr. Wilton could deceive himself as he 
has done, and amusement at the in- 
genious manner by which he has been 
able to persuade himself that black is 
white because he happens to like white 
the best. In short, Mr. Wilton apparently 
prefers to live in the city and has suc- 
ceeded in convincing himself that it is 
cheaper to do so. But with all respect to 
Mr. Wilton, permit me to point out that 
he is harboring a delusion. 

In the first place, his bases of com- 
parison are unsound. There is no more 
justification for comparing a four-room 
$65 a month apartment in New York City 
with a $9,000 house in Westchester County 
—one of the most expensive residential 
sections around New York—than for 
comparing the cost of the upkeep of a 
summer cottage at Southampton with the 
cost of a bungalow at Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J. Of course it costs more to live in 
the country if you live on twice as good 
a scale as you do in the city. By the 
same token, it costs more to run a Pierce- 
Arrow than a Ford. 

If Mr. Wilton means to say (and I 
think this is what his article would seem 
to be driving at) that it costs more to live 
in the country on a similar scale, i. e., with 
similar comfort and convenience than in 
the city, I believe I can show he is in error. 

In the first place, Mr. Wilton’s West- 
chester house costing $9,000 with im- 
provements, must have been in a good lo- 
cality and must have had at least six 


rooms or perhaps seven or eight. Let's 
say six. But Mr. Wilton is now paying 
$65 a month for four rooms in the city, 
so that six rooms on the same basis would 
cost him $97.50 a month or $1170 an- 
nually. Knowing a little about New York 
realty I’ll venture to say that his city lo- 
cation doesn’t begin to compare with his 
country location. The writer as a tenant 
of long standing pays $75 a month for 
5 rooms at 157th Street and St. Nicholas 
Ave.—40 minutes on the express “L” to 
Rector Street—but similar apartments in 
the same house rent from $90 to $125. 
Mr. Wilton speaks of a garage in the 
country, and this item would cost him $30 
a month in the city or $360 annually. In 
his item of country expenses Mr. Wilton 
speaks of $90 or 1% for depreciation, but 
later in his article mentions the fact that 
he sold his house at $4,000 profit. Values 
cannot go up and down at the same time, 
and, as the depreciation charge was theo- 
retical and the profit actual, we are jus- 
tified in concluding that the property 
appreciated $4,000 while Mr. Wilton 
owned it. Mr. Wilton does not say 
whether or not he has any children. 
Everyone knows it is out of the question 
to send one’s youngsters to the public 
schools in New York, so that if Mr. Wil- 
ton happens to have, say, two children, it 
would cost him at least $400 to send them 
to the Horace Mann schools in New York. 

I also take exception to Mr. Wilton’s 
item of $125 for “excess in carfare, elec- 
tricity, gas and living ex- 
penses in the country over 





would be assailed by readers, 
and it has not been disap- 
pointed. Below are a few of 
the replies which the mail 
has brought forth thus far. 
They are worth reading, not 
only as a sequel to the Wil- 
ton article, but also as in- 
structive little talks on home 
owning in themselves. 


THE FIRST LETTER 
“P. B.” Says He’d Like to 
Have Mr. Wilton’s Partic- 
ular Brand of “Hard Luck” 


I read with mingled feel- 
ings of astonishment and 
amusement the article in your 
last issue by R. Wilton en- 
titled “Why I Am Satisfied 
to Pay Rent.”  Astonish- 
ment that an individual 
apparently so intelligent as 
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A QUAINT STUCCO HOUSE 


Designed by Wallace & Warner, Architects, and located at 
Narberth, Pa., this picture reproduced by courtesy of the 


Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


city expenses” for the reason 
that it is well nigh impossible 
to entertain in the city with- 
out spending money. People 
who come to visit one in the 
country do not expect enter- 
tainment involving expendi- 
ture, but when one’s countty 
cousins come to town they 
expect the theaters, cabarets, 
Greenwich Village, and other 
places especially designed to 
lighten the bankroll. In this 
respect I am not speaking 
theoretically but from the ac- 
tual experience of one who 
formerly lived in the suburbs 
and is now obliged to live in 
town. In my opinion the ind- 
dental expenses of living in 
the city are greatly in excess 
of the same expenses in. the 
country, and on this point 
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my city friends agree heartily with me. 

IT present herewith a tabulation of what 
it should cost a married couple with two 
children to live in such a suburban house 
as Mr. Wilton mentions, and the cost for 
the same family of living in the city on 
a fair comparison basis. 

What it costs a married couple with two 
children to live in a $9,000 house in 
Westchester County, N. Y.: 
Investment ($9,000 @ 6%) 

Taxes 

10 tons of coal (@ $16.50) 
Water bill 

Gas and electricity 
Insurance 


What it costs the same family in New 
York City on the same scale of living: 
Rent (6 rooms) $1,170.00 
Garage 360.00 
School (two children, not includ- 

ing bus transportation) 

Gas, electricity and chattel in- 
surance 
$1,995.00 
1,000.50 

Excess of city over suburban 

expenses 

In this table I have leaned strongly in 
favor of the city expenses. I have not 
included in them the costs of repairs to 
one’s apartments which most tenants are 
now obliged to make and which total at 
least $50 annually. When one includes 
the “invisible expense” of entertainment 
and recreation in the city as compared 
with the country, I am sure that it costs 
much more than $1,000 excess per annum 
to live in the city than in the suburbs on 
the above outlined basis. 

About the only substantial argument 
that the city dwellers have to advance 
is that they don’t have to catch trains. 
Admittedly that is 
an annoyance which 
goes with out-of- 
town living. But if 
it makes up for the 
supreme advantages 
of living in a house 
where every room is 
swept by sunshine 
and air, the advan- 
tages of owning 
one’s property and 
being able to see 
the sun set and the 
moon rise, to say 
nothing of the sim- 
pler habits of living 
which prevail in the 
country to the bene- 
fit of the health of 
one’s self and one’s 
family, if it makes 
up for the consider- 
able additional ex- 
pense of living in 
the city, as I have 
indicated, why, then, 
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WOULD YOU BELIEV 


the city dwellers are welcome to their 
jammed “L” and to those clogged cata- 
combs in the bowels of Manhattan known 
as the Subway. Doubtless there are many 
who prefer the clatter, excitement and 
stench of the city, to the calmer, purer 
atmosphere of the country; just as there 
are those who prefer kidney stew to filet 
mignon. But don’t let them kid them 
selves into believing that city living is 
cheaper ! 

Let us assume, since he does not state, 
that Mr. Wilton lived in his Westchester 
house for two years at an annual expense, 
according to his own figures, of $1,155.50. 
At the end of that time he sold his prop- 
erty for a profit of $4,000. In other words, 
it not only cost him nothing to live in 
the country for two years, but in addi- 
tion he was actually paid $845.00 a year 
for two years for enduring the “hard- 
ships” of the suburbs. If that kind of 
country living is more expensive than city 
living, it is the kind of expense the writer 
would like to be saddled with—P. B., 
New York City. 


“IT CAN BE DONE!” 


Another Reader Gives His Own Expe- 
rience as a Home Owner 


Another of the letters aroused by Mr. 
Wilton’s article comes from one who, quite 
recently, changed from a semi-suburban 
apartment house to a home of his own 
in the same general neighborhood. The 
writer says that his apartment costs had 
been as follows: 

Apartment (5 rooms and bath) 

per month 
Garage 


He then proceeds : 
In 1921, I purchased my present home 
(six rooms, bath, enclosed porch, cellar 





E THIS WAS A “READY-CUT” HOUSE? 

It is listed as No. 13,045 in a recent catalogue of Sears, Roebuck & Co., priced 
“Already Cut and Fitted” at $4,472 (not including cement, brick or plaster), 
the plans calling for nine rooms, including four bedrooms and one bath! 


and two-car garage)—every room larger 
than in the apartment and my family 
relieved of the necessity of climbing four 
flights of stairs to reach “home” and of 
having to get up in a cold room in the 
morning. 

My records show the 
penses for 1923: 


following ex- 


Interest on Investment of 
$8,514.10 
Taxes Sra eae 
Coke (sic!), 10 tons 
Water 
Upkeep 
Insurance 
Total 


: ", $809.18 
Per month ..... 


$67.43 

Tax Exemption, when it expires, will 
add $11.41 per month, and Depreciation 
(.02%) would add $14.16, or a total of 
$25.57. On the other hand, rent from one 
side of the garage would net $10 and the 
saving on my own car would be $20 or a 
total of $30. (These last four items, of 
course, could be handled in several dif- 
ferent ways.) 

The above would seem to prove that it 
can be done. It took me about 5 years to 
find what I and the Mrs. wanted and about 
one hour to close the deal, although, of 
course, title did not pass for about two 
weeks. If you want to verify the facts, 
the records are here for your inspection 

By the way, I have just renewed my 
subscription for the third or fourth time, 
so you know what I think of The Maga- 
zine.—H. F. R., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“MR. WILTONS ARTICLE MIS- 
LEADING” 


His Analysis of 
Properly Compiled 


the Wilton 
grounds as 
Here is his 


Reader Contends 
Costs Was Not 


A third reader 
article on much the 


criticises 
same 
oe eh 
letter : 
In reference to 
the article by Mr 
Wilton on page 779, 
1 believe the article 
misleading and not 
at all in accord with 
the facts. 
He charges 1% to 
“Depreciation,” for 
instance, and yet 
shows a profit over 
his investment of 
over 50%. As he 
must allow the in- 
terest he charges to 
be added to his 
profit, which he ad- 
mits was $4,000, 
surely a man could 
: RR not ask for more! 
And then again 
he is unfair when 
he compares an 
(Please turn to 
page 997) 
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How to Obtain Cheap Insurance 
to Tide You Over While 


Income-Building 


“Term Insurance” as an Emergency or 
Temporary Measure to Cover Special Cases 


ERM INSURANCE is a contin- 

gency policy which covers the haz- 

ard of death during a stipulated 
period of years. Under a Life policy it 
is known that the insurance will be pay- 
able at some time in the future. The 
proceeds of the Term Policy, however, 
are payable only if the insured should die 
during the term of years designated in 
the contract. 

The Term Policy protects a beneficiary 
at minimum cost to the insured for a term 
of one year, or for the period of five, 
ten, or more years during which tem- 
porary protection is especially needed. 
One-Year Term Policies are now rarely 
written except in the case of Group In- 
surance. If death overtakes the insured 
during the allotted term of the policy the 
face value immediately becomes due and 
payable. Should he survive the term for 
which protection is guaranteed, there is 
no return, since under this form of life 
insurance reserve values are not built up 
for continuing the contract after the term 
expires. 


Why the Premium Cost Is Low 


The low premium cost under Term in- 
surance is due to the fact that calculations 
are made simply to cover the cost of pre- 
tection for a beneficiary over a period of 
years, and there is no estate being accu- 
mulated meantime for the insured by way 
of loan or surrender values. The Dis- 
ability Benefit, and the Additional Acci- 
dental Death Benefit are usually excluded 
from the Term form, while a number of 
companies not onlv limit the amount they 
will issue to an applicant on this plan, but 
the age limit is also more restricted than 
on the permanent forms. 

The Term Policy, however, has its place 
—and an important place—in the sphere 
of life insurance protection. It is espe- 
cially useful in the activities of the bus- 
iness world. It serves also to give added 
protection for a young married man who, 
while building up his business or profes- 
sion, seeks to furnish adequate protection 
for his family at the least possible cost. 
Term insurance is advantageous for the 
man who buys his home with a mortgage, 
as he can cover the debt by a Term policy 
which will cancel his mortgage in event 
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By F.LoreNce Provost CLARENDON 


Our newer readers will be glad 
to know that Mrs. Clarendon an- 
swers all individual inquiries on 
life insurance sent her by Build- 
ing Your Future Income’s fast- 
growing family of investors— 
both men and women. There is 
no charge and no obligation. 








of his death before he has been able to 
offset this obligation. The Term Policy 
in such case guarantees that the home will 
be left free and clear for the family in 
event of the untimely death of the bread- 
winner. 

Term Insurance is written on the Con- 
vertible and Renewable plans, usually for 
a period of five or ten years. If written 
on the Convertible plan, the insured has 
the right for a period of years without 
further medical examination to change 
his Term Policy into any form of Life 
or Endowment Policy. Renewable Term 
plans are seldom granted. They confer 
the privilege of renewal at the premium 
for the attained age when the first term 
period expires. Their principal use now 


is in Group Insurance, which is a modern 
business development. Many companies 
now refuse to issue Term Insurance ex- 
cept on the Convertible form, and they 
all instruct their agents to emphasize the 
fact when placing the policy that Term 
insurance is for temporary purposes only, 
and should be merged into a more per- 
manent form whenever the policyholder 
can afford to make the change. 


The Convertible Term Policy 


The ConvertreLe Term Foticy may be 
changed to the Life, Limited Payment, or 
Endowment form by either of two meth- 
ods: (1) The new policy may be written 
as of the date of the change, and the new 
premium will be that required at the age 
of the insured when the Term policy is 
converted. Or, (2) the new policy may 
be dated back to the time when the Term 
insurance was issued, in which case the 
insured is charged the difference between 
the premiums on the new policy and those 
of the Term policy, with interest on such 
difference at a specified rate—usually 6% 
per annum—for the period between the 
issue of the Term Policy and its conver- 
sion to a Life plan. By this method the 
insured gets credit under his Life or 
Endowment policy for every dollar he has 
paid for Term insurance. The time dur- 
ing which conversion may be made varies 
in different companies. Usually the option 
is granted for the first three or four 
years in the case of a Five-Year Term 
Policy, and up to the seventh or eighth 
year under a Ten-Year Term. 

A young married man, age 30, may ob- 
tain protection under a Ten-Year Con- 
vertible Term policy in the sum of $10,- 
000 for an annual premium of about $88 
(non-participating*) ; an Ordinary Life 
Policy at the same age and for the same 
amount would cost $172 annually, and a 
20-Payment Life would require a pre- 
mium of $247. Upon conversion of the 
Term Policy by means of “dating back” 
the insured gets credit for all he had paid 
in premiums, and the policy on the per- 


* Non-participating rates are used through- 
out for greater convenience. Participating 
premiums are about 20% higher at the early 
ages, reducible by dividends. In the final 
analysis the results are about the same. 
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manent form is issued as of the same age 
and_date as the original contract. 


A Concrete Example 


Thus, if the Term Policy above illus- 
trated were converted at the end of its 
second year to a 20-Payment Life form, 
the amount of the two years’ premiums 
under the Term plan would be subtracted 
from the amount which would have been 
required at the same entrance age (30) 
for the Limited Payment form, viz.: 

$10,000—Age 30 
20-Payment Life, annual 

$247, for 2 years 
Term, annual premium $88, 


premium 


Difference 
Interest @ 6% for 2 years.... 


Total cost for Conversion to 20- 
Payment Life plan $347 
(Annual premium of $247 on 20-Payment 
Life form payable for 18 years longer.) 


The loan value (over $250) under the 
20-Payment Life plan may be used to de- 
crease the cost of conversion. If advan- 
tage is taken of this method, the insured 
should not fail to clear the debt from his 
insurance protection as soon as possible. 

If it is preferred to convert the Term 
Policy to a permanent plan as of the at- 
tained age, the annual premium required 
for age 32 (following the above illustra- 
tive case) would be payable when the 
change is made—approximately $257 for 
$10,000 on the 20-Payment form—$10 
higher than for age 30. Moreover, the 
change being made as of attained age of 
the insured, the premiums are payable for 
20 years after conversion, instead of for 
18 years as in the case of dating back. 

In many lines of business an expert is 
engaged for a limited period in order that 
he may superintend a special contract, or 
plan a particular piece of work. On this 
man’s technical knowledge, and his ability 
to carry through the work to completion 
depend to a great extent the financial suc- 
cess of his employers. Take, for instance, 
an expert mining engineer who is engaged 
to superintend mining activities for a cor- 
poration in a section of the Western 
states with which he is particularly fa- 
miliar. His superior technical skill, and 
his familiarity with the special working 
conditions guarantee to a large degree the 
invested capital of the company he repre- 
sents. In event of this man’s death be- 
fore the termination of his contract, and 
prior to the completion of the special 
work he has in hand, the company is 
liable to suffer considerable financial loss 
while seeking a successor who is capable 
of continuing the work along the lines 
laid out. In such circumstances a Term 
Policy on the life of the expert originally 
engaged to supervise the work, and cov- 
ering the period for which he is engaged, 
will protect the corporation which em- 
ploys him. 

Or, again along business lines, a firm 
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composed of two or three partners is 
formed. One man may be distinctly the 
“brains” of the business; one knows the 
sales end from A to Z; and the third is 
perhaps “the moneyed man.” Each of 
these men would have a distinctive and 
necessary place in the new organization. 
Should one of them die while tke busi- 
ness is in its formative stage there would 
be a definite financial loss experienced. 
There might even be danger of forced 
liquidation if the family of the deceased 
partner insisted upon the immediate with- 
drawal of their share in the firm’s assets. 
Term insurance under such conditions 
would stabilize the business and help to 
tide over the difficult period of recon- 
struction. 

There are many other temporary con- 
tingencies which are well protected by 
Term insurance. The student whose funds 
for college education have been advanced 


by relative or friend may provide that 
this obligation (in event of his untimely 
death) will be repaid by means of a Term 
Policy on his life. Thus there is a double 
protection for the benefactor who doubt- 
less has confidence enough in his protégé 
to feel assured that if the student lives 
and is able to obtain remunerative employ- 
ment he will himself repay the debt. 

The Yearly Renewable Term Policy is 
a form frequently employed by corpora- 
tions when insuring their employees un- 
der the “Group” plan. The One-Year 
Renewable Term is now seldom issued in 
individual cases, although it was a popu- 
lar form some thirty or forty years ago 
in this country, 


(The advantage of taking Life or 
Endowment forms in preference to Term 
Insurance will be discussed in a later 
issue.) 





Points for Income Builders 


Definitions of a Few of the More 
Frequently-Heard Financial Terms 


HE price quot- 

ed in a deal 

may vary con- 

siderably according 

to the nature of the 

deal, the terms in 

respect of delivery, 

etc. Here are brief 

definitions of some 

of the different bases upon which prices 
will be quoted: 


Actual Price—The actual price in a 
transaction is the amount of money or 
value which actually changes hands when 
the transaction takes place. 


Asked Price—The price asked for a 
property by the seller in the negotiations 
leading up to the sale. 


Bid Price—The amount of 
offered by the would-be purchaser. 


Cost Plus Price—A price which repre- 
sents the actual costs involved in making 
or furnishing the article for sale plus an 
agreed on percentage. Contracts on a 
“cost-plus” basis are frequently resorted 
to in times of fluctuation and disturbance 
as a protection for both buyer and seller. 
Example: If stipulated lot of goods is 
purchased on the basis of Cost Plus 10% 
and the goods cost $500 to manufacture, 
the price paid for them will be $550. If 
it is found that the manufacturing cost is 
only $475, the price paid will be $522.50. 


Exhaust Price—An expression some- 
times used and applying to the price level 
on a given security at which a holder’s 
margin will be exhausted. Thus, if a man 
buys XYZ common on 20 points’ margin 
at 100, the “exhaust price” in the deal 
will be 80. 

It should be noted, however, that stock 


money 


bought on margin will seldom if ever be 
held by the broker until the “exhaust 
price” is reached. On the contrary, it is 
good practice to require that a stipulated 
margin be “kept good”—that is, for every 
point of margin “consumed” by a decline 
in the price of the stock an additional 
amount of margin must be deposited 


Firm Price—A firm price is one quoted 
and adhered to fo: a definite period. This 
is a method of price-quoting frequently 
used in dealings in inactive stocks be- 
tween brokers. One broker, having a ten- 
tative order to buy a given stock “if the 
price is right” calls up another broker 
and gets him, if he can, to quote a “firm 
price” on the issue. The first broker then 
reports this “firm price” to his client. 
And, if the client proves agreeable, the 
order is entered. 


List Price—This is a merchandising 
term used to denote the price at which 
certain goods are offered to the public. A 
discount from the list price is regularly 
offered dealers. 


Market Price—The price at which a 
given security is selling at a given time— 
generally determined by securing the bid 
and asked prices. 


Nominal Price—An approximation of 
the probable value of certain goods or se- 
curities quoted as a basis for negotiation 
where actual transactions in similar goods 
are lacking. 


Spot Price—The price quoted on a com- 
modity for immediate delivery. 


Upset Price—An auction term, used to 
denote the lowest price that will be ac- 
cepted for a given article. 
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How a Woman Kept a $5,000-Secret 
and Saved a Home from the Rocks 


The Human Story of a Middle-Westerner Who Took 
the Rudder in Her Own Hands Just Soon Enough 


WAS a “small-town” girl. 
My father and bachelor uncle were 
country physicians who “spoiled” me. 

My mother, a thrifty woman of Scotch 
parentage, did all of the housework from 
laundering the parlor curtains to milking 
the family cow. I was not allowed to go 
into the kitchen and learn cooking be- 
cause I might “waste” something. I did 
not know the feel of dishwater because, 
if I tried washing dishes, I might “break” 
something. I was not allowed to touch 
a needle because a child, somewhere, had 
“broken a needle in her palm” and an 
amputation was necessary. I led a “front- 
porch” existence. 

When I was twenty-one, father and 
uncle were killed in an auto accident. At 
twenty-two I married a city dentist twelve 
years my senior whose income was be- 
tween six and seven hundred dollars per 
month. I was transplanted to the city, 
left very much to myself, met a jazzy 
crowd and soon became the jazziest of 
the bunch. Spending money and a gay 
time were the things that I lived for, and 
I was considered a “good fellow” by the 
crowd I chummed with. 

We owned two cars, and they were 
always at the disposal of the “bunch.” 
While others fumbled with contrary purse 
clasps I bought the movie or matinee 
tickets. While the rest of the bunch 
“flipped” quarters to see who would stand 
for the “treats” I slipped across to the 
cashier and paid the bill. My house was 
always open for a parlor dance, a dinner, 
or bridge. As my husband’s income in- 
creased my orgy of spending kept just 
one lap ahead. 

Two years later, when “Sonny” came, I 
plunged still deeper, buying everything 
that a baby could or could not use. I had 
a maid at fifteen dollars per week. A 
laundress cost four dollars per week. My 
housekeeping allowance, table, breakage, 
replacement, etc., was forty dollars per 
week, as my husband paid rent, heat and 
light bills and handed me twenty dollars 
each week to pay the maid, the laundress 
and the ash man. 

My clothing bills for myself alone 
always wavered around seventy dollars 
per month not taking into consideration 
the gifts of clothing, furs and the like 
which my husband presented to me. My 
personal allowance was one hundred dol- 
lars per month, this to cover my clothing, 
clothing for Sonny, amusements, etc., but 
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it was never known to stretch that far. 
I was always running charge accounts, 
calling for funds to pay bridge debts, etc. 
Six years married, with Sonny going on 
four, our matrimonial bark was headed 
for the rocks. We never quarreled over 
money matters, but I could see that my 
husband was terribly dissatisfied and spent 
as little time at home as possible. It was 
because of Sonny, I believe, that he came 
home at all. I was too stubborn to admit 
that I was the cause of the break that 
was coming in our lives. 


Some “Friendly” Remarks 


One day, however, I heard several of 
my friends (?) discussing me and my 
ways. I was referred to as “easy,” a good 
“meal ticket” and various other mild 
epithets. Such sentences as “spending be- 
yond husband’s income,” “don’t even own 
her own home” and the like came to my 
ears, It was enough. I poked my fingers 
into my ears and fled. I cancelled an 
engagement for that evening, and, much 
to my husband’s surprise, helped him pack 
his things for a vacation up in the “north 
woods.” 

He would be gone two months and left 
me a drawing account of seven hundred 
dollars at the bank. He started on his 
trip at midnight. The next morning I 
discharged the maid paying her a week's 
wages in advance. 

I ’phoned the laundress that I would not 
need her services again for several weeks. 
I dressed Sonny and took him to the park. 
I wanted to think things over. A trip 
to the country, a visit with my mother 
and various other plans came to me but 
none seemed to suit. Of one thing I was 
sure. I must get away for a while. I 
had gloried in my old title of “spend- 
thrift,” but I was not proud of being 
called “easy.” 

At twelve o'clock I took my boy and 
went home. I prepared a luncheon of 
berries, scrambled eggs, milk and rolls. 
Very simple, but all I cared to tackle that 
day. I did not plan on going out again 
that day and disconnected the "phone as I 
did not want to be disturbed. 

I wrote and dropped in the mail box a 
note countermanding an order for a party 
dress and several silk underthings, fixed 
Sonny for his nap and sat down to read 
a two day old newspaper, and, right there, 
I decided just how I should solve my 
problem. 


I had glanced through the advertise- 
ments, casually, and my attention was 
called to a little, four-line real-estate ad: 
“For sale, twenty acres tillable land, all 
fenced, four-room cottage in good repair. 
Twelve hundred dollars cash.” I believed 
that I could raise twelve hundred dollars, 
and, with me, to think was to act. 


How the Money Was Raised 


An old-fashioned diamond-set neck- 
chain that my uncle had accepted as pay- 
ment for a debt and then had given to 
me reposed in an old leather case in our 
safe-deposit box. I would sell this. I 
dressed, called a neighbor to look after 
Sonny and went to the bank. I procured 
the neckchain, had it appraised by a re- 
liable jeweler and sold it to him for eleven 
hundred dollars. Next I called on a sec- 
ond-hand clothier, had him call at my 
home and appraise my new summer ward- 
robe, several of my coats, suits and furs. 
He took the greater part of my wardrobe 
and I gratefully accepted his check for 
seven hundred dollars. I was getting on 
famously—eighteen hundred dollars cash, 
not counting the seven hundred to my 
account in the bank. Early the next morn- 
ing I wired the agent in the neighboring 
state to hold his farm a couple of days 
as I was on my way to see it. I packed 
two suitcases and with them I loaded the 
roadster, took Sonny, locked up the house 
and started on my big adventure. About 
thirty miles out in a suburban village I 
stopped at my mother’s and persuaded her 
to go with me. 

The agent was suave and tried to make 
me think the place was a gold mine and 
a fairyland rolled into one, but it looked 
like a shack, a mud wallow and creek bot- 
tom to me, and I would have none of it. 
He tried to “bluff” me into taking it, say- 
ing that my “wire” obliged me, etc., so I 
dropped in at a bank to inquire for a 
reputable lawyer. The banker told me 
that I had obligated myself in no way and 
introduced me to a man who had a 
nice little “twenty” for sale for twenty- 
two hundred dollars, five-room cottage, 
orchard, crops, a cow and two dozen hens, 
also a pig. We looked the place over 
and mother was delighted, and declared 
that she would stay on the place and milk 
the cow. In a few days all details were 
settled and the place was my own. We 
purchased provisions (mother insisted on 
paying for part of them) and moved into 
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the house as the old furniture and stoves 
were included in the deal. 

For four weeks I slaved over the scrubbing, 
the cleaning and the bed-making. I tried 
to master every detail of home-making. 
From my mother I took lessons in cook- 
ing, canning and jelly-making (a chafing 
dish was the only utensil for cooking I 


had ever used), I learned to broil a steak,’ 


make shoe-string potatoes and to bake an 
apple pie. At the end of four weeks I 
was a mass of blisters, scratches and 
stains, but I was proud of the simpler 
rules of cooking that I had mastered. The 
next three weeks I spent in doing a little 
plain sewing and in resting and giving my 
wounds a chance to heal. I went back to 
the city alone as Sonny was so happy and 
growing so strong on plain food and pure 
country air and mother begged so hard 
to stay on the little place a few weeks 
longer and keep my boy with her; so I, 
knowing that my hands would be full at 
home, let her have her way. 

The evening that my husband returned 
I had broiled steak, creamed peas, scal- 
loped potatoes, rolls and coffee for din- 
ner. I served a jello-ice-cream-wafer des- 
sert. It was good, too, and we enjoyed 
every mouthful, but husband did not com- 
pliment me as he thought that I had had 
it sent in from the delicatessen. Sonny’s 
absence’ was explained, but I did not di- 
vulge that he was vacationing with grand- 
mother on his mother’s own farm. That, 
for a while, was to be my secret. I was 
flat “broke,” as he had expected me to 
be and wrote out a generous check with- 
out one word of protest or comment. I 
prepared his breakfast the next morning: 
fruit, toast, eggs, coffee, and he com- 
mented on the maid’s non-appearance and 
remarked that he did “not know” that I 
“could cook.’ 

I withdrew, point-blank, from all the 
little social frivolities that formerly had 
been my very life. I knew that the taper- 
ing-off process would not work in my 
case. It must be ali or nothing. At the 
end of the month my husband asked for 
a statement of my accounts at the various 
stores where I had been trading. They 
were nil, and he could hardly credit his 
sense of hearing when I told him that I 
had made no purchases of clothing, etc., 
during the month. He commented sev- 
eral times on the continued ab- 
sence of the maid, but I made a 
casual explanation each time that 
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seemed-to satisfy, but I did not explain 
that I had saved over one-hundred dollars 
of my housekeeping allowance for the 
month (he still handed me the servant's 
wages) or that I was laundering the table 
linen, our hosiery and underthings, send- 
ing out the heavy pieces at so much per 
dozen. 
Things Run Smoothly 


In a couple of months I had things 
running smoothly at home, my husband 
no longer asked questions, and time hung 
heavy for me. I called upon an old gen- 
tleman, friend of my father’s, and before 
I left he had recommended me and I had 
landed a job as saleslady in a first-class 
brokerage house on a flat salary of one 
hundred twenty-five dollars per month, 
five-day week, five hours per day, and I 
was soon selling gilt-edge bonds to a high- 
class clientele, feminine gender. I held 
this job one year and seven months, and 
all this time my husband thought I was 
spending my time at pink teas, bridge 
fights and matinees. 

My mother became so enthused over 
the life on a farm that she married the 
widower owner of the big farm across 
the road from my little piece of real 
estate. Soon after I began my duties as 
saleslady in a brokerage house, she wrote 
me of her wedding, begged to keep Sonny 
with her during the winter and shipped 
me eighty quarts of fruits, jams and jel- 
lies that had been grown and canned on 
my own little place. She also sent me 
a check for two hundred and _ seventy 
dollars proceeds from the sale of corn, 
alfalfa, fruit and potatoes, the crop that 
was on the place when I purchased it. I 
popped this into my savings account that 
was growing by leaps and bounds. 

I asked for and received the money for 
all clothing, etc., that I could pay cash on 
the spot. This would do away with so 
many evasions and subterfuge, but the 
most of the clothing allowance was go- 
ing the way of my entire salary and house- 
hold savings. The maidless home got to 
be considered as a matter of course, but 
a lot of the little economies (like laun- 
dering, turning and remaking garments, 
etc.) were not explained (or confessed) 
until such time as I was ready to con- 
fess all. 


The summer following, my husband and 
I spent our vacation on my farm, he pay- 
ing my mother thirty dollars for each 
month that we spent there and never 
guessed that the money was being turned 
over to me. We had not explained things 
to Sonny, and my mother and her hus- 
band were sworn to secrecy. The second 
year, from my savings, salary, rental, etc., 
I purchased a forty-acre tract adjoining 
mine, unimproved but fenced and covered 
with giant hard maple trees. The tract 
cost me three thousand dollars even, and 
the next winter I let out the “sugar” 
rights on shares and realized ten gallons 
of delicious amber syrup for home use 
and two hundred and forty dollars worth 
of syrup and sugar to sell. 

At the end of one year and eleven 
months from the day I purchased my 
twenty I found myself the owner of sixty 
acres of land, nine hundred dollars in the 
bank, two gilt-edge one-thousand dollar 
bonds, several hundred dollars worth of 
shrubbery and improvements on my place, 
a depleted wardrobe and a jazzy past that 
had all but faded away. My little son, 
barefoot, freckled and every inch a 
farmer lad, “merry whistled tunes, turned 
up pantaloons,” and all was ready for his 
first term in the “little red schoolhouse.” 

A happy event was scheduled for ap- 
pearance at around Christmas time, so I 
thought the time opportune for a “con- 
fession.” 

My husband confessed that he had been 
somewhat “puzzled” at some of my ac- 
tions, the non-appearance of florists’, con- 
fectioners’ and sundry bills, also, at my 
attempt at cooking and housekeeping, but 
thought it was a “fad’ that I would soon 
tire of (but didn’t). He was completely 
dumbfounded when I told him about my 
farm and my “job,” and I had to ‘phone 
my resignation instanter, 

Our little bark sailed around the rocks 
safely and we are now engaged in study- 
ing plans for a modern seven-room bun- 
galow to be built on the farm. The foun- 
dation will be started in just a few days, 
for, you see, we want Margery, Jr., to be 
born in our own home. Husband is 
arranging to sell his city practice and open 
a small office and dental parlor in the lit- 
tle city near the farm as we are going to 
move, lock, stock and barrel, to the coun- 
try. Now, in conclusion, I want to ask: 
Can a woman keep a secret? And, I'll 
say she can, and a lot of other things 
beside ! 
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Why Our Readers Believe That Life 
Premiums Should Be Exempted 
from Income Tax 


Request for Readers’ Opinions Brings Hearty 
Response—Some Would Go Even Further 


OME weeks ago, Building Your Fu- 
ture Income asked its readers 
whether or not in their opinion it 
would be a wise plan for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to permit the deduction of insur- 
ance premiums from Income Tax returns. 

Judging by letters since received, our 
readers are of pretty much one mind on 
the subject. 

They seem to agree that the following 
is good logic: (1) The more widely in- 
surance is held in this country the less 
dependence there will be as the result of 
breadwinners’ deaths. (2) The less de- 
pendence there is, the more widely wealth 
must be distributed, and, therefore, the 
more strongly society will be fortified 
against decay and dissolution. (3) The 
more strongly society is fortified the 
stronger the existing Government will be. 
Ergo, it is wise Government 


By “Cuat” 


should be applicable only to incomes 
under a given figure, say $20,000 or 
$25,000, per annum, the theory being 
that larger incomes would, generally 
speaking, permit the taxpayer to be 
accumulating savings on other forms of 
investment, which would not make it 
so necessary for him to have the bene- 
fit of an insurance premium as an ex- 
emption in his current tax payments.” 
Yours very truly, 
CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO., 
Omaha, Neb. 
A. V. Jessen, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Right, Mr. Jessen! Our Championship 
of Tax Exemption for Life Premiums is 
on behalf of the millions of small policy- 
holders rather than the thousands of large 
policyholders. We have in mind those to 


whom a few dollars mean much, rather 
than those to whom many dollars mean 
little. By all means, then, let the legis- 
lator who proves wise enough to frame 
this amendment set a maximum sum be- 
yond which exemption will not pass, so 
that the one to benefit, above all others, 
will be our Man with His First Five Hun- 
dred Dollars! 


Here is another business organization 
rallying to the support of our plan— 
Messrs. Earle & Co., of Arkansas. Says 
their letter : 


“Referring to your item in issue 
No. 9, Vol. 33, with reference to Life 
Insurance premiums being treated as a 
deductible item on income tax returns, 
we most heartily concur with you in 
your position and feel that it 
would be quite a stimulant to 





policy to encourage life insur- 





ance holdings and unwise Gov- 
ernment policy to discourage 
such holdings. Ergo, instead 
of including, as taxable in- 
come, that portion of one’s 
funds necessary to the payment 
of Life Insurance premiums, 
the Government should exempt 
such portion. For taxation dis- 
courages where exemption 
encourages; and the life policy 
which will be taxed is not so 
readily taken out as the life 
policy that will not be taxed. 
To show how our readers 
feel, some of their more recent 
letters on the subject may be 
offered for inspection. Here 
is one signed by a corporation 
and made official by the signa- 
ture of Mr. A. V. Jessen, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer : 


tion. 


“Your suggestion as to 
making the premiums on life 
insurance deductible from 
taxable income certainly is 
logical and I believe that it 
should also include pre- 
miums on accident insurance. 

“However, to prevent an 
undue use of this exemp- 


DO YOU WANT TO GO ON PAYING INCOME 
TAXES ON YOUR INSURANCE PREMIUMS? 


Building Your Future Income holds that Life 
Insuranee is an essential to the modern family— 
that the country and the people in it gain some- 
thing in financial responsibility and economic in- 
dependence with every new life insurance policy 
placed—that the Government should utilize every 
legitimate means at its disposal to encourage the 
wide-spread use of life insurance and, finally, 
that the most practicable and effective measure 
the Government could resort to in this direction 
would be to exempt life insurance premiums, at 
least up to a certain maximum, from income taxa- 


Building Your Future Income invites every 
reader ta_express his personal opinion on this 
subject by Yillitig out and returning this blank: 


I believe that Premiums on Life Policies up to a 
reasonable maximum should be deductible from 
Taxable Income. 


Name... 
Address ..... 
Gael tocce 


the spirit of thrift and play 
an important part in estab- 
lishing what we most need 
in our land, namely, satis- 
faction.” 

EARLE & CO., 

Arkadelphia, Ark. 

S. B. Earte. 


From the same office, under 
the same date, and this time 
signed by Mr. A. N. Shaw, we 
receive the following: 


“I am very much in favor 
of deducting life insurance 
premiums from the income 
tax returns. Anything I can 
do in the way of signing 
petitions I am ready to do.” 

A. N. SHaw. 


Mr. Shaw is to be thanked 
for his offer of cooperation. 
Happily it will not be neces- 
sary for us to get up a signed 
petition in the usual way. To 
do so would mean much more 
time than there is available. 
Instead, we are relying upon 
the capacities of Congress to 
recognize the forceful logic of 
this cause and to let that logic 

(Please turn to page 998) 
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Trade Tendencies 





High Volume of Production Sustained 
Current Conditions Good But Some Uncertainty 


as to Future—Prices Reflect a Somewhat 
Lower Tendency—Effects Probably Temporary 





STEEL 








Prices Develop Softness 


sumers and lack of forward buying 

of material proportions, the steel in- 
dustry continues to operate at a very high 
rate. Production has, in fact, increased 
somewhat. Were the current pace main- 
tained throughout the year the industry 
would achieve a record output of 49 mil- 
lion tons of ingots. It is by no means 
certain that the present state of activity 
will be prolonged, however, although the 
hand to mouth buying attitude of steel 
users should tend to distribute demand 
over a longer period than would other- 
wise be the case. 

It is becoming evident that some inde- 
pendent mills would, at the same time, 
embrace an opportunity to build up their 
order books, since expansion in manufac- 
turing schedules, in the face of frugal 


I N spite of the cautious policy of con- 
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going to stock. 


tion strongly upward. 
slackens. 


manufacturing activity. 


TIRES—Production increasing. 


tion. 





THE TREND IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


STEEL—Production at high level. Demand of large proportions, but 
consumers buying principally for immediate needs and some steel 
Independent producers giving price concessions to 
attract business in certain lines. 
METALS—Copper market quiet but prices stabilized around 14-cent 
level after recent sharp spurt. Broad trend of domestic consump- 
Other metals slightly easier as demand 
OIL—Mid-Continent crude oils advance again. 
hold around 1.9 million barrels weekly. 
continues to improve as rising prices enhance value of inventories. 
EQUIPMENTS—February orders for locomotives and cars show sub- 
stantial gain which, if continued, should result in broadening of 


MOTORS—Output remains at record levels, but sales seem to be ex- 
panding less slowly than production. 
higher costs indicates somewhat lower profits this year than last. 

Demand at record levels but inven- 

tories beginning to pile up again. 


SUMMARY—Production indices and freight-car loading figures reveal 
high state of industrial activity. Retail trade, however, lacks snap 
and confusing cross-currents continue to mark business trend. 
Commodity prices manifest moderate inclination to recede, while 
high production costs and sharp competition tend to limit profits. 


Production continues to 
Position of oil companies 


Increasing competition and 


Industry in unsatisfactory posi- 
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forward buying, has eaten into unfilled 
tonnages. The Steel Corporation’s Feb- 
ruary orders increased 114,472 tons, it is 
true, but it is to be noted that this was 
a gain of only 2.3% as compared with 
January. In the latter month unfilled or- 
ders registered a gain of 7.8% over the 
December tonnage, while February orders 
one year ago increased 5.4% over those 
for January. It is probakle, too, that the 
leading company is more favorably sit- 
uated in this respect, as it is in others, 
than the independents. 

That competition for basiness is grow- 
ing keener may be deduced from the 
softening tendency of prices on some 
items. Sheets, for example, continue to 
sell at concessions from the regularly 
established market prices. Plates, boiler 
tubes, nuts and the like are also among 
materials suffering weakness. Represen- 
tative averages of iron and steel products 
show that prices have declined moderately 
for three successive weeks, and, from 
present indications, it is likely that fur- 
ther mild recessions will occur. 

Despite these conditions, the industry 
may be considered in a, basically strong 
position with an outlook that is more gen- 
erally reassuring than appears on surface. 
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Generally Unsatisfactory 


Conditions in the textile industry show 
little change for the better. Demand for 
practically all classes of goods, while sub- 
ject to intermittent spurts of activity, re- 
mains generally unsatisfactory. Cotton 
and woolen goods mills are operating on 
a basis to employ little more than 25% 
of the productive capacities of each 
branch of the industry. Silk production 
is likewise low. 

The drop in raw cotton has failed to 
stimulate either retail or manufacturing 
activity, although it might be thought 
that the marked recession in raw material 
costs would encourage some resumption 
of buying. Manifestly, the trade is not 
yet assured that present prices will hold 
and fears\that further declines will re- 
sult ig losses on goods purchased at cur- 
rent levels. 

There seems little prospect for an early 
change in the present situation in either 
(Please turn to page 1000) 
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Desirable Investments Among the 
Public Utilitities 


What This Security Group Offers the Pros- 
pective Investor at the Present Time—Trend 
of Earnings Among the Different Companies 


ITH the market for the industrial which means a marked saving in operat- 


shares becoming more and more 

irregular of late, it is only natural 
that cautious investors should be turning 
in increasing extent toward the public 
utility issues as a more suitable medium 
for investment at this time. It is now 
fairly well realized that the public utility 
business is but slightly affected by 
changes in industrial activity and that 
earnings are influenced by an enfirely sep- 
arate set of factors. 

In fact, it is usually the case that de- 
creased industrial activity mean larger 
earnings for the utilities. For one thing, 
their sales are, on the whole, made for 
domestic purposes, and a let-up in trade 
does not affect their sales volume to any 
serious degree, even in the country’s in- 
dustrial centers. On the other hand, a 
trade depression usually means lower 
commodity prices, and it is just this fac- 
tor which allows a wider margin of profits 
to gas, electric and street railway com- 
panies. With the price of coal, and many 
other important commodities on the down- 
grade, these companies are able to con- 
tract for their supplies on favorable terms, 


ing costs. 


Present Cost Situation 


While activity is being maintained in 
many lines of business at a rather high 
degree, there is a tendency toward soft- 
ness in commodity prices, the greatest 
weakness being noted in coal, and many 
utility companies are reported to have 
made contracts for their fuel for fu- 
ture needs on unusually favorable terms. 
This, coupled with the current low prices 
for copper, iron and other materials 
used, should provide very good earn- 
ings for the public utilities during the 
current year. 

The importance of the commodity trend 
is best shown by a review of past events. 
Before the war, when costs were stable 
from year to year the great majority of 
companies were able to report large 
profits and their securities enjoyed an ex- 
ceptionally good demand as a medium for 
investment funds. Then came the post- 
war boom period, with inflation, and the 
public utility situation was reversed. Defi- 
cits were reported by gas and electric 








Company 

For Income 

Appalachian Power Co... . 
Amer. Gas & Elec. Co.... 
Pub. Service Power Co... 
Hud. & Man. R. R. Co... 
Utah Power & Light Co... 
For Income and Profit 
Stand. Gas & Elec. Co.... 
American Water Works & 

Electric Corp. 


Issue 


Un. Light & R’ways Co... 
United Fuel Gas Co...... 


struction. 
Jersey. 


earned in the past five yars. 





TEN SOUND PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 


(In Order of Preference, with both safety and yield at present market 
price considered) 


Ist 7s of 1941 
deb. 6s of 2014 
Ist 6s of 1948 
. Ist&ref.5sof 1957 
Ist 5s of 1944 


6% notes of 1935 


Coll. Ss of 1934 
Interboro Rap. Trans. Co.. Ist &ref.5s of 1966 
Ist & ref. 5s of 1932 

Ist 6s of 1936 


* This company was but recently formed and properties are now under con- 


The earnings figure is based on the money that will be received as 
rental under terms of lease of the property to the Public Service Corp. of New 


7 Average number of times interest charges on entire funded debt have been 


Re- 
cent 
Price 

103 

95 
98 
82 
88 


88 


Charges* 
Yield Earned 
6.70 2.1 
6.25 3.5 
6.10 *25 
625 2.0 
5.90 16 


23 


Market 
Unlisted 
Unlisted 
N. Y. Stock Exch. 
N. Y. Stock Exch. 
N. Y. Stock Exch. 


Unlisted 


N. Y. Stock Exch. 
N. Y. Stotk Exch. 
Unlisted 

N. Y. Stock Exch. 


87 
63 
89 
95 

















companies, and many traction companies 
were forced into the hands of receivers 
or into bankruptcy. courts. Operating 
costs advanced faster than public utility 
commissions could be induced to increase 
rates, and profits just aaturally disap- 
peared as a result. 

Although the present favorable trend 
of earnings, due in part to lower operat- 
ing costs, is likely to be checked some- 
what by rate reductions, this should be 
no source of anxiety to holders of pub- 
lic utility securities. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the great majority of 
companies will be allowed to earn a fair 
and reasonable return on invested capital. 
During the past year many rate reduc- 
tions were put into effect, some volun- 
tarily and others by order of public utility 
commissions, and yet power and light 
companies were uniformly able to report 
earnings in excess of the previous year’s 
figures. A good example of this is the 
result of the Commonwealth Edison Co. 
of Chicago, which lost $668,000 in 1923 
because of rate reductions, and yet the 
earnings increased more than 1.7 million 
dollars as compared with the previous 
year. 


Rate Regulations 


Another case worthy of mention as it 
regards general conditions in the industry, 
from the standpoint of regulation, is the 
$1 gas law passed by the New York Leg- 
islature in May, 1923. Various gas com- 
panies in the state have since brought liti- 
gation against the law, and have been 
granted a temporary injunction, being per- 
mitted by the court to continue the rates 
fixed by the Public Service Commission, 
that is, $1.15 per thousand cubic feet. A 
special master was appointed and has since 
made a report to the court favorable to 
the gas companies. While final decision 
has not been given in the several cases 
pending, the action already taken would 
appear to indicate that the different gas 
companies affected will be allowed to re- 
tain the amount of money collected in ex- 
cess of $1 per thousand cubic feet of gas 
sold. In this event, the earnings of Con- 
sglidated Gas and Brooklyn Union Gas 
wil! have been larger than, reported in 
their recently published earnings state- 
ments. For example, Brooklyn Union Gas 
will have earned approximately $9.70 a 
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TEN SOUND 


(In Order of Preference, 


Company 
For Income 
Philadelphia Co. .. 
North American Co. 
Elec. Bond & Share 
Co. 
Am. Gas & Elec. Co. 
Pacific Gas & El. Co. 
For Income & Profit 
Pub. Serv. Corp. of 
7 a 8% Cum. pf. 
Tenessee Electric 7% Cum. pf. 
Power C (1st) 
Appalachian Power 7% Cum. pf. 
Co. (Ist) 
Commonwealth 
Power Corp. .... 
Colorado Power Co. 


lar 
Value 

$50 

50 


Issue 
6% Cum. pf. 
6% Cum. pf. 


6% Cum. pf. 100 


6% Cum. pf. 50 
6% Cum. pf. 100 


100 


100 


100 
100 


6% Cum. pf. 
7% Cum. pf. 


two years, (d) two years. 





PUBLIC UTILITY PREFERREDS | 


with both, safety and yield at present market 
price considered) 


Note: Average for past (*) three years, (a) four years, (b) three years, (c) 


Tins Div 
harned 
S-yr Recent 
ay 1923 Price Yiehl 
56 60 43 70 
*76 82 4 65 


Market 
N. Y. Stock Exch. 
N. Y. Stock Exch. 
5 Unlisted 
Unlisted 
Unlisted 


6.1 
7.1 
6.7 


J 33 99 
1 5. 42 
1 20 89 


N. Y. Stock Exch. 
Unlisted 


Unlisted 


8.0 
7.9 


100 
89 





85 8.2 


Unlisted 
Unlisted 


d28 25 74 
3.1 


8.1 
93 75 








share on present basis of capitalization in- 
stead of the $6 a share already reported. 

On the whole, the tendency seems to be 
toward a more fair and just criticism of 
public utility companies and a better un- 
derstanding of their true position in re- 
gard to the general economic welfare of 
the nation. Their securities are slowly 
regaining their former investment ratings, 
and in some states a move is even on foot 
to make public utility bonds legal invest- 
ments for savings banks, and in the event 
of such action being taken, the attractive- 
ness of the entire group would be con- 
siderably enhanced. 


Consolidations 


Within the past few years, and the past 
year in particular, a great many consoli- 
dations have taken place that will further 
decrease operating costs of different or- 
ganizations and allow of more profitable 
operations. Holding companies are be- 
coming more prominent, and chief among 
these is the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany. The common stock of this corpora- 
tion is owned by the General Electric 
Company, and its preferred stock, which 
is outstanding in the hands of the public 
in the amount of 22.4 millions, is consid- 
ered one of the premier preferred stock 
investments in the utility group. The 
Electric Bond & Share Company has ex- 
tended its operations until it now controls 
a long list of operating companies through 
its various subsidiaries such as the Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric Co. and American 
Power & Light Company. The different 
bonds and stocks of these organizations 
have an unusually good market record, 
due, perhaps, to some extent to the effi- 
ciency of the management operating the 
properties. 

Another large holding company which 
has expanded its operations to quite some 
extent during recent years is the Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company. It is now 
one of the largest public utility organiza- 
tions in the entire country serving over 
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820 communities with an estimated popu- 
lation of over 2.7 million people in six- 
teen different states. This will give the 
reader some idea as to what extent the 
public utility business is passing into the 
hands of central organizations, by means 
of which costs can be reduced and sav- 
ings effected. The consensus of opinion 
is that the management of various small 
companies still operated separately will 
gradually pass into the hands of the 
stronger systems, until several large hold- 
ing companies will control the entire in- 
dustry. 


Bonds versus Stocks 


As is usually the case in regard to in- 
vestments in a particular group, the ques- 
tion will arise in the minds of many in- 
vestors as to whether bonds or stocks 
offer the best opportunities, of course, 
giving due consideration to the degree of 
risk involved and the yield to be secured. 
Since the prices of bonds and stocks sel- 
dom move in unison, the question is per- 
tinent. 

Many readers will recall that both bond 


obligations and stock issues of the great 
majority of public utility companies are 
selling much higher than several years 
ago, the rise discounting the improved 
conditions existing. At the same time, 
however, the rise in price for public 
utility stocks has been greatest. Many 
issues have risen two or three hundred 
per cent and have very probably discount- 
ed any further improvement for some 
time to come. 

On the other hand, the great majority 
of bond issues have enjoyed only a mod- 
erate rise in price, to which they were 
justly entitled in view of the trend of 
affairs in the bond market, and improved 
earnings. The same is true of many pre- 
ferred stock issues. 

One thing which influences the writer 
to believe that the best opportunities to- 
day are offered by the bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks of the public utilities, is the 
matter of new financing. A situation ex- 
ists where most organizations are now 
able to sell additional common stock to 
the public on favorable terms, and there 
is little doubt but what advantage will be 
taken of this opportunity. Quite a few 
companies are at the present time start- 
ing a campaign whereby they may be able 
to dispose of common shares to their own 
customers. 

The advantage of this to the bond or 
preferred stockholder lies in the fact that 
his equity is tremendously increased, or 
in other words, the property is worth a 
great deal more per share of preferred 
stock or bond outstanding. In turn this 
will increase the earning power for prior 
obligations, thus strengthening their’ in- 
vestment position all round. The payment 
of stock dividends instead of extra cash 
disbursements to common _ stockholders 
has also increased the investment value 
of many senior security issues above their 
present market prices. 

As can be seen from the tables of se- 
curities accompanying this article, there 
are several bonds now selling to yield 
around 7%, and yet the degree of safety 
is fairly high. For instance, the Appa- 
lachian 7s of 1941, which, by the way, are 
uncallable, are well-secured as to property, 
and earnings of the company have aver- 
aged more than twice interest require- 

(Please turn to page 994) 





Par 
Issue Value 
Cap. Stock 
Cap. Stock 
Com. Stock 


Com. Stock 


Company 
Int.Tel.& Tel.Corp. 
Detroit Edison Co. 
Consol. Gas Co... 
North Amer. Co... 
Fifth Ave. Bus Sec. 

eee 
B’klyn Edison Co. 
So. Calif. Ed. Co. 
B’klyn Un. Gas Co. 
Philadelphia Co... 
Laclede Gas Light 
7 Ge Ue Com. Stock 
+ Estimated. 


100 
No Par 


$10 


Cap. Stock 
Cap. Stock 
Cap. Stock 
Cap. Stock 
Com. Stock 


100 
No Par 


$50 


100 








TEN SOUND PUBLIC UTILITY COMMON STOCKS 


(In Order of Preference) 


Pres. 
Div. 
$100 $6 

8 11.85 
5 7.75 61 
2 3.10 


No Par 64c. 
$100 §6$8 

8 +9.00 
4 6.00 
4 75.00 


Earned 
per 
Share 
1923 


$8.75 


Ke- 

cent Yield 
Price % 

69 87 N 
105 7.6 
8.2 
9.0 


Market 

. Stock Exch. 
. Stock Exch. 
. Stock Exch. 
. Stock Exch. 


22 

t 2.20 11 ; 
13.10 110 
101 
58 
45 


Y 
Y 
Y 
Y.S 

Y. Stock Exch. 
Y. Stock Exch. 


nlisted 
Y. Stock Exch. 


N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
U 
N. 
N. Y. Stock Exch. 
N. 


Y 
92 Y. Stock Exch. 


15.30 














American Smelting 








Federal Mining & Smelting Co. 


St .Joseph Lead Co. 











Lead Producing Companies 
Making Rich Hauls 


Metal Close to Record High Levels—Will It Stay 
So?—Pertinent Facts About Three Big Producers 


AMER. SMELTING & REFINING’S 
LEAD OUTPUT 


Sa'es of 
Lead 


$34,955,070 
21,573,831 
34,595,957 
19,200,952 
not reported 
not reported 


Lead 
Produced (tons) 
260,192 
208,439 
205,249 
207,612 
252,898 
338,284 


ELLING above 9c a Ib., the price of 
. lead is higher now than it has been 

any time in the last thirty years, 
with two exceptions. In 1917, lead touched 
its high record price of 12%c a lb., and 
in 1920 it ran up to 9%c a lb. The pres- 
ent high price for the heaviest of base 
metals is unique in that it is not due to 
an abnormal demand nor to the factor 
of manipulation, It is the result of a 
slow-moving, long-expected, economic de- 
velopment which has run true to form. 
Therefore, the present levels do not 
startle nor surprise the industry. The 
graph accompanying this article giving 
the world’s production of lead for the ten 
years ended with and including 1922, tells 
the tale in a nutshell. Expressed in words, 
the story is that the demand for lead has 
outdistanced supply. 


No New Lead Production in Sight 

For years, the price of lead averaged 
about 4c a lb. Dullest of metals, it had 
one of the dullest of metal markets. 
There were a number of large lead de- 
posits in this country and abroad, which, 
year in and year out ,produced a grist of 
metal sufficient for the world’s needs. 
Meanwhile, the world’s demand for lead 
was steadily growing. The automobile, 
with its accessory, the storage battery, 
greatly increased the consumptive demand 
for lead, the tremendous growth in the 
cable industry with its demand for lead 
casings for which there is no substitute, 
and lastly the advent of the radio made 
new demands upon lead production. But 
lead is a peculiar metal. It has not been 
possible to increase its production as in 
the case of copper and zinc. For years, 
with the exception of the Burma Mines 
in British India, there have been no new 
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large lead deposits opened. Nor are there 
any in sight at the present time. 

In the case of lead pigments used in 
paints it has been possible to devise some 
substitutes and this has been a check on 
advancing lead prices. For in former 
years the paint industry was the largest 
consumer of lead. But for many of the 
uses of lead it has been impossible to 
date to devise satisfactory substitutes. 
Speaking of the lead situation a metal- 
lurgical authority said to the writer: 

“The economic position of lead has 
changed. For years to come we may ex- 
pect to see a higher range of lead prices 
than in the past. It would not be accurate 
to say that there exists a crisis in the lead 
producing industry. The higher levels of 
prices now prevailing tend to check con- 
sumption in those industries where lead 
is not absolutely essential. So an equil- 
ibrium is approaching between supply and 
demand, At this season of the year the 
demand for lead is at its peak. Paint 
manufacturers are stocking up for the 
spring painting season and the storage bat- 
tery people are also very busy in prepara- 
tion for the spring output of motor cars. 
While I do not look for any great ad- 
vances in the price of lead, I do not ex- 


pect to see that metal materially lower 
for a long time to come.” 


Producers About at Maximum Output 


Lead producers are turning out about 
all of the metal they can. While some 
further increases may be expected to ma- 
terialize through consolidation and in- 
creased efficiency of operation, such as 
the sale of the Federal Lead Co. proper- 
ties to the contiguous St. Joseph Lead 
Co., the outlook is not for any marked 
gain in output. 

Lead mining companies are benefiting 
from the high price of lead. There are 
thirteen important lead mining companies 
in this country, of which Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan, Federal Mining & Smelting, and 
Hecla mining are the leaders, The first 
named is a close corporation. Federal’s 
stocks are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and Hecla’s on the New York 
Curb. In the Joplin and _ southeast 
Missouri districts are many small, closely 
held lead producing companies whose ag- 
gregate production is a very appreciable 
percentage of the country’s total. One of 
the largest lead producers, St. Joseph 
Lead, not only mines but smelts and re- 
fines its product. American Smelting & 








* Net 
Income 
$8,004,649 
10,130,459 
5,121,164 
2,295,256 
4,813,513 
1,096,273 
5,972,333 
6,654,318 


+ Net 
Income 
$4,674,467 
5,610,273 
1,823,184 
1,060,596 
3,011,426 
d 185,011 
3,994,326 
4,379,854 


1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
ae 
1920... 
BOER sce 
1922... 
1923... 


d Deficit. 


$1.50; 1917, $1.00. 
Tt $1.00 cash and 10% stock in 1921. 
t Includes 25c. extra. 
tt Includes $1.00 extra. 





EARNINGS OF ST. JOSEPH LEAD 
Earned 
per Share 
$3.32 
2.14 
1.29 

75 
1.94 
2.58 
2.82 

* After plant and equipment depreciation but before depletion. 
} After depletion, Federal taxes and miscellaneous charges. 


** Includes dividends declared out of amortization reserve as follows: 1916, 


Total P.&L. 
Surplus 
$11,054,997 
8,618,251 
10,673,524 
12,768,656 
11,467,865 
9,129,499 
13,630,599 
15,547,447 


Year's 
Surplus 
$3,265,001 
2,074,742 
d 995,820 
d 489,883 
d 1,287,477 
d 1,969,453 
1,212,432 
1,891,473 


Paid 
per Share 
**$20.50 

3.50 
2.00 
1.10 
tt 2.00 
1.00 
$1.25 
tt 2.00 
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Refining has the largest output of refined 
lead in the country which is mostly from 
custom ores. International Lead Refin- 
ing and the U. S. Smelting, Refining & 
Mining are lead producers of importance. 
The former handles Anaconda’s lead out- 
put and the latter treats its own and 
custom ores. From the actual viewpoint 
of outturn the first ten companies rank in 
the following order: 








1922 Output 
Short Tons 

Amer. Smelt & Ref 

St. Joseph Lead 

Bunker Hill & Sullivan 

U. S. Smelt., Ref. & Min 

Fed. Min. & Smelt 

Hecla Mining 

Chief Consolidated 

Int. Lead 

Silver King Coalition 


The hope for the future of lead prices, 
looking at the matter from the viewpoint 
of the consumer, is in working up exist- 
ing deposits of lead ores which it has not 
been possible to handle before. In the 
middle west and southwest there are large 
deposits of what are technically known as 
“refractory” lead ores. Metallurgy has 
not as yet been able to develop a treat- 
ment process which would make these 
ores commercially available but sooner or 
later it is expected that a method will 
be evolved. Such was the case with cop- 
per and it is expected that science, stimu- 
lated by high prices, will eventually be 
equal to the lead problem. 


AMERICAN SMELTING & 
REFINING 


Controls Lead Market 


As the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. sets the price of lead, so goes the lead 
market. While it is true that only a 
small portion of the company’s lead out- 
put comes from its own ores and while, 
theoretically, the company sells the refined 
product against purchases of lead con- 
centrates, as a practical matter it is not 
always possible for smelters to do the 
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latter. In other words, through the ex- 
igencies of the business, Smelters always 
has more or less of a “position” in the 
lead market. It would be hard work to 
get the management to admit that but it 
is true nevertheless. On a rising lead 
market, then, the company’s profits from 
its lead operations increase only to di- 
minish on a falling lead market. Owing 
to its dominating position in the selling 
end of the business Smelters manages to 
average well over a period of time. 

The table herewith shows that last year 
Smelters’ lead production totaling 338,- 
284 tons made a new high record. The 
1923 high for the common stock was 
69% and the low 51%. On August 1, 
1923, the directors announced that the 
common had been restored to a 5% basis 
and since that time the common has acted 
well in the market and at this writing is 
selling around 60. Smelters has $50,- 
000,000 preferred authorized and out- 
standing and $65,000,000 common with 
approximately $61,000,000 outstamding. 
The par of both is $100. There are 
$51,328,700 series A 5% and series B 6% 
bonds outstanding. 

In point of volume lead is Smelters’ 
chief output, its last year’s production 
totaling more than 600,000,000 Ibs. Other 
nietals which the company turns out in 
quantity aré gold, silver, platinum, copper 
spelter, nickel and tin, not to mention in- 
numerable metal by-products. In bulk cop- 
per comes next to lead and as last year 
was an unsatisfactory year in the latter 
metal, it is fair to assume that lead made 
up for copper’s shortcomings and was an 
important factor in enabling the company 
to show $8.84 per share on the common 
for 1923. At present prices the junior 
issue returns better than 8% and is 
attractive. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD CO. 
Largest Miner of Lead 


This company is now the largest pro- 
ducer of lead from the ground in this 
country and has placed itself in a position 
to profit largely on a continuance of pres- 
ent high lead prices. Through the ac- 
quisition of the properties of Federal 
Lead Co., formerly owned by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., St. Joseph 
has increased its output about 3,500 tons 
a month and is now producing in the 
neighborhood of 300,000,000 Ibs. of lead 
annually. At a cost of 4%4c a Ib. on lead 


delivered at New York, which is figured 
after normal depreciation and taxes, the 
company, on a production of 12,000 tons 
a month and a 9c lead market, should be 
able to earn about $11,500,000 annually. 

In its statement to its stockholders, St. 
Joseph reports net earnings after de- 
preciation and before depletion so it is 
difficult to state what earnings of $11,500,- 
000 would mean per share. Some idea 
may be obtained by referring to the tab- 
ulation of earnings which accompanies 
this article. It will be seen that on an 
average lead price of 7.26c a lb. last year 
St. Joseph was able to earn, after all 
charges including depletion and deprecia- 
tion, $2.82 per share. It should also be 
noted that the company has charged off 
approximately $5,380,000 to depletion in 
the last five years, or an average of 
$1,076,000 annually. It is evident then, 
that the company is desirous of keeping 
its net income figures as low as possible, 
which is in refreshing contrast with some 
concerns whose policy is opposite. 

That St. Joseph was able to pay $10,- 
000,000 for the Federal property, half in 
cash and half in purchase money notes, 
without straining its financial position is 
sufficient comment on the conservative 
financial policy of the management. These 
purchase money obligations mature at the 
rate of $1,000,000 annually and bear 6%, 
so that, including the interest on $770,000 
Mississippi River & Bonne Terre Railway 
5% first mortgage bonds, St. Joseph's 
annual sinking fund and funded debt 
charges this year will total $1,338,500. 

St. Joseph Lead has but one class of 
stock. The authorized issue is $20,000,000 
par $10, of which $15,494,126 is out- 
standing. 

This stock is now paying $1 regular 
and $1 extra annually. At 26 it returns 
approximately 7.7%. 

Through the purchase of the Federal 
property St. Joseph reduced its working 
capital position considerably and it is 
likely, therefore, that the company will 
follow the policy of keeping in its treasury 
its surplus earnings above present divi- 
dend requirements until it has discharged 
its purchase money obligations. As this is 
done the market position of the stock 
should improve. 

St. Joseph occupies a rather unique 
position. It is a strong company with 
conservative management and is the larg- 
est in its field. Every indication points 
to the conclusion that the market for its 

(Please turn to page 1006) 





Total 

Income 
$1,088,411 
891,556 
808,602 
1,658,079 
715,748 
1,205,813 

A 


d Deficit. 


7 Capital distribution. 





FEDERAL MINING & SMELTING EARNINGS 


Net 
Income 
$879,783 
552,396 
310,367 
871,907 
d 359,775 
210,973 
A 


Figures for 1917-1920 not comparable with these above. 


Surplus 

for Year 
$160,617- 
d 46,909 
d 169,077 

362,498 
d 839,223 
d 358,372 


Earned Paid 
on Pref. on Pref 


7.33% 6 
4.60% 5 
2.51% 4 
7.27% 4%, 
+4 
4% 


1.76% 

















Cosden & Co. (Del.) 





Cosden Must Fund 
Floating Debt Before 
Considering Common 


Dividends 


Company a Heavy Borrower From 


Banks — Position of 


have shown a very considerable drop 
in the last half of 1923 for, notwith- 
standing that the first months of the year 
saw the entire year’s dividends earned on 
the common, the directors deemed it ad- 
visable to omit the common dividend in 
September, giving as a reason the un- 
settled condition of the oil industry. 
Doubtless, the Cosden management de- 
sired to take advantage of the low prices 
for crude prevailing in the last half year 
to fill their storage tanks with cheap oil 
in common with other oil companies with 
the storage capacity and funds necessary 
to carry the inventory. In looking over 
the balance sheet as of June 30, last, the 
observer is struck by two things, first 
that, notwithstanding that the company 
retired all its bonds during the first six 
months of 1923, there appeared the size- 
able item of $7,100,500 notes payable 
among current liabilities in the June 30, 
1923, balance sheet. Notes payable as of 
December 31, 1922, totaled only $750,000, 
while funded debt totaled $6,212,800. It 
may well be asked whether the company 
improved its finances by converting its 
funded debt into a current liability. 


Seng om for Cosden & Co. must 


Common 


Secondly, one notes that on June 30, 
1923, Cosden’s inventory of crude oil was 
valued $4,335,000, round figures, and re- 
fined oil at $5,786,000, the total of the 
two items being $10,121,000. Six months 
previous, however, the company had on 
hand only $442,000 of crude oil and $3,- 
076,000 of refined oil, or a total of $3,518,- 
000. In other words, Cosden increased 
its inventory $6,603,000 in a period of de- 
clining oil prices. What the decrease in 
inventory values did to carnings for the 
year as a whole will appear. when Cosden 
publishes its balance sheet as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1923. 

It is not improbable that when Cosden 
retired its bonds the company planned to 
look to its stockholders for any additional 
working capital which the company might 
require. The previous offering of stock 
to stockholders was on October 20, 1922, 
when 187,406 shares were sold at $41 per 
share. Perhaps the management decided 
that the times were not propitious in 1923 
for further stock offerings or maybe it 
was unwilling to put out more stock 'in a 
declining oil market. At all events, in- 
stead of calling upon the shareholders, 
the company went to its bankers for very 
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considerable loans. It is apparent, then, 
that in retiring its 6% bonds which did 
not fall due until 1932, Cosden & Co. drew 
unduly upon its working capital which 
had to be supplemented by heavy bank 
borrowings to tide over an unexpectedly 
bad oil period. It is also apparent that 
Cosden’s 1923 year was by no means one 
without anxious moments as reflected in 
the price of the stock which declined from 
a high of 62% in March to a low of 22% 
in September, 

One of the cardinal principles of the 
largest and most successful oil companies 
is to maintain an adequate working capi- 
tal at all times. The big money in the 
oil business is made by buying oil when 
the little fellow must perforce sell. An- 
other sound principle is to retire funded 
indebtedness with money which is not 
likely to be needed in the business, for 
bankérs are bankers first and human be- 
ings next, and bank loans in times of 
stress may become exceedingly trouble- 
some burdens. 

The very considerable increase in crude 
and refined oil prices has doubtless taken 
the strain off Cosden’s financial 
structure, but had the depression 











*Net 
income 


Total 
income 


1920 .. 

1921. 

1922 .. 
$1923 .. 


9,832,939 423,655 
16,025,278 


18,273,059 


d Deficit. 








Earned $5 par 
per share stock 


1919 . $12,534,054 $8,013,412 $2.10 +10% 
17,670,398 13,552,108 16.39 +10% 
18 10% 
5,475,028 4.25 10% 
5,208,489 4.03 


* After depreciation, depletion and taxes. 


COSDEN’S EARNINGS 


Paid per Share 
No par 
stock 


Total 
Surplus 


Year's 
Surplus 


$1.8714 11,321,748 
2.50 42,111,889 
2.87% 1,614,532 
2.00 2,501,599 


+ Stock dividends of 214% in 1919 and 214% in 1920. 
t Six months ended June 30, 1923. 


$5,474,332 $15,833,963 
19,061,687 
14,044,004 
15,658,536 


in the industry continued for an- 
other year or so, Cosden, in com- 
pany with certain other oil con- 
cerns, might have found the going 
exceedingly hard. 


Cosden’s History 


Cosden is one of the younger oil 
companies, having been incorporated 
in 1917 and making its bow on the 
“Big Board” of the New York 
Stock Exchange on April 21, 1920. 
It was originally a consolidation 
of Cosden & Co., incorporated in 
Oklahoma in 1913, and the Cosden 
Oil & Gas Co. which was incor- 
porated in Oklahoma in 1916. Ac- 

(Please turn to page 996) 
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The inquiry Department enables you to 
adapt THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
to your personal problems. 
subscriber, you are entitled to receive 
FREE OF CHARGE a reasonable num- 
ber of PERSONAL REPLIES BY MAIL 
OR WIRE on any security in which 


SERVICE SECTION 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


SUBSCRIBERS—ATTENTION! 


As a yearly 


you may be interested. The inquiries pre- 
sented in each issue are only a few of the 
thousands received—43,000 in 1923. The 
use of this personal inquiry service in con- 
junction with the Magazine should help 
you to get hundreds or thousands of dol- 
lars of value from your $7.50 subscription. 
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COCA-COLA 
Earnings Reduced in 1923 


What is your opinion of Coca Cola?f—D. C., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Coca-Cola earned its 7% dividend with 
only a small margin to spare in 1923. One 
reason for the smaller earnings was the 
higher price the company had to pay for 
sugar, and it also spent more on adver- 
tising. Gross sales were highly satisfac- 
tory, being greater than in 1922. The com- 
pany recently increased the price of its 
product, and we believe that better re- 
sults will be shown this year. We con- 
sider the stock a fair long-pull specula- 
tive holding. 


DOMINION BRIDGE 
Option at $90 a Share Asked 
I am interested in Dominion Bridge Com- 


pany, and have recently been asked to deposit 
my stock for sixty days at an option price of 


$90 a share. Any information you can give 
me in regard to this will be appreciated.— 
8. J., Portland, Me. 


The National Trust Company last Feb- 
ruary circularized the stockholders of Do- 
minion Bridge Company, asking deposit 
of stock for sixty days with an option of 
$90 a share. Genl. Manager W. E. Rundle 
of the National Trust Company in this 


connection stated that the Trust Company 
was acting for clients whose identity is 
not disclosed,-that the clients wanted the 
option but did not obligate themselves to 
take it. Dominion Bridge Company for 
the year ended October 3lst, 1923, earned 
the 4% dividend with a fair margin. This 
was a considerable improvement over 1922, 
as in that year the company failed to earn 
the dividend by $200,000. We consider 
$90 a good price for the stock. 


AMERICAN BANK NOTE 
Made Good Showing in 1923 


I am holding some American Bank Note 
stock for investment. This is only paying me 
$5 a share. Toward the end of last ycar I 
received an extra dividend of $5. Do you 
consider the stock a good holding, and will 
the company be able to pay further ertra 
dividends in the fairly near future?—D. G., 
New Orlcans, La. 

Earnings of American Bank Note Com- 
pany in 1923 were the second largest in 
the company’s history. After deducting 
reserves for taxes, contingencies and first 
preferred dividend, there was a balance 
equivalent to $16.04 a share on the 9%8,- 
905 shars of $50 par value common stock 
outstanding. In the past nine years, there 
has been plowed back into the company 
8 million dollars from earnings, and as a 
result it is in very strong financial con- 
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dition, the balance sheet at the close of 
the year showing cash and marketable 
securities on hand of 2.1 million dollars. 
The company’s working capital is more 
than ample to take care of its business, 
and, in view of the large earning power, 
the directors are apparently justified in 
adopting a liberal dividend policy. We 
consider that there is a good possibility 
of an increase in the dividend rate, or 
extra dividends, in the fairly near future. 
We consider the stock a good long-pull 
holding. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
Remarkable Increase in Earnings 


I have been informed that carnings of 


American Cyanamid are at a very high rat 
and that the stock is a good purchase. Any 
information you can give me in connection 
with the company will be greatly appreciated. 
—D. P., Pitsfield, Mass. 

American Cyanamid stock has had an 
important advance in price in the past 
year, but earnings of the company appear 
to fully justify the advance in the stock, 
and if earnings can continue at the pres- 
ent rate, considerably higher prices may 
result. For the year ended June 30th, 
1923, earnings were equivalent to $25.38 
a share on the common stock, and so far 
this year have been in excess of 1923. 
The company’s business in cyanamid, an 


$10,000 for Common Stock Investment 


A List of the Sounder Issues Which Give a Satisfactory Return at Current Prices 


I have about $10,000 on hand which I desire to invest in 
The greater percentage of my money ts in- 


common stocks. 


vested in real estate, bonds and good preferred issues, and I 


feel that I am justified in placing this $10,000 in the better class 
of common stocks which are likely to show appreciation in value 
I would like to have you suggest 
several stocks of strong companies which you feel have a good 
future, and that will give me a reasonable return on my money 
on the basis of current dividend payments ——H. W., Morristown, 


tf held for a period of years. 


N. J. 


The list of stocks given below we believe will meet 
your requirements. These companies are all in sound 
financial position, have good management and pres+ 
ent dividend rates are well fortified and likely to be 
maintained through periods of ordinary business de- 
If held for a long pull, we consider that 


pression. 
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Union Pacific 
Illinois Central 
Brooklyn Edison 


Texas Company 


7.24%. 


American Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco 
Westinghouse Electric 
Railway Steel Spring 


Kennecott Copper 
lectric Storage Battery 
The average return on the 


there is an excellent chance of these stocks showing 
material appreciation in value. 


The list follows: 
Price Yield 
129 7.7% 
10) 6.9 
110 7.3 
130 7.0 
148 8. 

63 

110 

42 

36 

60 





important constituent of fertilizer, 
is as large as last year. On the 
other major product, cyanide, bus- 
iness is booked in advance be- 
yond the end of the current fiscal 
year. The company has a progressive 
management, and has developed new 
and improved processes and by-products 
which have expanded sales and reduced 
costs. An important recent development 
is a new type electric furnace which 
smelts phosphate rock, making phosphoric 
acid by a direct process. This new process 
is not being used on a commercial scale 
at present, but may add to earnings of 
the company in the future. Capitalization 
of the company consists of 5.6 million 
dollars of preferred stock, and 65,943 
shares of common. There is no funded 
debt. We consider that the stock has 
good speculative possibilities. 
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CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Purchased by General Electric 


Among my investment holdings is some 
stock in the Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany. I note that negotiations for purchase 
of this company by the American General 
Electric Company have been completed and 
would like your opinion of the terms of this 
transaction.—M. F. L., New York, 


The basis of exchange in the offer by 
the General Electric Company for the 
purchase of the Canadian Company as 
approved by directors, is $62.50 in cash 
and one share of new 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, par $50, for each share of 
common stock. The Canadian Company’s 
outstanding 2 million dollars preferred is 
to be redeemed at 115. In our opinion 
this is a very fair offer, and stockholders 
of Canadian General Electric have no rea- 
son to be dissatisfied with the terms of 
purchase. 


HOMESTAKE MINING 
$6 Rate Not Earned 


Do you deem it advisable to purchase 
Homestake Mining at present levels of $50? 
I have some of the stock at considerably 
higher prices, and am considering purchasing 
additional shares in order to bring down my 
average price. If you do not advise buying 
more, is there any other security you would 
Sapo in its place?—L. R. T., Meriden, 
Jonn. 


Homestake Mining earnings have been 
adversely affected by the high cost of 
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production, and the declining reserves 
of ore. The $6 dividend is now being 
paid largely out of surplus, and we do not 
believe it will be continued at this rate 
for long. Earnings of the company for 
the past ten years have averaged only 
around $3.50 a share on the stock. Under 
these circumstances we believe it best for 
you to dispose of the stock, and advise a 
switch into Famous Players, paying $8 
a share, and selling around 66. Famous 
Players earned $15 a share on the stock 
last year, and improved its financial con- 
dition, bank loans being reduced to 3 
million dollars, with cash on hand of 3 
millions. Under the circumstances we 
feel that Famous Players can continue 
the $8 rate, and believe you would be 
better off in this stock. 


COPPER STOCKS 


Outlook Improved 


What do you think of the situation in the 
copper industry at this time? I hold Ken- 
necott, Chino and Anaconda.—T. L. R., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


The outlook for the copper industry 
appears somewhat improved at the present 
time. The metal has recently strengthened 
in price to around 14c, and as some of 
the largest producers have decided upon 
a policy of curtailment, the price of the 
metal may advance further. The im- 
proved foreign situation is also a favor- 
able factor. Of your holdings we favor 
Kennecott the most, but believe that 
Chino and Anaconda have good specula- 
tive possibilities at present levels, and 
advise retaining them. 


ST. PAUL 
Has Probably Turned the Corner 


Would be glad to receive your opinion of 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul common stock. 
—D. A. F., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


While, St. Paul common stock is de- 
cidedly speculative, there are many in- 
dications that this road has seen the worst, 
and should show improvement in earnings 
from now on. It is now believed that the 
bonds maturing next year will be taken 
care of through additional financing. St. 
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SPECIAL REPORT DEPARTMENT 


E have had so many requests for special reports on lists of securities 
and for complete analytical reports on individual stocks and bonds 
that we have organized a Special Report Department to handle 

this work. Charges will vary with the amount of research work neces- 
sary but in all cases estimates will be submitted. A complete report on 
any stock or bond listed on the New York Stock Exchange will ed supplied 


In analyzing lists of securities definite r 
made and desirable switches suggested. This new service does not in any 
way interfere with the present free service supplied by the Inquiry Depart- 
ment to subscribers which entitles them to a brief report on any three 
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Paul spent a large amount on main- 

tenance last year, and will be able 

to cut these expenses in the cur- 

rent year, which should result in 
better net earnings. 


DOME MINES 
A Fair Mining Speculation 


Can you explain why Dome Mines, paying 
$2 a share per annum, sells as low as $18? 
I have always understood that this is a very 
good property, and it appears to me that the 
stock is entitled to a higher price level. What 
is your opinion?—G. F., Auburn, N. Y. 


Dome Mines Company for the nine 
months ended December 3lst, 1923, 
showed a profit equivalent, after deprecia- 
tion and depletion, to $1.55 a share on 
the 953,334 shares of no par common 
stock outstanding. While earnings indi- 
cate that the company is just about 
earning the dividend, it should be realized 
that liberal deductions are made for min- 
ing and plant depreciation. The company 
is in strong financial condition, and should 
be able to maintain the present dividend 
rate for some time to come. We do not 
consider the present price of the stock 
unduly low, for while the return is high 
it should be realized that mining prop- 
erties such as this do not last forever, 
and part of the income should be used to 
amortize the principal. At present price, 
however, we consider the stock a fairly 
attractive mining speculation. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE 
White Motors Instead 


I will appreciate having your opinion on 
Lima Locomotive, of which I have a few 
shares. Is.there any other stock you would 
favor more?—W. A. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We consider Lima Locomotive a good 
long-pull holding. It is true that the 
equipment industry will not do as well 
this year as in 1923, but we believe there 
has been a fair amount of new business 
placed, and Lima should be able to make 
a reasonably satisfactory showing. While 
we think well of this stock, we believe 
White Motors, paying the same dividend 
and selling around 57, offers better im- 
mediate prospects. White earned nearly 
$14 a share on its stock last year, and the 
outlook is for equally good earnings this 
year. 


CHANDLER MOTORS 
Switch to Maxwell Motor A 


Is the present dividend of $6 on Chandler 
Motor safe? I am holding some of the stock 
and am somewhat disturbed by the weakness 
which it has recently been showing.—T. L., 
Atkin, O 

We consider Chandler Motors less at- 
tractive than many other motor stocks. 
In the last three years Chandler has not 
made as much progress as the majority 
of the better companies, and, while it has 
maintained its $6 dividend, this has weak- 
ened its financial condition, and we do 
not consider the dividend safe. We favor 
a switch to Maxwell Motor A. This com- 
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any is in much stronger financial 
ondition, and the decided success 
»f the Chrysler car this year should 
varrant dividend -payments on the 
\ stock before long. 


WILSON & COMPANY PFD. 
Dividend Passed 


Last month I purchased 100 shares of Wil- 
on 7% preferred stock at 68, and am con- 
idering purchasing more at the present time 
n order to bring down my average price. 
rhe passing of this dividend was apparently 
lue to the inability of the Wilson manage- 
nent to put through its new financing plan, 
ue to the opposition of minority preferred 
tock held by Swift & Company interests. It 
ppears to me that this difficulty is likely to 
e Of a temporary nature, and that ultimately 
he preferred stock should work out satisfac- 
orily. Do you concur in this opinion?f— 
I, E., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We believe that your investment in 
Vilson & Company preferred stock will 
vork out satisfactorily. You undoubtedly 
ioticed the statement of earnings given 
ut, which showed the preferred dividend 
arned with a wide margin to spare in 
1923. It is our opinion that sooner or 
ater some plan will be formulated to 
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raise additional funds which the company 
apparently can use in its business at the 
present time. As soon as some new 
financing plan is put through, dividends 
on the preferred stock could be resumed. 
We consider the preferred stock a good 
purchase at present levels; but it is never 
well to have too many eggs in one bas- 
ket, and for that reason we do not advise 
averaging, although, as above stated, we 
are optimistic on the situation, 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Increased Output This Year 


Recently I purchased 500 shares of Gencral 
Motors at 15 and would like your frank 
opinion as to the advisability of holding this 
stock. A temporary reaction would not bother 
me if the stock will do well in the long run. 
—D. 8., Oswego, N. Y. 


General Motors has a highly efficient 
management, is in strong financial condi- 
tion, and its cars are maintaining their 

(Please turn to page 980) 





Inquiries on Oil Securities 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 
A Well Managed Company 


A friend of mine suggests the purchase of 
Phillips Petroleum. He says that this is one 
of the best managed of the independent com- 
panies and will make a lot of money this 
year. Do you agree with this view?—L. L. T., 
Garden City, L. I. 

The management of Phillips Petroleum 
Company is in the hands of expert oil 
men, and the record of the company up 
to the present time in our opinion war- 
rants a.large degree of confidence in its 
management. In 1923, despite the decline 
in oil prices in the last six months, 
Phillips earned its present dividend rate 
of $2 more than four times over before 
depreciation and depletion, but after de- 
ducting loss in inventory through lower 
prices. Phillips entered 1924 with about 
5 million bbl. of oil in storage, and in 
view of the higher prices now prevailing 
is in position to take large profit in this 
oil. With a production of over 25,000 
bbl. a day, Phillips should be able to show 
highly. satisfactory earnings this year, and 
we cofisidér the stock to have good specu- 
lative possibilities. 


MUTUAL OIL 
Has Absorbed Continental Oil 


Am interested in Mutual Oil selling on the 
N. Y. Curb around 12, and would appreciate 
having your opinion of the stock.—K. T., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mutual Oil, through an exchange of 
stock, now controls the Continental Oil 
Company, a former Standard Oil sub- 
sidiary. This gives Mutual Oil a well 
rounded organization. The Continental 
Oil Company for many years has been 
the principal marketing company operat- 
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ing in the Rocky Mountain States, de- 
pending largely upon other companies for 
its oil supply. Mutual is a large pro- 
ducer, and is now assured an outlet for 
its oil. Its principal production comes 
from the Midcontinent field. We con- 
sider Mutual Oil to have excellent pros- 
pects for developing a higher earning 
power in the future, and regard this stock 
favorably. 


MEXICAN SEABOARD 
That Salt Water Menace 


Last year I purchased Mexican Scaboard 
stock around $11 a share, as I noted at the 
present time the progress the company was 
making in increasing its production. Do you 
consider it advisable to retain the stock for 
higher prices, or had I better take projits 
now?—R. L., New Haven, Conn. 

As you state, Mexican Seaboard has 
made considerable progress in increasing 
its production, which is now running at 
the rate of around 50,000 bbl. a day, this 
oil coming principally from the Panuco 
or heavy oil district of Mexico. The 
company has a contract with a Standard 
Oil of New Jersey subsidiary for the sale 
of its production based on current market 
price. Despite this improvement in the 
company’s affairs, we believe that there 
is considerable uncertainty in the situa- 
tion, because of the possibility of salt 
water materially interfering with the 
present satisfactory production. Salt water 
has made its appearance in the heavy oil 
field in Mexico and has already affected 
some of Mexican Seaboard’s wells. As 


you have a good profit in the stock, 
our advice would be to either ac- 
cept this profit or at least protect 
the major portion of it with a 
stop loss order. 


PENNOCK OIL 
Earned $5.32 a Share in 1923 


I have 100 shares of Pennock Oil and would 
be very glad to receive your opinion of this 
stock and any recent information you have 
available.—R. L. F., Columbus, Ohio. 


Pennock Oil for the year ended Decem- 
ber 3lst, 1923, reported earnings equiv- 
alent to $5.32 a share on its 375,000 shares 
of stock. This was after deducting 
Federal taxes, depreciation and depletion. 
The balance sheet shows a strong financial 
position, with cash and call loans of 2.5 
inillions dollars, as against accounts pay- 
able of only $58,000. At present levels 
of 14 we consider the stock to offer good 
speculative possibilities. 


TEXAS COMPANY 
Large Profit in Inventory 


I am somewhat uncertain as to the ad- 
visability of holding Texas Company stock, as 
1 notice this company did not fully earn its 
dividend in 1923. What is your opinion?— 
J. L., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Texas Company is one of the strongest 
oil organizations in the United States. 
While earnings were reduced last year 
due to the low prices prevailing for crude 
oil, this company was in a position to buy 
large quantities of crude at low prices 
and hold for a better market. In view 
of the recent advances in the price of oil, 
Texas Company stands to take a large 
profit on its purchase of crude, and should 
make a very favorable report this year. 
We consider the stock an excellent long- 
pull holding. 


WANTS PROFITS BY SPRING 
Oil Stocks Suggested 


My investments are confined to real estate, 
but I have $1,000 on hand that I will not 
have use for until June, and would like to 
place this in a couple of stocks that have a 
fair chance of going up by that time. What 
would your suggestion bef—H. M., Scarsdale, 
WN. Y. 

Of course in purchasing common stocks 
you are assuming a certain degree of 
risk, but if you are willing to do this 
we do not feel that you could specula- 
tively do better with your $1,000 than to 
purchase one or two good oil stocks for 
an advance by next June. We suggest 
Associated Oil, selling on the New York 
Stock Exchange around 31 and paying 
$1.50; Mutual Oil selling on the New 
York Curb around 12 and paying 50° in 
dividends. These are both strong com- 
panies, and are in a position to benefit by 
the recent price advances in oil. 
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How Shall We Choose Our Bank 


Presidents? 


Some Old-Fashioned Methods of Selection and 
How They Work—Bank Presidents “New Style” 


HE question: “What shall we do 
T with our presidents?” often applied 

to those who leave the presidential 
office at Washington, has for a good many 
years been asked in another sort of way 
with respect to the heads of banking insti- 
tutions. Exactly how to fit the president 
of a bank into the réle of chief execu- 
tive, and what powers to give him has 
been a problem of no mean difficulty in 
American banking. Sometimes it has been 
settled in one way and sometimes in an- 
other. The prevalent idea on the subject 
has been interestingly expressed by Mr. 
William H. Kniffin, himself a practical 
banker, in a recent volume on Commer- 
cial Banking in which he has this to say: 


“Bank presidents are created in the 
main from outside the bank. They are 
chosen because of success in other call- 
ings, their standing in the business and 
social world, wealth and influence, etc. 
They are not as a rule trained bankers. 
Their banking experience is limited to 
their membership on the board and 
afterward in office. A limited few are 
chosen from the ranks, and either grow 
up with the bank or are brought 


ception of the functions or relationships 
of a bank executive has obtained in the 
minds even of actual bankers themselves. 
3ut American banking practice is mov- 
ing rapidly away from this idea of the 
president and his functions, and the 
smaller banks of the country will do well 
to keep abreast of the times, if they are 
behind them. 


Function of Bank Executive 


Exactly what functions can, to good 
advantage, be performed by the president 
of a bank? That depends, first of all, 
upon the size of the bank which he heads, 
and secondly upon the character of the 
training which he has had in the past. 

While it is perfectly true that outside 
business experience does not always fur- 
nish good training for banking it is, how- 
ever, true that such outside experience 
furnishes the most valuable of contacts, 
and also offers ideas as to bank manage- 
ment that must not be neglected. It will 
probably always be true that in Ameri- 
can banking, with many banks indepen- 
dently capitalized and the majority of 
them very small, we shall always have 


two distinct types of bank presidents; the 
one representing experience and lengthy 
training in the bank, the other represent- 
ing outside business success, although it 
is unquestionably true that the number of 
those outsiders who are mere figureheads 
as doing no work, as described by Mr. 
Kniffin, is rapidly declining. 

First of all, it is necessary therefore 
in officering a bank to make sure which 
type of man is to head it. If he is the 
outsider, his function can very often be 
profitably that of supervising directly the 
development side of the bank, new busi- 
ness, advertising, solicitation of accounts 
and the like. 

With this should usually be joined an 
important credit-granting function, since 
nothing is so valuable in a bank which 
has large credits extended to certain lines 
of business as the presence of a bank 
officer who is thoroughly familiar with 
those businesses in the technical sense. 
If on the other hand, the bank president 
is one who has slowly and steadily de- 
veloped in the bank which he heads, or 
in some other of similar type, he naturally 
applies his energies most directly to such 
matters as internal organization, 
relations with other banks, sys- 





in from other banks. It is un- 
doubtedly the goal of most bus- 
iness men to achieve a bank 
presidency. They cannot—at 
least they ought not—try to in- 
ject into the bank some of the 
ideas that obtain in the busi- 
ness world and successfully so; 
for banking is a scicnce in itself, 
with its own code of ethics and 
its own laws and tradition.” 


The fact that such a summary 
of the situation could appear in 
a volume dated 1923, shows the 
remarkable strength that this con- 





HE tendencies that are at work in Amer- 

ican banking today are very strongly 
away from the old type of bank president, 
who had simply become wealthy in some 
other line and had thus been able to buy a 
quantity of bank stock and elect himself 
president. Bank superintendents and super- 
vising authorities look with hesitation upon , 
this type of president. 


tematization of business, and the 
multifarious problems of sound 
bank protection and organization 

All this does not imply that the 
bank executive ought to be obliged 
to do a great deal of routine work 
which distracts his attention from 
larger problems of policy. It is 
merely equivalent to a statement 
that only in the largest banks do 
these questions of policy attain 
sufficiently important basis to 
occupy the whole of a bank execu- 
live’s time. 

In the well-managed modern 
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bank, therefore, the bank executive is 
tending to become more and more the 
active working head of one or more 
phases or departments of the bank’s 
business, with sufficient assistance so 
that it is not necessary for him to be 
tied to a desk or unable to attend to 
his more general duties, but neverthe- 
less energetically directing the devel- 
opment of the bank along the partic- 
ular line in which he is expert. That 
line may be, as already stated, the busi- 
ness expansion of the bank on safe prin- 
ciples, or it may be the internal improve- 
ment and better organization of the bank. 

Some banks are in need of “new blood” 
and of pioneer work in one direction, 
and some in the other, so that there will 
always be in the selection of the chief 
executive a distinct choice as to the type 
of man employed. : 

The tendencies that are at work in 
American banking today are very strongly 
away from the old type of bank presi- 
dent who had simply become wealthy in 
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some other line and had thus been able 
to buy a quantity of bank stock and elect 
himself president. Bank superintendents 
and supervising authorities look with hesi- 
tation upon this type of president. 

The effort of the more ably man- 
aged banks today is wholly in the di- 
rection of getting trained men, whether 
actually trained in direct banking oper- 
ations or not is not always a primary 
consideration. But the desire is to get 
men who have fixed their eyes upon 
the position of bank executive for a 
long time past and have gradually 
qualified themselves for it by expe- 
rience of a sort that enables them to 
do good work. 


What bankers think on this subject was 
well exemplified in the organization of 
the Federal Reserve System which, hav- 
ing been undertaken and carried to com- 
pletion within the past ten years, is a fair- 
ly good illustration of prevailing thought 
At the outset, there was in some places 
a disposition to select executive officers 
for Federal Reserve Banks who were un- 
comfortable in the places they then occu- 
pied or who had merely deserved well of 
the local banking community or who had 
been business men of the type prominent 
in various movements. Where such men 
were chosen they were almost invariably 
unsuccessful, while it speedily developed 
that the work to be done necessitated the 
best of financial talent and experience. 

A list of the changes in bank presi- 
dencies at commercial banks of the larger 
size during the past five years shows a 
large proportion of men who were them- 
selves already accomplished bankers and 
who had demonstrated the possession not 
only of theoretical or remote knowledge 
but also of direct practical experience. 
The fact that there still remain in the 
smaller banks of the country many of the 
older type of bank presidents, the real 
work being done usually by a cashier who 
passes on loans, buys securities, attends 
to internal administration and is the real 
head of the bank, is proving to be merely 
a survival of an obsolete condition. Rea- 
sons against it are the constantly increas- 
ing complexity of banking problems in 
this country, and the fact that, in order 
to get prompt action and suitable respon- 
sibility, it is necessary to have an execu- 
tive who understands what he is doing 
and who is most of the time within reach. 
As a result, the bank finds the invest- 
ment that it makes in an ornamental 
president no matter, whether he works 
without salary or not, altogether too 
heavy for it, and it consequently shifts 
to the working type of president as 
soon as it can. This is always in the 
interest of the smaller stockholders. 

As banking passes out of the pioneer 
stage, and is controlled by strict stand- 
ards and ethics, as well as by more and 
more specific rules and regulations, it 
gradually assumes a standardized quality 
in which the element of competition is 
considerably reduced, and in which the 
call for special ingenuity or ingenious ex- 
ploitation is removed or lessened. This 
means that the bank executive, in order 
to be successful, must be familiar with 
underlying laws, regulations and prac- 
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tices, relations with the federal reserve 
system and with the government, and a 
variety of others on which he should act 
without the necessity of referring to any- 
body else. Thus the field for an outsider 
at the head is still further lessened. 

In good bank organization, the outside 
influence of this sort, if allowed to figure 
at all, is usually turned over to a chair- 
man of the board of directors who may 
be either an absolute figurehead or a very 
general sort of adviser, his functions be- 
ing flexible and varying according to his 
own inclination and the desires of his 
fellow directors. 

The bank presidency has now been 
definitely eliminated from this group 
of positions and has passed into 
the professional stage with an assign- 
ment of duty which makes the execu- 
tive the busiest man in the bank, al- 
though allotting to him of course a 
latitude in the disposal of his actual 
time which no one else enjoys. 


WALTER W. HEAD 
President Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha, Neb. 
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How Can Bank Advertising Be 
Made Effective? 


Standards That Have Been Gradually Erected— 
Examples of Effective and Ineffective Copy 


the new feature to the attention 








ITHIN the past five years, 
W widespread discussion of 

the character of bank ad- 
vertising has been in progress, 
and as a result the subject is 
assuming a fairly standardized 
condition which has been lacking 
in the past. It was a good while 
before the banking community, 
always very conservative, was dis- 
posed to admit that general adver- 
tising was a wise thing for banks. 
That attitude has passed away, 
and, as has been seen in former 
articles, most progressive banks 
now make a very substantial lump 
sum appropriation annually or 


SOME POINTS 


FRAREING cannot be advanced by “drives” 
or “campaigns.” 

Bank advertising should be fundamentally 
educational. 

The advertising should be carefully dis- 
tributed over a considerable period. 

Effective advertising will tell a particular 
story about the institution concerned. 
should convey an understanding of the 
bank’s real position and strength. 


of the public that may use it. 
This, however, is the exceptional 
case. 

The department store has its 
recurring “sales” or special days, 
or changing prices with offers of 
“bargains.” None of this kind of 
work is appropriate to the bank, 
for its advertising must be fun- 
damentally ‘educational. This 
means that it must be carefully 
It distributed over a considerable 
period, so as to apportion it both 
as to time and among publica- 
tions, the object being to keep 
steadily in touch with possible 





customers, and to afford to the 





semi-annually to cover adver- 
tising. 

3ut there is still a substantial amount 
of discussion as to the kinds of advertis- 
ing that return the best interest on the 
money invested, inasmuch as there is not 
the same means of testing the efficacy of 
the advertising that there is in mercantile 
or other business. So, the question of 
advertising to be adopted has to be rea- 
soned out and determined in the case of 
each type of bank. 


Various Types of Advertising 


The old type of advertising still fol- 
lowed by some banks (which seem to re- 
gard their advertising as more of a favor 
or subsidy to newspapers and other publi- 
cations than anything else) simply con- 
sists in the printing of the bank’s name 
with its capital and a list of its officers 
and perhaps its directors also. Occa- 
sionally a rather dim “cut” or picture of 
the building in which the bank is situated 
will be printed, and sometimes a_ bro- 
midic sentence of some kind such as 
“Strong as the Rock of Gibraltar” will 
be added. 

It hardly needs to be said that such 
advertising is of absolutely no value 
or so nearly worthless that its value is 
inappreciable. -Where a bank “takes” a 
page or a half page in some publication 
for an advertisement of this kind which 
is never changed the obvious meaning is 
that the bank merely advertises as a mat- 
ter of concession to the opinion of some 
of its directors or stockholders or else 
that it is simply endeavoring to please the 
publication which “carries” the advertising. 

At the other extreme are to be found 
those advertisements which are frequently 
changed, perhaps never appearing twice in 
succession in the same language, and 
which are placed only in those publica- 
tions which circulate among the particular 
class of people whom it is desired to at- 
tract. In such advertising, effort is made 
to describe the service which the bank 
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can render in language that will make the 
advertising attractive to the particular 
class of readers that is likely to see it. 
As a rule such advertising is divided 
among different classes of publications 
and attempt is made to adapt each “ad” 
to the particular phase of the bank’s ser- 
vice that is likely to interest the readers 
of the newspaper or magazine where it is 
printed. 

Intermediate between these two kinds 
of advertising, is a series of gradations 
or variations. Some banks endeavor to 
have their advertising largely local, be- 
lieving that they have no clientele out- 
side of the place where they are situated, 
and devote it entirely to the promotion of 
some particular campaign such as thrift 
or savings; while others desire to con- 
centrate upon some special or peculiar 
advantage which they wish to emphasize 
in the reader’s mind, such for instance as 
their membership in the Federal Reserve 
System. The advertising is 1nade to cen- 
ter around some one ‘thought, and there 
is no effort to educate the reader as to 
the particular services the bank can ren- 
der, but rather to impress him with the 
idea that there is some general advantage 
to’ be gained from trading with the par- 
ticular bank in question. 


Principles of Advertising 


While there are no general “principles” 
of bank advertising, experience has laid 
down a number of generalizations which 
seem to be borne out by the facts and are 
worth remembering in shaping the adver- 
tising policy of a bank. 

The first one is that banking is not an 
occupation that can be advanced by 
“drives” or “campaigns.” Occasionally, 
it may be possible, when the bank has 
introduced some new feature, such as the 
compound interest departments which are 
now so popular, to carry on an intensive 
advertising campaign, designed to bring 


relatively small but steady stream 
of new customers who have never had 
bank accounts in that particular place, 
the guidance that will tend to bring them 
in as depositors. Sound and careful dis- 
tribution, with appropriate adjustment of 
the entire amount spent over the time for 
which it is to be applied, is the first re- 
quirement in judicious bank advertising. 


Essentials in Bank Advertising 


A second one which is hardly of less 
importance is that of making each adver- 
tisement tell a particular story or afford 
a given reason why the customer should 
use the bank. Thus, for example, some 
of the smaller banks in the West which 
have been anxious to enlarge their sav- 
ings accounts, have found it worth while 
to publish small but frequent advertise- 
ments directing attention to their savings 
facilities, on condition that articles with 
regard to saving and its possibilities 
should be run next to the advertisement 
so that the reader’s mind is first directed 
to the idea or plan suggested, and the 
advantages to be gained from it, while 
closely adjacent to the article on the main 
subject he sees a notice of an institution 
that stands ready to help him in this re- 
spect. 

The idea thus suggested may be carried 
out in many ways: For example, some 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
have followed the plan of advertising their 
membership in conspicuous type, expect- 
ing the publication, however, to carry in 
close juxtaposition brief stories of the 
Federal Reserve System or accounts of 
dangers from panic and the like which are 
to be incurred when no central banking 
organization exists or when a bank is not 
a member thereof. In such cases the bank 
really collaborates with the publication 
in “educating” the public concerning a 
particular phase of banking, and seizes 
the opportunity to present its advertising 

(Please turn to page 981) 
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The Banking Situation 


Commercial Demand Moderate 
—Banks Cutting Investments 





S spring advances, the general trend 





of banking conditions becomes more 
and more interesting in its bearing 
pon the business outlook. During the 
ast month, there has been a very distinct 
rowth in the demand for funds made by 
ie customers of member banks which 
re now pulling up from the low level 
that had been reached during the latter 
art of January and the early part of 
‘ebruary. 

This general upward swing is partly the 
esult of increase in the volume of bus- 
ess growing out of activity in many of 
he basic lines of trade, but it is partly 
Iso the consequence of seasonal growth 
1 business requirements which always 
resents itself at this time of the year. 
Care must be taken, therefore, in inter- 
reting the banking figures because of 
he fact that they represent a complex 
ondition of things which is not the out- 
rowth of any one set of factors. The 
expansion that has gone on thus far is 
y no means sufficient to indicate any defi- 
ite enlargement in commercial demand 








FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


(In millions of dollars) 


Bills 
discounted, 
total 
606.9 
534.2 
540.8 
522.3 
487.3 
546.3 
496.1 
531.6 


Federal 
reserve notes 
in actual 

circulation 


2,147.1 


Govern- 
ment 
securities 


Reserve 
ratio 


Total 
deposits 
1,983.8 
1,999.6 
2,018.3 
1,991.1 
1,953.6 
1,972.2 
1,951.6 
1,985.8 
488.3 1,986.0 
483.4 2,018.9 


REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 


(In millions of dollars) 
Rediscounts 
and bills 
payable with Net 
Federal demand 
reserve banks deposits 
11,285 


Number of 
reporting Loans and 


discounts 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


1 Reserve Ratio U.S. Securities 
2 Total Deposits ; Discounts secured 
3 Cash Reserves US.Government 
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Margin Transactions and Short Sales 


Legal Department 


as one who buys or sells stocks or 

bonds for others on a commission 
basis. He acts merely as an agent for 
those employing him. A stockbroker may 
act purely as a broker; in that event he 
merely executes upon the Exchange a 
buying or selling order. The customer 
then pays for the security purchased, or 
delivers the security sold. The larger 
part of a stockbroker’s business, however, 
consist of “margin” transactions. In such 
transactions, the broker also occupies 
other relationships and assumes other 
obligations than those merely of broker 
and customer. 

A margin transaction is one in which 
the customer merely advances a part of 
the purchase price of the security to be 
bought, and the broker advances the bal- 
ance. In that case, the broker has a lien, 
that is, a claim upon the securities that 
he has purchased for the amount of his 
advance. Another considerable part of a 
broker’s business is what are known as 
“short sales.” 

A short sale is a sale of securities 
where the customer selling does 


A ‘STOCKBROKER may be defined 


Conducted by LOUIS BOEHM 
of the New York Bar 


gin, and to hold the securities subject to 
the customer’s order. In such a trans- 
action, the customer advances as his mar- 
gin a certain percentage of the purchase 
price of the securities, which is fixed by 
the broker. The amount of the margin 
depends usually upon the nature of the 
securities to be bought and the condition 
of the market. The customer also agrees 
to keep this margin good by making addi- 
tional advances to the broker in the event 
of a decline in the market price of the 
securities purchased, and if required by 
the broker to accept delivery of the se- 
curities and pay the difference between 
the amount of the margin and the pur- 
chase price of the securities, plus the 
broker’s commissions. 

The broker on his part agrees imme- 
diately to buy the securities for the cus- 
tomer, and 


(a) To advance, either out of his 
own funds or through loans obtained 
by him from the banks, all monies re- 
quired for the purchase of the securi- 
ties beyond the amount of the margin 


which is supplied by the customer 

(b) To carry the securities for th 
customer as long as his margin is main 
tained, or until the customer desires th 
securities sold. 

(c) To at all times have under hi 
control the securities which he is car 
rying for the customer. 

(d) To deliver the securities upo: 
the customer’s demand, upon paymen 
of the broker’s advances and his com 
missions. 

(e) To sell the securities upon th: 
customer’s order, and pay over to th« 
customer the proceeds, less the broker’: 
advances and commissions. 


As the customer is the owner of the 
securities purchased by the broker, he is 
credited with all interest or dividends re 
ceived by the broker on the securities. H« 
is also credited with interest on monies 
deposited by him as margin, and charge« 
with interest on the purchase price oi 
the securities. These debits and credits 
are made monthly and added to the cus 
tomer’s account, and monthly statements 
are sent to the customer by the 
broker. Should the amount de 





not own the securities he sells. 





In that case, the broker borrows 
the securities so sold, usually 
from another broker and deliv- 
ers the borrowed securities to the 
purchaser. On a short sale, the 
broker keeps the monies received 
by him from the purchaser of the 
borrowed securities as security, 
so that when the transaction is to 
be closed he can re-purchase the 
securities, in order to return them 
to the person from whom he has 
borrowed them. 

The broker also requires from 
the customer on a short sale a 
deposit of money or collateral suf- 
cient to secure him against loss in 
the event of a rise in the price 
of the securities sold short. In 
the language of stockholders, a 
customer is “long” of securities 
which he has purchased on mar- 
gin, and “short” of securities 
which he has sold without own- 
ing them. 


Amount of Margin 


In the event of a purchase on 
margin, the customer engages the 
broker to buy the securities for 
his account, to advance the pur- 


T 


on margin. 


problems. 
involve complicated legal research will 
be answered directly as such matters 
will be taken up from time to time in 
the regular instalments of this Depart- 
ment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


HIS is the second instalment of our 
new Legal Department. 
ticle deals with ordinary practices con- 
nected with buying and selling securities 
Subsequent articles will 
deal with the rights of the customer in 
the event of the dishonesty or insol- 
vency of his broker; the hypothecation «te 
of securities; and various other phases 
of the legal relationship between broker 
and customer. 
Subscribers to THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET are privileged to have re- 
course to this Department if they re- 
quire legal advice on their investment 
Only questions that do not yo 


This ar- 


posited by the customer with the 
broker exceed the purchase price 
of the securities carried by the 
broker, the customer receives in 
terest upon his account on the ex 
cess, which is usually somewha 
below the market lending rate o1 
securities. Should the margin 
less than the purchase price o 
the securities, the customer i 
charged with interest by th 
broker upon the difference at 
slightly in excess of th 
market rate. The prohibitior 
against charging more than 6% 
as interest does not apply t 
a stockbroker’s loans to his cus 
tomers, when secured by col 
lateral. 


In Short Sales 


On a short sale of securities, i 
becomes the broker’s duty to bor 
the securities to deliver t 
the buyer. Should the perso 
from whom he borrows the se 
curities call for their return, 1 
then becomes his duty to borrov 
them elsewhere and to keep or 
borrowing them for a reasonablk 
length of time. The broker 

(Please turn to page 997) 





chase price in excess of the mar- 
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What the Trend Trading Service 
Will Do for You 


The Trend Trading Service is planned to meet the requirements of traders who desire to take advantage 
of the five and ten point swings of the market. 

Unlike any other service, its advices are transmitted by telegraph and telephone. These are issued when- 
ever opportunities appear—at any time during the market session. We do not wait to write or print our com- 
munications; we dispatch them right off quick by wire, so that very little time elapses between the moment of 
transmission and the time of arrival at your address. In the case of subscribers who are within telephoning 
distance, we use the telephone without expense to the subscriber except where the call amounts to more than 
twenty-five cents. 

Our advices are founded upon a long and intensive study of the movements of the market, and they are 
carefully worked out by experts who devote their time and attention to an observation of the numerous cross- 
currents that are constantly under way in the market. Their object is to analyze and determine the trend of 
the market as a whole and of individual stocks in particular, so as to decide when it is best to buy and sell. 

This is something that possibly you, as a business or professional man, may not be able to do successfully 
because you have not the long experience nor the technical education in this particular field. It is an art, a 
science, a business in itself. 

We do not advise a transaction unless we see an opportunity to make at least a five or ten point profit, and 
as we limit our risk on all transactions to three to five points, we have been able, over a reasonable period, to 
show profits exceeding losses, commissions and the cost of the Service. 

We point out a few best trading opportunities. When the time is right and we see certain stocks in a posi- 
tion to move several points in a given direction, in less time than other stocks, with less risk and greater possi- 
bilities of success, we promptly wire or ‘phone our subscribers. 

Our wires contain definite and positive advices to buy or sell—nearly always at the market price. When 

it is time to close a trade we so advise you. 

We endeavor to make a comparatively small amount of capital do a great deal of work within a limited 

time. By working with the trend of the market and of certain stocks, and by trading on both the long and 
short sides of the market, we make quick turns and clean up so that we will be in a position to take on other 
transactions when an opening appears. 

We occasionally increase our line as the market goes in our favor. We do not average against the market 

but with it. This is done in cases where a very sharp and rapid movement is expected. It enables the trader to 

increase his line as profits accrue and constitutes a well known trading method which is operated by those 

who are most expert in the business. 

We usually take a position in from three to six stocks, generally in accordance with the long trend, so that 
if for any reason a subscriber does not care to trade on certain recommendations, others are available or will 
be coming along shortly. 

If you have at your disposal the sum of $2,000 or more for trading in stocks, you should take immediate 
advantage of this Service. We mention the sum of $2,000 because we feel that this is the minimum amount 
as a trading fund that a person should have available in order to derive full benefit from this Service. Many 
of our subscribers use much more. 

We never advise that one trade be made with all or even a large part of the capital. A person should 
maintain a substantial backlog of sound investments, and then if it is desired to trade, the requisite amount 
should be set aside as a purely speculative fund—such sum being, of course, in comparatively small proportion 
to his holdings. 

All subscribers deal through their own brokers. We never act in any other way than in an advisory 
capacity. Should a subscriber be dissatisfied with his present brokers, or in any doubt as to their responsi- 
bility, we shall be glad to recommend firms which we believe to be reliable. These are almost invariably mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Stock trading cannot be made into an exact science. No one is right all of the time. But you can come 
nearer to being right most of the time in your trading if your information is based on the scientific judgment 
of market experts, rather than on guesses or hunches of your own or the tips of your friends. You need 
guidance that is as nearly accurate as human judgment can make it. 

The advices of the Trend Trading Service will come to you by telegraph, in code or plain English, as you 
prefer, or by ‘phone followed by a mailed confirmation. Messages are sent collect. No regular number of wires 
is sent, but the average is perhaps two telegrams a week. Our desire is not to keep subscribers trading, but 
to make profits for them. 

If you are working with a minimum account of $2,000, we recommend that your first commitments be in 
small lots, which will enable you to take advantage of opportunities and still have a reserve. We recommend 
the use of a comfortable margin, at least 15 to 20 points. As your working capital increases, you can increase 
the size of your commitments. 

If you are trading now, or are interested in trading, why not put your operations on a systematic basis, 
and get real results? 

The subscription price is very low—$125 for three monthes—which is less than one point profit on 50 
shares per month. You will readily see that this form of service is being furnished at a very low figure, particu- 
larly as it is obtainable nowhere else. ° 

If you are at present holding certain stocks on margin we shall be glad to give you our opinion of them. 
Begin by filling in the coupon and mailing it to us with your check covering the first quarter. We will then 
forward our advices at once. 































































THE TREND TRADING SERVICE, (Service starts from 
42 Broadway, New York City. date of first message) 
Enclosed find check for $125 to cover three months’ subscription to the Trend Trading Service. 
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ADDRESS occ cccccccccccccccccccccc cece ce cece ces ee eee eeee COCO O ORES EOE EEEEE SOS CO OOOO SESE EE TEESE SESE SESESE DEE LEES 
"PHONE No. 2... cc ccccccccccccccec ec ee ee ee sees ee eee eee sees SHEE eee ee EEE EEE EHH SHEE EEE e HEHEHE SESE EE EE EE EEE EEE 


(All telegrams sent collect—no charge ‘phone messages New York City.) 
March 29. 
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Odd Lots 


Small accounts receive the 
same courteous and painstak- 
ing attention as large accounts. 




















Five shares and upwards car- 
| ried on conservative marginal 
basis. 


One share and upwards 
bought for cash. 


Your Inquiries Invited 


/100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought 
or Sold for Cash 


Joe Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


| 









61 Broadway New York * 


































Selected Railroad Bonds 


yielding a liberal income re- 
turn which we recommend as 
desirable purchases 


FOR INVESTMENT 


CENTRAL NEW ENGLAND R. R. 
Ist 4s, 1961 


CHIC. & EAST. ILLINOIS R’WAY 
General 5s, 1951 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD 
lst & Refunding 6s, 1949 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
lst stamped 4s, 1950 


WHEELING & LAKE ERIE R. R. 
Ist Consolidated 4s, 1949 


PRICE at the market to yield be- 
tween 6.50% and 7.15%. 
Descriptive circular sent upon request. 
Orders for these bonds executed on 
a commission basis. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Rector 8120 
51 North Street, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Kimball Bldg., 

Main St., North Adams, Mass. 
160 Market St., 

Paterson, N. J. 



































a aod 
riod 
1909-13 
RAILS High Low 
BUI sccccecesececseses 125% 90% 
S: DEliv cccensesscceecess 106% 96 
Atlantic Coast Line. ........ 1484 102% 
Baltimore & Ohio..... occcdenes 90 
~ aw. 96 77% 
Canadian Pate. wmeqgeeeeey 283 165 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 92 51% 
Ches. & Ohio Pid” peepesendeesee ts 
Cc. M. 2. oe Pibecedteawas 165% 96% 
*. eee 181 130% 
_, “ Northwestern....198% 123 
Chicago, R. I. & Pacific..... .. a 
i i Miicaddéere «06046 00 ° 
| & eee 7” 
Delaware & Hudson........ 200 147% 
Delaware, Lack. &€ W...... 310 192% 
D entduanskeneeen<sennas 61% 33% 
$s ) eer 4944 26% 
«| pets 891% 19% 
Great Northern Pfd........ 157% 115% 
Illinois Central...........-- 162% 102% 
Kansas City Southern....... 50% 21% 
Dl, i nependesseesnsouus 75%, 656 
Lehigh Wee ocecesscvcsce 121% 62 
Louisville & Nashville...... 170 121 
Mo., Kansas & Texas - 511% 17% 
errr 78% 46 
Bie, FeeeBcccccceccescecsed *77% *21% 
i, Ble nc.gnn0ceeeneesete_ os as 
BE, VY. Camtsah .ncccccessces 147% 90% 
N. ¥., Chicago & St. Louis. $1084 90 
N. Y., & Hartford...174% 65% 
N. Y., |S, He W aaenkael 55% 25% 
Norfolk & Western......... 119% 844 
Northern Pacific............ 159% 101% 
POMMOUIVERER cccccccccccese 75 3 
Pere Marquette..........++« *3614 15 
SGP Wie Wicccoceccecees os e 
PEED sncasccecceoececes - 89 59 
Be BOO Bic cccoccecceese 46% 41% 
Do. 2nd Pfd. 58% 42 
t. Louis-San Francisco... ..*74 *13 
t. Louis Southwestern. - 40% 18% 
Southern Pacific. . -139% 83 
Southern Ry. - 4 18 
Do. Pfd.... - 86% 43 
Texas Pacific. - 40% 10% 
Union Pacific. .219 187% 
Do. Pfd... -118% 79% 
Wabash . “27% *2 
Do. Pfd -*61%4 *6% 
Do. Pfd. B. - < 
Western Maryland "56 *40 
a — Dncuheas<eteas os es 
Wheeling & Lake Erie...... *12% *2y, 
INDUSTRIALS: 
90 
7% 
40 
33% 
90 
. 19% 
» © 6% 
o. 98 
‘ 364 
0. 107% 
’ 33% 
0. = ° 91 
Am. Express -+-800 944% 
Am. Hide & Leather..... «+. 10 3 
Ph, PUbncnecsseeccace eos» 51% 15% 
b WEP cccoccseces ecccere ve ee 
Am. International ..... cece ox 
Amn. Linseed ..cccccccccccce 6% 
Bm. ESGO. .cccccececee oecee 7434 19 
Wo. Pid. cee 75 
Am. Safety Razor...... eoee ec on 
Am. Ship & Com...... ° a i 
Am. See & =. seceeeeee 105K 56 
Pfd. cecceceooehe 98 
Am. Steel Fays. . cccese 74% 24) 
BO, FOE. cccccccccccovces ee . 
Am. Sugar conesenesse ooeenl86 99% 
ER oseee 183 110 
Am. Sumatra Tob “ae ae oa 
Mi i ca ecocncceceusess . on 
Am. Tel. & Tel..... ovecee+, 153% 101 
Am. Tobacco ......... -+--%530 200 
Bh, Bins cccnccscescoosces as - 
Am. — cececcce esceeee 40% 15 
BR Fade coccoceccesee «---107% 74 
ee  omnneneaneers -: Bi 27% 
Associated Dry Goods. . ‘ iets 
 Y  eeqeres ee 
Be, BE Beir cccnecceceese os 
At. Gulf & W. I..... cccccee 18 5 
ey Insc nceceece cccccee SS 10 
Baldwin Loco soccoccece COM 8614 
o. Pfd. ecccee+ 107% 334 
a Steel ie sara. *51% *18 
Ot Raye 80 47 


Do 8% Pid 


War 
Period 
1914-18 
High Low 
111 75 
102 75 
126 79% 
96 88% 
80 48% 
220% 6 
71 355% 
107% 35 
143 62% 
136% 85 
45% 16 
94% 44 
80 35% 
159% 87 
242 160 
59% 18% 
54% 15% 
455, 18% 
13434 79% 
15 85% 
35% 18% 
65 40 
87% 50% 
141% 103 
24 3% 
60 6% 
38% 19% 
64% 37% 
114% 621 
90% 55 
89 21% 
35 17 
147% 92% 
118% 75 
61% 40 % 
38% 9% 
40% 17% 
115% 60% 
46 34 
52 3334 
50% 21 
821% ll 
10 75% 
36% 12y, 
85% 42 
29, 6% 
164% 101% 
86 69 
17% 7 
60'% 30% 
32% 18 
23 9% 
25% ll 
64 35 
27% 8 
154% 42 
49% 6 
92 32% 
106 47% 
103% 89% 
108% 19 
% 19% 
114% 80 
98 40 
119% 100 
21 
10214 78 
140% 77% 
22% 2% 
94% 10 
49 8% 
6254 12 
47% 20 
98% 465% 
93 
123% 50% 
118% 97 
5 44 
126% 89% 
123% 106 
145% 15 
103 75 
184% 90% 
256 123 
60% 12 
102 72% 
105% 244 
28 10 
75 50% 
49% 35 
147% 4% 
744 9% 
154% 2654 
114 90 
155% 59% 
6 68 
110% 92% 


Post-War 
Period 
Pec, 
1919-1923 
High Low 
108% 91% 
95% 72 

127 77 
60% 27% 
661% 38% 

170% 01 
79 46 

10554 96 
52% 11% 
76 20% 

105 45% 
50 19% 

105 64 
93% 54 

141% 83% 

260 93 
22% 7 
33 11% 
27% 7% 

100% 505% 

117% 807% 
287% 13 
59% 40 
72 89% 

155 8434 

*19%4 #34 

*48% *2 
38% 8% 
63% 22% 

107% 64% 
91% 23% 
40% 95% 
30% 14% 

125% 844 
99% 49% 
49% 32% 
47% 12% 
94 21% 

108 60% 
61 32% 
6514 33'4 
38% 10% 
40 10% 

118% 67% 
3854 24% 
72. 42 
70% 14 

154% 110 
80 61% 
14% 6 
38 17 
25% 124% 
17% 8 
40 12 
78 51% 
18% 6 
84 22 
91% 34 

115% 83 
593%, 26% 

104 67% 

113% 10% 
03 28% 

103% 24% 

143% 22% 

10754 21% 

115 72 

201 84% 

126% 105% 
67%, 8% 
93 26% 

175 76 
43% 5 

1423 29% 

122 87 

132% #16 
95 13 

136% 58 

122% 96% 
22 3% 
47% 4% 
89% 29% 
0954 68% 
50 18 

107 78 

14834 47% 
19 67% 

120% 16 

105 82% 

128% 92% 

S144 104% 

10 100% 

1694 55% 

111% 88% 
717% 30 
89 48 
89 49% 
93% 88 

19254 9% 
76% 6% 

156% 624% 

118 92 

112 414% 

108 87 

116% 90 


If you do business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF W4 


—— 
High 
102% 4 
89% 86% 
116% 112 
Va 55% 
59% 58% 
150% 142% 
77% 67% 
1037 99% 
18% 13% 
22 
54% 49% 
27% 21% 


28%4 2034 
347, 285 
30\, 251% 
59% 53% 
1043, 100% 
2156 18% 
535, 52 
72% 61 
903%, 87% 
13% 10% 
34% 29% 
13% 934 
39'4 29 
106% 991% 
79% 72, 
21 14% 
19% 165 
122 102: 
5556 477% 
4634 42% 
453, 41 
45% 38 
79 54 
56%, 35% 
56 334 
24 19% 
42% 33 
90% 854 
55 38: 
73 6634 
28% 19 
13234 1265 
74 70% 
16% 104 
47% 34 
32 22. 
11% 9% 
18 14% 
6214 58 
9% 7 
82% 73% 
745, 65 
114% 110% 
50% 43", 
9634 92% 
10% 
4956 30% 
49 
38% 


1143, 109 
178 160% 
122% 119 
12% 10% 
374 33 
108%, 94 
135 9% 
65 «BOs, 
96 86-86 
25% 1856 
22%, 18 
763, 71% 
0 117% 
™ 6 
1544 «115% 
6314 «B71, 
100%, 96 
40% 37 
104: 102 
61% 51% 
997% 96 
281, 1254 
9° «45 
130% 12514 

1441 
104 101% 
8% 69% 
1025, 100 
41. 826 
100% 79 
88% 85 
5 89 
19 18% 
19% 12% 
3111854 
116 111 
62% 53 
97 ©—- 904 
11054 107 


Last 


99 
87% 
115% 
55% 
58 

144 
754% 
*102%, 


New York Stock Exchange 


Div 
Sale $ Pe 
Mch. 19 Share 
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Pre-War 
Period 
-—_-— 
INDUSTRIALS 1909-13 
Continued: High Low 
Burns Bros. A.......+++++- 45 41 
Do. B. ..cccccccccccccece oe es 
Calit. Packing me 
Calif. Petro. ahi 16 
Calif. Petro. Pfd. 45 
Central Leather. . 16% 
WO, FER. occcsececs 80 
Cerro de Pasco......... ee es 
Chandler Mot.......-.-+e08 «> . 
Chile Copper. .......+--+0+- , oe 
Cine CHRP. ccccecccccsce 50% 6 
Ge Gs wcscarcocecceosee ee 
Colum. Gas & E..........+ «+: oe 
Consol. Cigar. .......+++e++s.:: , 
Ce, GB. .ccccccceccecces *165%4 *114% 
Cm Pees Li ceeake4eenwe 26% 7% 
eeperreeeee - 98% 61 
Crecibie hal 1 iets ee 19% 6% 
Cuba Cane Sugar..........- : 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar......... *58 *33 
Endicott-Tohnson ........+. ++ e 
ithnkceineenine. +9 on 
Famous PEEDEscesccsocece 08 oe 
ietdedhnentnsedees #0 ; 
— Wile oceneoeesseese : .s 
St PE . caexeevncesde 427% 15! 
Gen’l Blectric ..ccccccccces 188! 1293 
Geete HN. ccccccenccnes *5134 *25 
We. GH Peb.cccccccccvcce oe *- 
sDo. 6% Deb.......seeees ** + 
Do. 7% Deb........-s008 =: .s 
Se 86% 15% 
Te DEictacesecceeosees 109% 73% 
Bh, Tee. BiOcccccsvccccees 88% 25% 
"Sg i SRSRSeeS 25% 8% 
Hudson Motors...........+. «- os 
Hupp Motors 
“ees 
Inter. Mer. Marine 
Ss. a 
Inter. Nickel. 
Inter. Paper 6 
Invincib'e Oil ee 
a —— ee 
8% oe 
Kennecott sebecontesanseene ¥0 ** 
BROMO TR. ccccccccccces eo * 
Lima Locomotive........... +> +e 
BOGE, BRB. cccccecccceccees + 
BE, BB. ccccccesccooccese $8 es 
Miami Copper............. . 30% 12% 
| |e 91 42% 
i Me Ge BBs ccccessocs 98 45 
i. 2 MD osemavoonnoneen 40"; 8 
North American............ *8775 *60 
Do. in e66000ec0eeene0e © Se 
i Ci ccssececvcesees oo 
Pan. Amer. Pet.....c.csecce oe 
*) = 
Philadelphia Co..........+++ 59% 87 
DEED WER. cccccccescceece ce te 
Pheres Arrow. ...cccccceces , 
= eens : 
Se GD, . cccacsuces *99% *10 
Pressed Steel Car........... 56 18% 
rere 112 88, 
Punta Aleg. Sug.........-- 
ee Ci. «cndeoneeenesecus , 
Bee, Bees Bae. ccccccccccses 22% 
a. Wee anes 90% 
Ray ‘oan Cop. 7% 
Revlog'e Steel. 
Republic I. & Ss. 15% 
*) |e 64% 
Royal Pat,  . ee 
Ss a Ee Whksesnesesdende 
Sinclair Con. Olf8.......... 
See, Ge Ge Bevcoseces "48 *322 
"= spree TERE 
Stromberg Carb............ 
EEE nees-0ckce0nceues 49% 15% 
lS. errr 68% 64) 
Tenn. Cop. & Chem. ........ . 
TE Mchenns - cneseeenes 144 74% 
Tee. Pas. ©. @ O. ...cocces : 
Tobacco Prod. sesaqouses 145 100 
Transcontl. Oil..........+.. .. “i 
a Fa. 208% 126% 
Be BBR cocvcccccecs 57'4 24 
U. Ce cssacesatoces 59% 27 
S. 123% 98 
U. S. Smelt. & R 59 $036 
Se SED: ncbéecaconsaseé 94% 41% 
Ph ih sonenedessteoeus 131 102, 
tt Pi ctcegenncdetes 67% 88 
WORMED sscccccenessesems 
SE aceenccceunses 70% 22 
i Gcatecs nus seecsed 199% 62 
Western Union.......... . 36% 56 
Westinghouse Mfg.......... 45 24% 
Mh ..sntscannces 
Willys Overland ........... *75 *50 
. “Saas 
WEE cneenanennsenns 177% 76% 
* Old stock. 
* Bid price given where no sales made. 









MARCH 29, 1924 








War 
Period 
ey 
“1914-18 
High Low 
161% 50 
50 30 
4256 8 
81 29% 
123 25% 
117% 94% 
55 25 
109 74 56 
394 11% 
74 31% 
541% 14% 
*150% *112% 
50" 7 
113% 58% 
109% 12% 
"6% 247 
*273 *38 
70% 25% 
39% 14% 
187% 118 
*850 *74% 
99" 72% 
80% 4 19 
116 v4 797 
503% 224 
86 10 
il % 2% 
74% 14% 
8034 4 
125 8 
574 24% 
75% 9% 
85% 3674 
101 72 
64% 25 
46% ll 
49% 16% 
74% 4 
136 557 
27 9% 
*81 *38% 
704% 35 
48% 21% 
65 25 
109 88 
58% 37% 
88% 17% 
109% 69 
51 29 
143% 31% 
78% 19 
108 75 
15 
96 18 
112% 72 
86 56. 
67% 5% 
*800 *355 
45% 21 
195 20 
119% 70 
21 ll 
243 112 
82% 25 
173 105 
171% 15 
80% 44 
115% 91 
81% 20 
13656 38 
123 102 
130 48% 
60% 15 
11534 80 
105% 53% 
74% 32 
60 30 
*325 15 
84% 42 
151 81% 


Post-War 
Period 
A oO 
1919- _ = 
High 
147 = 
53 21% 
87% 48% 
71% 154 
110% 63 
116% 95% 
114 28% 
67% 23 
141% 38% 
30% 7% 
507% 1434 
83 3« 18 
114% 3014 
80 13% 
#14534 5644 
160% 46 
122% 96 
278%, 49 
59% 55% 
*605 10% 
1:0 44 
119 84 
1°38 40 
10744 686 
6435 9% 
160 23 
202%, 109% 
42 8% 
95 63 
94% 60 
105 69 
934% 17% 
109, 62% 
52% 24% 
116% 40% 
32% 19% 
291, 4% 
68% 23% 
67% 4% 
128% 18% 
33% 10% 
914% 27% 
47% 5% 
164 20% 
110% 70% 
45 14% 
126% 1% 
74% 652 
38% 10 
28 6 
3234 14% 
148 63% 
145% 2656 
70% 15% 
100% 17% 
48% 31% 
693 27 
140% 38'4 
1114 34% 
50% 26, 
6954 16 
99 6% 
lll 13% 
74% 45 
118% 42% 
106 80 
120 244% 
61% 16% 
126 % 67 
121% 92% 
27% 9% 
93% 8 
145 40% 
106% 74 
123% 40% 
90% 29% 
64% 16 
*212 30% 
118% 100% 
118% 22% 
151 87% 
118% 76 
17% 644 
57% 
195 5% 
115 45 
625% 1% 
2247 95% 
167 35% 
143% 30% 
119% 74 
78% 18% 
115% 70% 
123% 04 
97% 41% 
97 24% 
92, 6% 
115% 17 
121% 76 
67% 38% 
86 29% 
40 4 
1047 19 
290 100 


Price Range of Active Stocks 


Last Divd 
-—— 1924_, Sale $ Per 
High Low Mch. 19 Share 
10734 97% 102 10 
25'. 195 2234 2 
87% 82 83 6 
29% 231% 2434 1% 
107 be +4 | or 7 
17% : 
4475 Phi 38 “ 
48", 443, 45'% 4 
66', 54 5334 6 
283. 2655 263, 2% 
20", 16 15% 

74% 6234 €6 7 
38 335% 33 2.60 
2214 134 1444 
6734 607 62 5 
18753 152% 17 gy 
120, 117 *118 7 
71 58 7% 4 
18 14 15% 

3875 33 3476 3 
67) 60' 62 5 
115 113 *111% 7 
72% 61 664 8 
91% 87% *89 & 
13% 9! 10%. 
463, 37! 39 
228% 193 226'. 8 
16% 14% 15% 1.20 
84'4 81's *82 6 
8275 81 *81'4 6 
100'% 98 *100 7 
2634 2012 20', 

80 74 *74', 7 
31% 28 29°, 3 
82% 66 6934 
2934 25% 28 3 
18 15 15 1 
27% 22% aay .. 

9% 63, 7 
343, 28 28 
15 12: 1354 
42'¢ 3475 7% 

167% 1234 14 
35 164% 18% 

88 50 50 . 
385« 3414 35'6 3 

4% 2 2% 

68 34 64's 64'. 4 
18 1556 16 2 

834 6'% 64%... 
24 21% *21: 2 
15534 136 144% 8 
435¢ 3834 327% 4 
25" 19 22%. . 
25 22 23'4 2 
45% 437% *44% 3 
58% 48% E0% 2 
61% 44% 47% 4 
591 41% 46% 4 
47 43 *444 4 
4214 33% 387% 2 
12% 9% 9% . 
3056 231% 24% 

63% 60% *62 4 
62 52 5334 4 
80 83 *84 7 
6756 56 6454 5 
2636 221% 23', 1% 
115% 106 *111' 8 
116 113 *114 7 
12% 97% 9% . 
155% 10 *10 o¢ 
617% 50% 52 ; 
95 89 91% 7 
59'% 48 52% 3.46 
41% 33 *38% 2.03 
27% 19% 22 44 2 
42'4 36: 37 1 
118% 115% 117 7 
8475 68 70% i) 
108% 9534 9534 10 
115 10 *110 7 

9% 7% 7M 
45% 41" 41% 3 
15% 9 10', 

79% wr to 574% 6 

% 4%. 
201% 182 19° 10 
835« 67% 70% : 
427% 31 82 
9434 79% 82% 8 
237% 20% 214% .. 
109 98's 1007¢ 5% 
120%. 118% 118% 7 
69 64 *66 4 
83'4 27% 28 on 
10% 1% 1%... 
8436 6, 6s, tj. 
113 107 *108%% 7 
65 58% 61 4 
5934 53 5634 4 
14% 10 10% . 
28 11% 18%... 
33234 280 *324 8 





Atchison 


We have prepared an 
analysis of this company 
which discusses in detail 
its properties, earnings 
and the technical position 
of the company’s stock in 
the present market. 


We shall be pleased to 


send a copy of this 


analysis upon request. 


Mc DONNELL & (‘c 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 




















St. Paul 
Allis-Chalmers 


We have issued let- 
ters about these two 
stocks, containing 
statistical information 
and valuable sugges- 
tions. 


Send for either or both 


Reinhart & Bennet 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone Broad 0257 














100% Safe 
) Si ince 18535 | 


Safety of every investor’s funds 7 

has ever been the watchword of 

the House of Greenebaum. For 

69 years the principal and ine 7 

terest on each Greenebaum First p 
Z 


SESS 


Mortgage Bond has been 
promptly paid when due. 





7 “tray 


Safeguarded 


First Mortgage Bonds 


When you buy a Greenebaum 
First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bond you place your savings 
in a Bank Safeguarded security. 


69 Years’ Proven Safety 


The soundness of this policy 
of safety is best attested by the 
financial strength of the oldest 
first mortgage banking house. § 
Greenebaum Sons Investment & 
Company and Greenebaum §& 
Sons Bank and Trust Company § 
—both under the same owner- 
ship— have combined resources 
of more than $35,000,000. 


Send for Investors Guide 


Tells you how to judge bonds, 
This booklet will lead you to com- 
plete investment satisfaction and 
service wherever you live. Send 
today. No obligation, of course. 
Merely use attached coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons Sons 
Investment_Combany 


FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO 
Philadelphia — wo — St. Louis 
Milwaukee 
BOND SERVICE OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


----—HMail This Coupon-------4 











r 
' Greenebaum Sons Investment Compan = 
i La Salle and Madison Chicago 
§ Please send without charge or obligation Investors 
; Guide and current list of G rs 

' 

| Name ecececee 
‘ Street 

1 

} Chty......----0-0----------00- «StOt0...- 20-00-00 oo 
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Greenehaum Bonds-Joox Sak Since 1855 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 971) 





popularity in the automobile industry. 
Including its equity in Fisher Body, Gen- 
eral Motors earned around $3 a share last 
year. Production and sale of cars so far 
this year is considerably ahead of 1923. 
The outlook at this time appears reason- 
ably satisfactory. We consider the stock 
a good long-pull holding. 





ATCHISON 
Good for Long Pull 


About a year ago I purchased 50 shares of 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe stock, and while 
the purchase was made as an investment, I 
have been somewhat disappointed over the 
fact that while there have been substantial 
advances in many railroad stocks, Atchison 
has done nothing. What is your opinion of 
this holding.—R. M., New York. 


Atchison is one of the strongest rail- 
road systems in the country. For some 
years the management has been spending 
large sums in improving and enlarging its 
property, and has been very conservative 
with respect to dividend payments. Sooner 
or later we feel that Atchison common 
will pay a higher dividend, and, if you 
have patience, we believe that this com- 
mitment will work out very satisfactorily 
in the long run, 


U. S. RUBBER 
A Switch Suggested 


Having held U. 8. Rubber common stock for 
some time without getting any dividend, I feet 
that I would rather switch into a dividend 
payer, unless you consider dividends on Rub- 
ber likely in the fairly near future. As I 
have a considerable loss in my Rubber com- 
mon, I would like you to advise a switch to 
some stock that has possibilities of apprecia- 
tion in value so that part of my loss may be 
made up.—A. M., Seattle, Wash. 


U. S. Rubber has been adversely affect- 
ed by the unfavorable conditions in the 
tire industry, and as a result only earned 
a little over $2 a share on the common 
stock in 1923. Moreover, it has very 
heavy bank loans, and dividends on this 
issue appear to be a long ways off. We 
suggest a switch to Martin Parry pay- 
ing $3 a share per annum and selling 
around 34. Martin Parry earned over $6 
a share last year, is in good financial con- 
dition, and the outlook for its business 
is favorable. 


JULIUS KAYSER COMPANY 
Some Inventory Loss Probable 


Is there anything radically wrong with the 
affairs of Julius Kayser Company? I hold 
some of the stock and have always been under 
the impression that this was a reasonably 
sound concern.—Passaic, N. J. 


Julius Kayser & Company has an ex- 
cellent record. Earnings in the past ten 
years have averaged around $8 a share on 
the present amount of outstanding com- 
mon stock. The recent decline in the 
stock was probably due to the decline in 
the price of raw silk, which may have 
caused this company some loss in inven- 
tory values. Its financial condition is 
sound, however, and we do not believe 
that inventory losses will be very serious. 
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We consider the stock a good long-pull 
holding, and advise you to retain it. 





REPUBLIC STEEL 
Dividends on Common Likely 


Please give me your views on Republic Iron 
& Steel common stock.—D. L., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Republic Iron & Steel common stock 
we consider a good long-pull holding. 
Operations in the steel industry have been 
at a high rate so far this year, and, while 
they may fall off somewhat later in the 
year, we believe that on the whole rea- 
sonably good profits will be shown. We 
consider that there is a very fair chance 
of Republic common going on a dividend 
basis soon, in view of the excellent earn- 
ings reported for 1923, which enabled the 
company to improve its financial condition. 





NATIONAL LEAD PREFERRED 
A Switch Suggested 


Please suggest a few good preferred stocks 
into which I could switch my National Lead 
preferred stock that would give me a some- 
what higher return.—0O. S8., Hartford, Conn, 


An excellent switch for National Lead 
preferred, in our opinion, is U. S. Realty 
& Improvement 7% pfd., selling around 
103. As the company has retired its 
funded debt, the preferred stock is now 
in a very strong position, and a sound in- 
vestment issue. In addition, it is con- 
vertible into common stock on a share 
for share basis, and, as the common is 
now paying 8% and may pay more, this 
convertible privilege may become very 
valuable before it expires in November, 
1925. 

Other preferred stocks that we favor 
at this time are as follows: 


Price 
American Woolen 7% preferred..... 101 
Bethlehem Steel 7% preferred....... 94 


American Smelting & Refining 7% 
preferred 
Tobacco Products, Class A stock, en- 
_ tf, eee 


INDIAHOMA REFINING 
In Receivership 


Unfortunately I am hung up in Indiahoma 
stock bought at 15. What are the chances o 
this stock recovering?—F. F., Ossining, N. 


We are very sorry that you did not get 
in touch with us earlier, for we have con- 
stantly advised our subscribers to leave 
the stock of the Indiahoma Refining Co. 
severely alone. We are sorry we are un- 
able to offer you much encouragement in 
regard to this stock. The company is in 
the hands of a receiver, and, as it has a 
large funded debt and other liabilities, it 
does not appear that stockholders will fare 
very well. In view of the price the stock 
is now selling at, it would probably be 
best for you to wait and see what sort 
of reorganization plan is proposed, but, 
as stated before, we are not very optimis- 
tic on the situation. 
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data such as interest and 
call dates and call prices. 


A copy will be sent 
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at a moment when the reader’s mind is 
aroused on the subject. 

Where this plan is legitimately fol- 
lowed, it constitutes an effective appeal 
for custom, particularly if the bank in 
question is able to hold out distinct advan- 
tages as compared with others in the spe- 
cial respect which is being emphasized. 


Advertising Bank Strength 


Another phase of bank advertising that 
has come into special favor is that of 
using the advertising to popularize an 
understanding of the bank’s real position 
and strength. 

The early advertising on this subject 
was usually crude, relying upon large fig- 
ures for deposits or statements of growth 
over a certain period. In many cases, the 
banks simply printed their statements of 
condition which were worse than Greek 
to the average man, and let it go at that. 
At the present time the better framed 
advertising of this kind is designed to ex- 
plain the statement and to make clear the 
character of the bank’s ability to meet 
its obligations or to protect customers. 
A great deal of benefit has been derived 
in this way from the judicious use of ex- 
planatory material which has made the 
clientele of the bank feel closer to it in 
its understanding of what the institution 
was doing. 

In somewhat the same way, effort has 
been made to impress the public with the 
strength or satisfactoriness of the vaults 
of the institution or otherwise to convince 
the customer of the superior safety of 
the bank as a depositor. This kind of 
advertising is needed to some extent by 
every bank, and does not interfere with 
the so-called educational advertising al- 
ready referred to. On the contrary, the 
two go well together as phases of a gen- 
eral campaign. 

The effect of careful work of this kind 
can almost directly be traced, particularly 
when it is backed up by definite arrange- 
ments at the bank itself to take care of, 
and increase the convenience of, the cus- 
tomers who are directly attracted by the 
advertising—so that they feel that they 
are expected and that the bank was really 
of the opinion that its announcements 
would bring them in. 


Bank Advertising Non-Competitive 


It should also be borne in mind that, 
while there is always some element of 
competition in bank advertising, a good 
deal of it is non-competitive. It is not 
intended so much to get business away 
from other banks as it is to do business, 
increase the confidence of the community, 
develop a more friendly feeling, and show 
the customer how he may get assistance 
from the bank in ways that he has not 
realized, 

Where an efficient, but not extravagant, 
service department is operated in conjunc- 
tion with wise advertising the result is 
likely to be a very great increase in effec- 
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California 
Opened Up To 


Western Pacific 


Northwestern Railroads 


and the 


St. Paul Situation 


Discussed in 


Current Issue of 


ismans 


Write for free copy to F. J. Lis- 
man & Co., Members N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, 20 Exchange Place, New 
York. 


Current Bond Offerings 
Small Amount of New Issues 


S suggested by the accompanying 
A table, the current bond situation is 

practically devoid of interest. There 
were practically no offerings of impor- 
tance except the $400,000,000 Treasury 
flotation which was not included in the 
table. Most of the issues were small in 
amount. A surprising feature was the 
paucity of offerings from state and mu- 
nicipal sources. The investment market 
seems at a dead center and probably has 
been affected by the failure of tax legis- 
lation and the almost certainty of pas- 
sage of the bonus. 

With investment interest more or less 
apathetic, it seems unlikely that there will 
be a large increase in flotation of new 
securities during the period immediately 
uhead. For one thing, the reactionary 
character of the investment market is 
proving somewhat definite in its effect on 
the new bond market, and, furthermore, 
reductions in bond prices on the old mar- 
ket force these issues into competition 








NEW BOND OFFERINGS 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL 
Yield Off'd 
(%) 
Dallas, Texas $2 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 
Flint, Mich. 
RAILROAD 
Norf. & W. Ry. Co.$12,000,000 4.75-5.06 
West. Pac. R.R. Co. 3,105,000 4.75-5.30 
PUBLIC UTILITY 


No. Carolina Public 

Service C 6.80 
ar! Central Power 

& Light Corp..... 4,350,000 


INDUSTRIAL 


00 4.50 
4.45450 
4.60-4.70 




















with newly offered issues, with the lat- 
ter obviously at a disadvantage. 

The present is largely a period of diges- 
tion of securities, and this condition will 
in all likelihood prevail for some time. 
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ondly, that this $6,139,560 compared with 
the average earnings shown to be avail- 
able for the common for nine previous 
years of only $3,224,038. They found, 
thirdly, that the company’s earnings avail- 
able for the common as shown for each 
of the years 1913-1921, inclusive, were 
equivalent to the following amounts per 
share in terms of the new common capi- 
tal upon which $3 dividends had been in- 
augurated: 


In other words, they found that, 
according to the information thus far 
vouchsafed them by the directors of 
the National Biscuit Co., dividends at 
the newly established rate on the 
newly established common capital had 
not been earned once in any of the 
nine preceding years! 


Stockholders in a Quandary 


At this revelation (to call it that) the 
stockholders, actual or potential, were at 
loss now to proceed. Should those who 
were holding National Biscuit keep on 
holding it? Should those who were think- 
ing of making an investment in it, make 
such an investment? Had the corpora- 
tion’s directors suddenly gone out of their 
minds and nearly doubled the common 
capital when there was no warrant for 


such action? Or was it a case of “con- 
céalment” of earnings? 

Financial publications, appreciating the 
public interest in the matter, attempted 
to uncover the truth. “There is a more 
or less general belief,” said a writer in 
The Wall Street Journal as of January 
20th, 1923, “that published statements in 
previous years have not revealed actual 
net earnings. For 20 years a progressive 
policy of expansion out of earnings has 
been followed. Each year has seen one 
or more bakeries, costing $500,000 to 
$2,000,000, completed and brought into 
operation to swell income. These have 
been paid for out of income with the re- 
sult that published earnings have shown 
no more than a fair surplus above divi- 
dends.” 

“So far as its record in terms of its 
new capitalization is concerned,” said one 
of the present writers in THE MAGAZINE 
oF Watt Street of December 9, 1922 
(page 261), “it has been shown that a 
too literal interpretation should not be 
placed on the share-balances as rendered 
in the company reports and that the ques- 
tion of what the company will be able to 
show for the new capitalization is a mat- 
ter of doubt.” 


The President Issues a Statement 


For some weeks, the uncertainty con- 
tinued. Then (confirming our belief that 
corporation managers really do prefer 
good will to ill will where investors are 
concerned?) the president of the company 
issued a statement, or was quoted as issu- 
ing a statement denying that the new divi- 
dend requirement was not being earned. 
Finally the annual report for 1922 came 
out. And this is what it showed: 
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\gainst net earnings of 5.7 millions in 
previous year available for dividends 
the preferred shares, the 1922 report 
wed net earnings of over 11 millions— 
»st twice as great! Against a balance, 
erms of the new capital, of $1.92 per 
re in 1921, the balance in 1922 was 
3 per share! 
ow, nobody, we think, has claimed 
the National Biscuit Co. actually in- 
sed its revenues on a scale to account 
that amazing increase in net. The 
pany has not, to be sure, made a prac- 
of reporting gross revenues, so it 
| be claimed as “open to doubt” 
her or not this big jump actually oc- 
od. On the other hand, if it had 
rred, one might have expected a little 
enlightening comment than that con- 
d in the president’s remarks, accom- 
ing the annual report, where the only 
ence to a business increase was: 
» year’s business shows progress over 
for ner years in the development of the 
ufacture and marketing of biscuit 
in bulk.” 
l.ut whether or not the amazing in- 
se in gross revenues did actually 
ir, the company seems plainly to have 
n short of that obligation to inves- 
concerning which this article is be- 
ng written—that is, the obligation, as we 
it, adequately, fully and plainly re- 
| its financial condition and earnings 
ilts from time to time. Only one of 
two conditions, so far as an outsider 
ible to judge, could have led to the 
sult shown: Either there did occur that 
jormous increase in revenues—in which 
e we hold that investors and stockhold- 
should have been apprised of it; or 
se, in previous years, the company had 
ade a practice of making its actual earn- 
nes appear to be less than they really 
ere—in which case investors and stock- 
ders were more accurately informed 
the first time in 1922. In either case, 
manifestly, the interests of investors were 
t considered as fully as, in the opinion 
{ this publication, they deserve to be. 


Note: This is the first article of a 
series on the general subject of Corpora- 
tion Reports. In the next article, other 
wnples of misleading, inadequate or too 
requent reports will be given. The 
ies will close with some specific recom- 
ndations based on a study of the re- 
quirements and just rights of investors 
ml stockholders.) 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
Preparation, Content and Inter- 
pretation 

Book by Charles B. Couchman, C. P. A. 
\Ve do not hesitate to recommend this 
Ik to those interested in finance, pro- 
sionally or as a subject of general edu- 
tion. Despite the formidability of the 
ject, the book is surprisingly easy to 
id, and the many specific examples of 
rious phases of drawing up a balance 
‘et are given with the utmost lucidity. 
ie book is handled in an extremely com- 
te way and treats not only of the 
broader aspects of the subject but of their 
ost minute details. Mr. Couchman is 
be congratulated for having produced 
1 work which is a real contribution to 


the field of financial literature. 
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Name 


Aberdeen Light & Power Co. ist 6s 
1931 


Air Reduction Co., 
Series “A” of 1930 


American Light & Traction 6% notes 
1925 


Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd., 7% 
errr — 


Beth. Steel Co. Equip. 7 
Dallas Gas Co. Ist 5s of 1925 


of 1931 


Greensboro Elec. Co. Cons. 1st 5s 
1932 


5s of 1951 
Japanese Govt. 4%% Sterling loan 
1925 


National Steel Car Lines Equip. 
Series “A” 8% Ctfs. of 1924-27 


Solway & Cie. 8s of 1947 


Valley Forging Co. 6s, Series “G” 
1924 and Series “H” of 1925 


6s of 1924 


Wisconsin Electric Power ist 7%, 
Series “A” of 1945 


* At par at current exchange rate. 


T 


either as a whole or in part. In cases 


space. ¢ 
after the specified redemption date. 





Atlantic Coast Elec. R. R. 1st 5s of 1945. Entire issue 


Inc., Conv. deb. 7s, 


% Cert. of 1935.$988,000 


Davison Chemical Co. deb. 8s of 1936.. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 10-year 7%s 


Imperial Chinese Govt. Hukuang Rys. 


Milton Manufacturing Co. 1st 8s of 1932.Entire issue 
Te. 


Standard Gas & Electric 7%s of 1941.. 
United States Steel Corp. 5s of 1963.. 


Wisconsin Edison Co., Inc., Conv. debt 


HE above list includes all relatively important bond issues that have | 
recently been called for redemption in advance of their maturity dates, | 


called, serial numbers have not been specified, due to the limited amount of 
Holders of these bonds should bear in mind that interest ceases | 


Call 
Price 
105 


Redemption 
Date 


May 1, 1924 


Amount 
Called 


of 


Entireissue April 15,1924 100 


Entire issue Junei1,1924 103 


of 
Entire issue 


% 
. -§1,211,000 


May 1,1924 101 


102 
102} 


April 1, 1924 
April 1, 1924 


(On presenta- 
tion) 


Aug. 1, 1924 


Entire issue 
100 


.Entire issue 106 


$10,000,000 105 


of 
Entire issue 


May 1, 1924 
April 14,1924 105 
£99,590 


of 
Entire issue 


June 15,1924 100* 


97.4 
103 


Oct. 1, 1924 
April 1, 1924 


103 
104 
107% | 
110 | 


Entire i issue May1,1924 
April 1, 1924 
April 5, 1924 


May 1, 1924 


Entire issue 
.Entire issue 
.$2,399,000 
of 


Entire issues March 15,1924 101 


Entireissue (On presenta- 


tion) 100 


Entire issue April15,1924 110 


where only part of an issue has been | 














WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK 
FOR THE HARD 
COALERS? 


(Continued from page 935) 











$7.10 a share was earned on the stock, or 
$1.10 a share more than was disbursed. 
Thus, while the current dividend is very 
well secured, there are no immediate pros- 
pects for an increase. 

At the present time, the market price 
of the stock is 120 to yield but 5.0% on 
the investment. The high price and low 
return is due to the investment character 
of the issue, the splendid condition of the 
road and its equipment, the company’s 
strong finances and also to the fact that 
there is no funded debt ahead of the stock, 


with the exception of guaranteed 
assumed bonds. It is logical to beli: 
that some sort of distribution of asse 
is also expected since the current retur 
is unusually low, but any such distribut 
would temporarily reduce earning pow‘ 
and make it difficult for the company to 
continue its present $6 disburseme:t 
The outlook for the road is very favor- 
able, and earnings should increase dur- 
ing the current year, yet there appears 
to be nothing in the situation that ac- 
tually warrants such a price being paid 
for the stock at this time. 


LEHIGH Under the plan of the recent 
VALLEY segregation of the Lehigh 

coal properties, the holders 
of the 1.2 million shares of the railroad 
stock were given the right to subscribe 


If you do business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREE?. 
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to shares of interest in the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. one for one upon payment of $1 
per share. The stock at this writing is 
quoted at 68 with rights, and the rights 
which are now selling in the market 
around 30 will expire on June 15, next. 
The main point to be considered in re- 
gard to the railroad stock is whether the 
road’s earning power is sufficient to main- 
tain the present dividend rate of $3.50 a 
share. While earnings have averaged 
above this amount in the past, it must be 
remembered that a large part of net was 
derived from the segregated coal proper- 
ties that will no longer be a source of 
revenue. In 1923, net operating income 
caine to 6.5 million dollars, and with coal 
income added and fixed charges figured 
at the 1922 rate, net available for the 
stock, including non-operating income, 
was around 7.5 millions or $6 a share. 
W thout the Lehigh coal property, earn- 
would not have equaled dividends in 
the past year. 
low much of the road’s total income 
wi be cut off by the segregation? This 
est answered by a review of the past. 
the five years 1917-1922 about 25.7 
ion dollars were taken from the Le- 
hich Valley Coal Co., or an average of 
- § millions a year, while total earn- 
ins from this coal property for the pe- 
rl were 24.7 millions, or approximately 
$4 a share for the railroad stock. With- 
ou: this income from the coal property 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
would have reported very meagre earn- 
ns, 
At the present time, net fixed charges 
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of the company total about 6.5 millions, 
and $3.50 a share in dividends call for an- 
other 4.2 millions annually. In order to 
cover this amount of something like 10.7 
millions, net operating income plus income 
from the Coxe Bros. Coal Co., which has 
not yet been segregated, would have to 
average above $900,000 monthly, and, 
while this has been earned by the road 
alone over the past few months, the con- 
ditions have been unusually favorable. It 
is somewhat doubtful if the company can 
long continue its present dividend rate. 
At around present prices of 38 for 
the railroad stock (figured ex-rights), 
the yield is 9.2%. This yield, which on 
face appears attractive, is really not 
so in view of the uncertainty surround- 
ing the ability of the company to con- 
tinue the $3.50 dividend. 
READING The coal properties of 
COMPANY this company have also 
recently been segregated. 
Under the segregation plan, each holder 
of the 28 million shares both common 
and preferred of the Reading Co. received 
for a payment of $4 a share one share 
in the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. for every two shares owned of 
the parent organization’s stock. The 
funded debt of the Reading company was 
redistributed, and the Phila. & Reading 
Ry. was subsequently merged with the 
holding company and will henceforth be 
known as the Reading Co. 
An analysis of the company’s earnings 
show that the $4 dividend that has been 
paid annually since 1913, has been earned 


in each and every year. Part of these 
earnings have been secured from the coal 
and iron properties which the Reading 
Company has lost through dissolution, and 
future earnings for the most part must 
come from operations of the railroad. On 
the other hand, the company has received 
about 24 million dollars in cash and has 
been relieved of its liability on 31.5 mil- 
lions of bonds, so income will thus not 
be impaired to any great extent. It also 
still owns holdings, in the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey amounting to about 
53% of that company’s capital stock. 

During the past year, the Reading Co. 
did exceptionally well with gross revenues 
of 104 million compared with 81 millions 
in 1922, and a 7.5 million dollar increase 
in net operating income to 21.8 million 
dollars. Net earnings available for the 
700,000 shares of common stock in 1923 
have been estimated at the equivalent of 
$10 a share. While total earnings will 
very likely be smaller during the current 
year, due to the segregation there is every 
reason to expect earnings to cover the #4 
dividend requirement by ample margin. 

The company’s finances are excep- 
tionally strong and its equipment is 
in good condition. At a current price 
of 55 the stock offers a yield of 7.3% 
on the investment. With prospects of 
some sort of distribution in the near 
future in regard to the stock holdings 
in the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
which will have to be disposed of by 
court decree, the holder of Reading 
common is entitled to a favorable view 
of the outlook for his shares. 
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What’s Ahead 


for 
New York City 
Tractions 


> 


A general discussion 
and forecast on this sit- 
uation will be furnished 
on request for Circular 
MW-46. 


W Carnesie Ewen 


Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 

















Over 8% 
With Safety 


Over 8% is the pres- 
ent attractive return on 
the Preferred Stock of 
Cities Service Company. 

This security is a pre- 
ferred issue of one of the 
largest business organi- 
zations in the world. The 
Company obtains its 
revenue from the sale 
of necessities (electricity, 
gas and oil products) 
and earns sufficient to 
pay Preferred dividends 
more than two and one- 
half times. 


Send for Preferred circular 


P18 and booklet describing 
Cities Service Company. 


Branches in Principal Cities 











UNLISTED UTILITY BOND INDEX 


POWER COMPANIES 
Invest- 
ment 
Grade 
Adirondack Electric Power Ist 5s, 1962. .........seeeeeseeee 
Alabama Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946. ........ceceeeceees seeecee 
Appalacman Power Co. Ist 5s, 
Appalachian Power Co. 7s, 1936 (Non-Callable) 
Ashville Power & Light 5s, 1942..........---+++- ecccecccce 
Carolina Power & Light Ist 6s, 1938...........--+-+se08 eeee 
Cential Maine Power Ist & Gen. Mtge. 7s, Ser. A, 1941 
Colorado Power Co. Ist 5s, 1953.............++ occ 
Consumers Power Co. (Mich.) Ist 5s, 1936. ......cee20+ e+ 
Electrical Development of Ontario 5s, 1933. .........+20+ +++ 
Great Northern Power Co. Ist 5s, 1935 ececccccccoe coe 
Great Western Power Co. 5s. 1946 cccccccceceseces 
Hydraulic Power Ist & Imp. 5s, 1951.........-. eccccccceces eee 
Indiana Power Co. 7%s, 1941 
Idaho Power Co. 6s, 1947........... ecccccccccccccccoce eeee 
Laurentide Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946 
Madison River Power Co. Ist 58, 1935........seseeeeeee oe 
Mississippi River Power Ist 5s. 1951...... e0ebseceseesoe 600 
Nebraska Power Corp. Ist 5s, 1949.........0-0+005 ecccee Cece 
Niagara Falls Power Ist & Cons. Mtge. 6s, 1950 
Penn.-Ohio Power & Light 8% Notes, 1930 
Puget Sound Power Co. Ist 6s, 1933........... Coccecce cocces 
Salmon River Power Ist 5s, 1952 Cecccccccccccccs cece 
Shawinigan Water & Power Ist 5s, 19394. ........+20+- 000 cece 
Southern Sierra Power Co. Ist 6s, 1936..... cececccocoee cece 
Tennessee Power Co. Ist 5s, 1962 


Bronx Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1960....... cecccccece Cocce cece B. 
Burlington Gas & Light Ist 6s, 1955...... eccccccceccoss ecco 
Buffalo General Electric Ist 5s, 1939 

Cleveland Elec. Ill. Co. 5s, 1989 

Cons. Cities Light, Power & Traction Ist 5s, 1962 

Dallas Power & Light 6s, 1949 

Denver Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1949....... Cocccccccceces cece 
Evansville Gas & Electric Ist 58, 1932. .......seeeeeeeeee eee 
Houston Light & Power Ist 6s, 1931........ ecccce 
Indianapolis Gas Co. Ist 5s, 1952... ......cccecesceces 
Nevada-California Electric Ist 6s, 1946. ........-.ceeeeeee> “ 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric ls: & Ret. 7%s, 1941 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 5s, 1929. ..........0+... 
Portland Gas & Coke Ist 5s, 1940...... ........ ecccccce cece 
Rochester Gas & Electric 7s, Serres B, 1946 —_ 
San Diego Cons. Gas & Electric lst Mtge. 5s, 1989...... eeew 
Syracuse Gas Co. Ist 5s, 1946. 

Tri-City Railway & Light 5s, 1930. .... 

Twin State Gas & Electric Ret. 5s, 1953. . 

United Light & Railway 5s, 1932 


TRACTION COMPANIES 


Columbus Street Railway Ist 5s, 1932............... eee cece B 
Detroit United Railway Ist Coll 8s, 1941.......... ccccccsee B 
Galveston-Houston Electric Railway Ist 5s, 1954............. B 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal 6s, 1951 

Knoxville Railway & Light 5s, 1946 

Minn. Street Ry. & St. Paul City Ry., Jnt. 5s, 1928 

Memphis Street Railway 5s, 1945.............. ee ccccccc cece 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light 6s, 1926........ esti cali 
Nashville Railway & Light 6s, 19538 eseoneeeeooosecsoe 
Schenectady Railway Co. Ist 5s, 1946 

Topeka Railway & Light Ret. 5s, 1953............ eccccececes 


HOLDING COMPANIES 


American Lt. & Trac. 6s, 1925 (Without Warrants) 
American Gas & Electric 6s, 2014... ........ scene veeeeecce 
American Power & Light 6s, Series A, 2016..........- 
Commonwealth Power Corp. 6s, 1947...........+eee08 oe sees 
General Gas & Electric s. t. 7s, 1952....... 

General Gas & Electric Ast 6s, 1925. ....cceecccscceseecees 
Middle West Utilities 8s, 1940. .. 

Penn.-Ohio Edison 6%4s (notes), 1927 


Ohio State Telephone Co. Ref. 5s, 1944 

Chesapeake & P Tel. Co. (Va.) Ist Ss. 1943 

Home Tel. & Tel. Co. of Spokane Ist 5s, 1936. ......... eocces A. 
Western Tel. & Tel Collateral Trust 58, 1982. ........s02+e0- A. 








Bid 
Price 
94 
92% 
$0 
102 
92 
95% 
103 
86 
94 
944 
92% 
98% 
101 
891% 
94 
97 
92% 
921, 
104 
101% 
95 
96 
991% 
100 
85 


GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 


88 
80 
9914 
99% 
68 
100 
94 
91 
95% 
85 
93% 
101 
92 
91 
108 
93 
94 
92 
79 
88 


100 
94% 
92 
89% 
94 
97 

106 
97 


94 


944 
96% 


Asked 
Price Yield* 
96 5.15 
93% 5.50 
91 5.80 
103 6.70 
93 5.60 
962 5.38 
105 6.30 
89 5.80 
96% 5.50 
96 5.58 
95 5.60 
93% 5.50 
100 5.00 
103 7.10 
91 5.75 
95 5.40 
99 5.10 
934 5.45 
93% 5.50 
105% 5.60 
103 7.40 
97 5.35 
97 5.15 
100% 4.95 
102 5.50 
86 6.00 


100% 
95% 
9314 
90 

100 
99 

108 
98 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


95 
96 
95% 
98 





* Yield computed at the asked price. 
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UNLISTED PUBLIC UTILITY 
BOND MARKET FEATURELESS 


Low Money Rates Not Yet Reflected 
in Prices 


HE unlisted public utility bond mar- 
ket was rather dull and featureless 
during the past fortnight with no 
perceptible price trend, either up or down. 
Several issues were quoted fractionally 
higher, but these upward movements were 
more or less offset by declines in others. 
Among the traction group price irregu- 
larities were most in evidence. Galveston- 
Houston Electric Railway 5s declined on 
the average of three points, while Mem- 
phis Street Railway 5s, Nashville Railway 
& Light 5s and Topeka Ry. & Light 5s 
were up a point or more. 


Small Volume of Business Reported 
by Investment Houses 


While conditions are practically all fa- 
vorable toward a large investment demand 
at this time, most investment houses re- 
port a dearth of business, a situation ex- 
isting somewhat similar to that of last 
summer when sales could be made only 
by means of trades. Funds in the hands 
of prospective investors are of large pro- 
portions, yet little tendency is displayed 
toward placing them either in this or 
other investment markets. The unsettle- 
ment among speculative stocks appears to 
have had a psychological effect on the 
minds of the investment public, causing 
commitments to be deferred. 

The stale tone that the unlisted public 
utility market exhibits has no doubt had 
much to do with the relatively small num- 
ber of new offerings that have been made 
recently. The majority of investment 
bankers are apparently awaiting a more 
favorable opportunity for the marketing 
of new isuses. One outstanding excep- 
tion to this, however, has been the 14 mil- 
lion dollar issue of Southern California 
Edison 20-year 6% bonds offered last 
week at 99, which is reported to have been 
fairly well! taken. 


Price Quotations 


Due to the fact that actual sales and 
purchases are not recorded, it is neces- 
sary to follow the market for unlisted 
public utility bonds by means of bid and 
asked quotations, as the great majority of 
investors know. Hitherto, the securities 
listed in the table on the opposite page 
have been quoted at the asked price, but 
beginning with this issue of The Maga- 
zine, both bid and asked prices will be 
given. This should be of substantial 
benefit to prospective buyers, since they 
will be better able to judge the relative 
marketability for any one issue by the 
spread between the two prices. It might 
also be well to call to the attention of 
prospective investors in these securities 
the fact that actual sales and purchases 
are usually made very nearly midway be- 
tween the two prices quoted. Although 
the yield to maturity given in the bond 
table fairly well represents the return that 
may be secured, it is based on the asked 
price and it is oftentimes possible to in- 
crease this yield by making purchases 
nearer the bid price for a particular issue. 
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Assets and Security 








AY investment security should be 
considered not only from the 
point of view of its yield but also 
from that of the values behind it. 


The capital stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
is approximately $733,519,300. The 
total assets of the Company are over 
$1,223,000,000. Its current liabilities 
and funded debt are only 22% of its 
total assets. 


Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the stock for over forty-one years. 
The dividends have been earned 
with a surplus which has been rein- 
vested in the business. Investors in 
the stock get their regular dividends 
and have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that there is a large stockholders’ 
equity behind each share. 





A. T. & T. stock pays 9% dividends 
It can be bought in the open market to 
yield over 79%. Write for full information. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. inc 


D.E. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


























Cc. E. FENNER E. J. GLENNY IN COMMENDAM 
A. C. BEANE E. M. FRIEDLANDER J. H. HIMES 
F. G. BROWN J. N. CARPENTER, JR. 














Orders executed for Cash or on Conservative Margin 


PRIVATE WIRES—NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, CHICAGO 
AND THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


FENNER & BEANE 


Members of 
New York Stock Exchange New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade Associate Members of 
New York Produce Exchange Liverpool Cotton Eachange 


NEW YORK: 27 William Street NEW ORLEANS: 818 Gravier Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: The New Willard Hotel 
































“$1,000,000 “Stock Marker Averages: | 
Broadway 46thSt. Building 19] 1920 1921 1922 1923-1924 


First Mortgage Leasehold 7% Sinking Fund 
Bonds due March 1, 1939 025 
Secured by closed first mortgage 8 25 INDUSTRIALS 
on Columbia University leasehold <> Comaineo 
estate, comprising 13,200 sq. ft., ; 
and the new |6-story store and OF 75RR.E25 Inv'is 
office building. The mortgage 120 
property is appraised upon com- 
pletion by Joseph P. Day, Inc., at 110 
$1,800,000. No mortgage can be 
created on land or building during 
the term of this loan ranking prior 
to or ratably with this mortgage. 
Bond guaranteeing completion will 90 
be furnished by Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Maryland. 80 
The property, facing the northerly 
end of Times Square, will be im- 
proved immediately with a modern 
fireproof building, to be con- 
structed at a cost of $1,750,000, 
based on McKim, Mead and 
White's estimate. During con- 
struction proceeds will be held by 
Trustee, the Empire Trust Com- 
pany. Title guaranteed by Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company. 


Net income will be $350,000, or 


——ee MARKET STATISTICS 


PRICE 100 and Interest N.Y.Times 


To Yield 7% _ 
Gend for ctretar giving full information. o fla OE eae Hick — Sales 


EDMUND SEYMOUR & CO. Thursday, March 6 98.45 81.21 86.68 85.72 742,289 


45 Wall Street New York Ci Friday, March . 98.61 81.10 86.69 12 499,619 
— Saturday, March 8 65 9825 81.09 8657 398,755 


Monday, March 10 3 97.21 80.61 86.41 5. 666,400 
Tuesday, March 11 j 97.81 80.93 86.17 . 464,709 
Wednesday, March 12... f 97.58 81.03 86.45 4 562,242 


* Thursday, March 13 J 98.25 81.31 86.61 5. 726,524 
High Grade Friday, March 14 : . 81.47 87.09 5 759,684 
Saturday, March 15 ‘ . 81.39 86.79 ‘ 433,850 


Monday, March 17 : , 81.05 86.61 5. 1,082,510 
Tuesday, March 18 ; . 81.00 86.07 955,925 


Investmen ts Wednesday, March 19... 77. 81.50 86.72 85.61 1,014,210 


140 


130 


100 





















































Wy 


For fifty-four years our eaten Average Price of 40 Bonds 
services have been at the 1 16 17 8 19 -— 1920 1921 19221923 _~— 194 — 99 


command of investors 


i 
8 Industrials. 85 
4 Street 

2 Public Utilities. 80 


1 


70 


Richardson, Hill & Co. ' 


0.5. Government Bond Averages 
Established 1870 19 20 21 1922 v 3 


50 Congress St. 
Copley-Plaza Hotel 
BOSTON 95 axable 95 
PORTLAND BANGOR MANCHESTER 


Members New York and Boston Stock 90 90 
Exchanges 
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THE MAN WHO COULDN’T 
STAND PROSPERITY 
(Continued from page 930) 








blizzard in order to borrow a certain book 

which I knew would help me in my life 

work, how I never once relaxed my 
energies in the great battle for self-im- 
provement. 

“My advice to the young man of today 
who wishes to get ahead, is to KEEP 
EVERLASTINGLY AT IT! There are 
only three factors to which I attribute my 
success: 1—WORK; 2—WORK; 3— 
MORE WORK. I think nothing of put- 
ting in sixteen hours a day at my office, 
although I have reached the age at which 
most men think that they have earned the 
right to retire from active business. Eight 
A.M. invariably finds me at my desk. 
For lunch I have merely a glass of milk 
and a few crackers; it saves time, it saves 
digestion, and I find that my brain func- 
tions more clearly when I am somewhat 
hungry. My favorite dish is sauerkraut, 
and I always have a heaping bowl of this 
fragrant delicacy for dinner. I do not use 
tobacco, never touch liquor, and when I 
feel in need of diversion, there is nothing 
I like better than a brisk canter on my 
favorite mount. I am an enthusiastic 
horseman. . . .” 

Alonzo dropped the magazine with a 
groan, hastened to the editorial offices of 
American Efficiency, and sought out the 
young man behind the rimless spectacles. 
“Say,” he demanded, “where did you get 
all that bunk about me?” 

“Bunk?” The young man was dis- 
mayed; he had been expecting congratu- 
lations. 

“Yes, bunk! Where did you get that 
line about “Work—work—work’? I never 
said that.” 

“No, but you might have,” the young 
man assured him. “I think it does you 
credit. There is certainly nothing dis- 
honorable about work, is there?” 

“No,” admitted Alonzo reluctantly, “but 
I was never very fond of it. And you 
had me saying I never use tobacco. Why, 
doggone it, I was draggin’ at a cigar all 
the while you was at my office! You 
know that.” 

“Well, you see we lost our advertising 
contracts with the tobacco companies last 
year,” explained the young man, “and be- 
sides, it has been proved by scientists that 
the use of the noxious weed appreciably 
diminishes the efficiency of the human 
machine. Our policy being—” 

“All right,” said Alonzo impatiently, “I 
suppose from now on I got to sneak out 
behind the barn, like a ten-year-old. But 
how about sauerkraut? You said my 
favorite dish was sauerkraut! I draw 
the line there. I hate the stuff; it smells 
like shoeing a mule. Why in tarnation 
did you wish sauerkraut off on me?” 

“The sauerkraut manufacturers are put- 
ting on a very extensive advertising cam- 
paign,” replied the young man, “and we 
feel that any little thing we can do to 
help along the cause—” 

“All right again,” interrupted Alonzo, 
“but I’ll be damned if I'll eat it, And 
now how about this ‘brisk canter on my 
favorite mount’? I ain’t got any favorite 
mount. Horses scares me. They’re high, 
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Profits in Any Market 


The Investment and Business S 


vice advices are 


a necessity for the man who Luys and sells se- 
curities, whether for income, for income and profit 


or simply for trading gain. 


Scientific Security Selection 


The three fundamentals of profitable security opera- 
tions are: Knowing when to buy, what to buy, and 





The Service 
Eight-Page Service Report 
1.—An eight-page service report issued every 
Tuesday. 
Colorgraphs 
2.—The Richard D. Wyckoff colorgraphs of Busi- 
ness, Money, Credit and Securities. 
Technical Position 


3.—The technical position for traders, showing 
what to do with individual stocks. 


Investment Indicator 


4.—The Investment Indicator, showing the invest- 
ment position of leading stocks and telling you 
what to do. 


Income and Profit R dations 


5.—From two to four recommendations each 
week of bonds and high grade preferred stocks, 
with possibilities for market profit. 





Bonds for Income Only 
6.—Each week one high grade standard bond is 
recommended for income only. 
A Thorough Survey of Finance and Industry 
7.—A brief but thorough survey of the various 
fields of industry and finance. 
Replies by Mail or Wire 


8.—Prompt replies to inquiries regarding a reason- 
able number of listed securities—or the stand- 
ing of your broker. 


Summary of Advices by Wire 
9.—Without additional charge, a summary of reg- 
ular and special technical advices sent collect 
by night or day letter or in code. 
A Special Wire or Letter 


10.—A special wire or letter when any important 
change is foreseen in the technical position. 











when to sell. 
Haphazard _ se- 
lection is only 
guess work. 


Non-expert selection 
is little better. Scien- 
tific selection requires 
expert study of all 
the angles and phases 
of finance, of mar- 
ket operation, and of 
the industrial and 
economic situation. 


In addition to the ad- 
vices covering the 
technical position of 
the market — which 
guide you in opera- 
tions on both the 
long and short sides 
—the Service is 
adapted equally to 
the requirements of 
the trading-investor, 
and of the conserva- 
tive buyer of income 
securities. 


In 1923 The Technical Position Page showed 789 points net 
gain, The Investment Indicator 423, and the Income groups 366 
points net market appreciation, a total of 1,578 points, entirely 
exclusive of interest, dividends, rights and other distributions. 


——------- Mail This Coupon Today 
THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS SERVICE 


of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 


Enclosed find my check for $150.00 for The Investment and Business 


Service, to be sent me once a week or oftener for an entire year, begin- 


ning with the next issue. 


a a ie sac ania sisal na eh Address icetsisneeneneion 
Wire Service wanted? Yes () No [J City and State..... ceedwe wen e 
March 29. 













































We have prepared an 


Analysis 





of 


Texas & Pacific 


Railway 










Copy on Request 


H. HENTZ & CO. 


Members of 
New YorRK STocK EXCHANGE 
NEw YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
N. Y. Corres & SUGAR EXCHANGE, Inc. 
NEw YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
Associate Members of 
LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION 


New York Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Hanover Square 


New York 


Boston Detroit Savannah 

















For Income 


and for Profit 

















Investment 
Securities 





Write for particulars mentioning 
The Magazine of Wall Street 


DUN ieee PANY 


43 Exchange a : New York 



















Municipal Bonds 


Suitable for Bank Investments 
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HIGHER-GRADE MUNICIPALS 


Canton, Ohio, Refunding...............- 
See, Gee, GEE, Mccccccccccescese 
BURGE EEE ccccccescceccostcceccecess 
Richmond, Va. .ccccccscccccccccccccses 
QEOOR ccccccccccccccccccsescceccccces 
West Vie ccccccccccccccccccccccece 
State of Tennessee, Refunding........... 
Kansas City, Ne sawn 
Toledo, Ohio ......0eeeeececeecrcrcece 


Kameas City, Kame. .....cccscccccccccces 
Galveston, Texas .......ccsccccccccccees 
Th, hc nebngeatenedadeewantcoes 
High Point, NM. C....cccccccccccsccccces 
Baemte, Gaate o.cccccccccccccccsesece 
PEEOOR coccccececevcsccccecceeossee 


Beaman, Bich. ..cccccccccccccccccecess 
DE, TH ececccesccococeccessseeses 
DEEL, WER copevcccececcosveccesecses 
Beeatle Gite, Bh. J. cccccccccccccccssses 
Les Angeles, Calif... .cccscscccccccceses 
Kansas City, Mo., Schl, Dist............- 
COMED cc ccccccocccccecocecosecscece 


Portland, ag sebiceaeiiaiibiia aciautudiars 


Columbus, Ohio, errr 
ee ci eumiaden awa 
i PED ceccececocccccesesesseces 
th Lee EEC Rib Ceke Teen eesenee 
SEE MESO 
EE, SR ctcctectesatenceens 
EEN sc chescaneseedscceccounseecess 
EE OES Ere 
Te nda whine $n tees resus 
ae a County, Ti Maconswesexeeness 

New Mexico, Highway..............-.+- 
Be. Josepha, MseUrE. . 0. cr ccccwecccees 
Toledo, Ohio, Schl. Dist................ 
DEED ccetnvenecseeescececeseacooncess 
SE, GINED cccccccoccccccsceeveces 
oe, , cosdaeeeksosneaevesees 

i cetceeeieeeehenesbeonnecee 
ED 9. 00506008 S066edeencereeses 
DD chedscnicecccvcecoseuseotos 
Chicago, Tax Antic Notes...........-... 
Akron, Ohio ..........0eeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Rate Approximate 
Interest Yield 
onpasacs 6 Sept. 1930 4.75 
veces 5% Feb. 1934 4.70 
aeunwaee 5 Jan. 1944-49 5.00 
‘eeuewas 4% June 1958 4.50 
sentuboed 4% Oct. 1935 4.45 
ateandes 4%, Apr. 1938 4.40 
cones 4% July 1940 4.35 
sineeeun 4% Feb. 1944 4.50 
seedununs 1928-30 4.50 
ieee dees 5 1935 4.40 
oeawente 3% 1931-35 4.45 
eee 4% 1939-63 4.50 
‘omnes 5 Aug. 1929-32 4.65 
wkwbieods 5 1930-64 5.00 

oakcalanenes 4% Aug. 15, 1950 98% 
Fishin 5% uly 193 5.00 
pombe 5 9 4.50-4.45 
reteenaee 5 1926-29 4.40 

‘iirenes 4% Aug. 15, 1933 98% 
errr 4 Dec. 15, 1943 .30 
ocnceeend 4% Feb. 15, 1944 4.45 
imeeneeanl 4% Aug. 1937-40 4.50 
noncewes 6 uly 15, oe 4.80 
soe. 5% 1951 4.75 
esennten 4% March ry? i 55-4.45 
seseunes 4%, Feb. 1939 & 4 4.60 
eamrtnews 5 July 1941 4.45 
cneeeaus 4% July 1961 4.40 
neeeewent 4% Nov. 15, 1929 4.15 
seausead 4% July 1943 4.35 
ctiekwwe we “% Jan. 1942-45 4.40 
secede May 1960 4.65 
meetin 4 Dec. 1938 4.50 
iain 5 Jan. 15, 1939 4.55 
wanmen 5 Aug. 1929 4.60 
sneeweee 5% Mch. 1958 4.30 
basaweeen ay, iw, 1951-57 4.55 
comcnneed 4% uly 1931-34 4.60 
veseenche ay, Aug. 1937 4.35 
iexGeiun 4 May 1942 4.40 
cacemes 6 Sept. 1937 4.62 
osseeeeus 5 July 3, 1946 4.45 
onekee 5 Feb. 1930-33 4.70 
wetted 5% June 1952 4.87 
pain einstein 4% Dec. 15, 1931-37 4.40 
celetacauil 5 Jan. 1952/32 4.40 
cki—n cou 5 May 1928-41 4.40-4.45 
veeaeaowe 5 Sept. 1929-48 4.50 
<oenmen 4% Aug. 1934 4.45 
....-Reg. 5% June 1928 4.60 
eee cap Sept. 1925 4.60 
wus aeieeed 4% Jan. 1944/34 4.35 
sient daiaaelll 5% Oct. 1971/41 4.25 
nee Nehenbie 5% Oct. 1924-29 5.20 
igen ececinrapliio 5 Nov.-Dec. 1924 4.40 
Lpemeuiel 5% Oct. 1926 4.75 
i naension 5% Oct. 1927-30 4.50 
aaaneee 4% Jan. 1934 4.20 


N—Legal for Savings Banks in New York State. 




































hard, and wobbly. I know, because I was 
on one once—just once. But I suppose 
you’ve got me cantering around the coun- 
try because you lost some automobile ad- 
vertising or got an interest in a liniment 
factory, eh?” 

“Oh, no,” returned the young man, 
ignoring the sarcasm. “I merely put that 
in as a little human touch. I thought it 
sounded rather well.” 

“Yes,” muttered Alonzo as he turned to 
go,” “the whole blamed thing sounds 
rather well—but it ain’t so!” 

However, it was no use to cry over 
spilt ink. The deed was done. Alonzo, 
with his New England conscience, felt 
that he couldn’t live it down. So he did 
the next best thing: he lived up to it. He 
was conscious that he had become a crite- 
rion for the more-than-two-million read- 
ers of American Efficiency, and he im- 
mediately reorganized his mode of living. 
Though he never nerved himself to the 
ordeal of a daily bowl of sauerkraut, he 
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rose early, dined frugally, and worked late. 
He stopped smoking, and suffered agonies 
at the bidding of a riding-master in Cen- 
tral Park. He accepted invitations to ad- 
dress young man’s clubs on such sub- 
jects as “Stick-to-it-iveness” and “Getting 
Ahead.” He spared himself not at all. 

To a constitution which had been ac- 
customed to three square meals and a 
siesta every day, the new regimen was a 
painful shock. Alonzo adhered to it 
heroically, but though the spirit was 
willing, the jolly old flesh just naturally 
fell away. 

His round, ruddy cheeks paled and de- 
flated; his stomach, yearning for its matu- 
tinal battle with buckwheats and sausage, 
became restive; his eyes lost their idle, 
cheery twinkle, and took on a purposeful, 
ascetic glare; his body, softened by long 
hours in a comfortable chair, protested 
with every bone and muscle at the tor- 
tures of the saddle. 

(Please turn to page 1006) 
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THE HARTMAN CORPO- 
RATION 
(Continued from page 949) 








nning might naturally have a consider- 
influence on Hartman’s earnings, It 
ld seem as if the company should 
nally earn $6 or $7 per share on the 
pr sent outstanding capital with good 
ices of bettering that in particularly 
ve years. 
here seems to be no reason to suppose 
the dividend rate of $4 is subject to 
ea 'y revision upwards, but even so the 
k at 40 is selling to yield 10%, and 
1ange in the yield to 8% would mean 
an appreciation of ten points or 25% in 
ket price. If, as it seems likely 
from a study of the record, earning 
power has been established at a level 
where a $4 dividend rate is reasonably 
wi hin limits, the shares are selling 
su stantially behind other stocks in 
the same general grouping.—J. M. 





WHY THE WORLD’S LARG- 
EST COPPER COMPANY 
STOPPED PAYING DIVI- 
DENDS 
(Continued from page 928) 











quirements, costs Anaconda, in round fig- 
ures, $14,000,000 or $38,000 each day of 
the year. 

lt is officially stated that, contrary to 
current report, Anaconda’s new acquisi- 

s not only earned enough last year 
to pay the interest on the bonds issued 
to cover their purchase price, but con- 
tributed a substantial additional amount 

the Anaconda treasury. 

Since the passing of Anaconda’s divi- 
dend the company has announced that the 
Pennsylvania and Berkeley mines at Butte 
have been closed for the reason that, at 
present prices for copper, their operations 
were showing a loss. These are two of 
the company’s largest mines at Butte. 
\Vhen suspension of operations was un- 
dertaken in 1921, it was to permit the dis- 
tribution of the vast amount of copper 
flung on the market as. a backwash from 
the war. Curtailment now means that 
‘mal demand is not up to the present 
rate of consumption and it also means 
that the higher cost producers must bear 
burden of curtailment. 

t is apparent, then, that Anaconda is 
going through a transition period during 
hich it is extending its operations with 
view of the future. However unsat- 
isiactory the passing of Anaconda’s divi- 
id may have been to the stockholders, 
trengthened the position of Anaconda’s 
ds. Until some of Anaconda’s large 
x enditures in South America and else- 
ere begin to bear rich fruit or unless 
thre is a very substantial improvement 
in the price of copper metal, the stock- 
ho ders should not look for anything in 

line of disbursements. With copper 
arvund 15c. a pound, Anaconda should be 
be to do well by the stockholders, but 

‘never the metal is under 13c., the com- 
pay cannot pay dividends without endan- 
ing the huge financial structure which 
has reared. 
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Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont and other States. 


$150,000 


State of North Dakota 
5% Gold Bonds 
Dated April 1, 1923 Due January 1, 1944 
Principal and semi-annual interest payable in New York City 


Legality approved by Chas. B. Wood, Esq., Chicago, Ill. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assessed Valuation (1922)...... $1,308,490,421 
Net Bonded Debt (less than 114%) 18,039,192 
Population (1920 Census) 645,872 
THESE BONDS are a full and direct obligation of North Dakota and 


the State's entire faith, credit, resources and taxing power are pledged 
for the prompt payment of principal and interest. 





Price 102 and interest, yielding about 4.85%, 


Further particulars of the above on request for Circular M.W.-178 


























WHITEHOUSE & CO. 
Established 1828 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Strictly Commission Brokers 
in Stocks and Bonds 


Conservative Accounts Carried 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


186 REMSEN ST KEYSER BLDG. 
BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 


Direct Private Wires 
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Personal 
Investment 
Service 


OR 51 years we have 
served security buyers, 
and it has always been our 
endeavor to fit the invest- 
ment to the investor, study- 
ing the needs of the in- 
dividual and employing the 
financial experience of more 
than half a century. 


Those interested in invest- 
ment securities are invited, 
without further obligation 
on their part, to consult us. 


We shall be pleased to place 
at their disposal the counsel 
and services of our Invest- 
ment Department. 


Tobey EKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 


Cleveland—Akron—New Haven 


























J.K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 


Specialists in Unlisted Securities 


Dividend 


Accumulations 


on preferred stock issues some- 
times create unusual opportunities. 


Bucyrus Co. 


and 


McCall Corp. 





Earnings of the above com- 
panies and existing condi- 
tions indicating early retire- 
ment of their accumulated 
preferred dividends make 
their common stocks very 
attractive purchases for cer- 


tain investors. The reasons 
are explained in our special 
letter on the subject. 


Letter MW-441 


J.K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 


36 Wall Street New York 
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IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date* 


Allied Packers 4 
ot , ee 24 — 26 
American Arch (5P) — 93 
American Book Co, (6) 
American Cyanamid (4P)... 
Pid. (6) 
Amer. Thread pfd. (5%)... 3t8— 42% 
Amer. Type Founders (7)... 99 —101 
Pfd. (7) 101%4—102% 
Atlas Portland Cement (4).. 87 — 92 
Babcock & Wilcox (7) —120 
Borden Co. (8) —119 
Pfd. (6) —104 
Bucyrus Co. — 65 
Pfd. (7A) —108 
Celluloid Co. (6) — 78 
Congoleum Co. pfd. (7).... —103 
Crocker Wheeler (134) — 30 
Pfd. (7) — 83 
Eisemann Mag. pfd. (7).... 54 — 56 
Franklin Rwy. S. new w. i..x 95 —102 
Jos. Dixon Crucible (8)....135 —140 
Ingersoll Rand (8P) 165 —170 
Johns-Manville, Inc. (3P)...107 —111 
McCall Corp’n 50 — 53 
Pfd. (7B) ae 
Merck & Co. pfd. (8)..... x 68 — 71 
National Fuel Gas (5P).... 85 — 87 
New Jersey Zinc (8P) —151 
Niles-Bement-Pond — 43 
Pid. (6) — 80 
Phelps-Dodge Corp’n —126 


— 97 


Pepcas 


Poole Engineer’g (Maryland) : 


Class 
Richmond Radiator Co 

, ear ere 65 
Royal Baking Powder (8)... 

Pfd. (6) 

Safety Car H. & L. (8) 

Savannah Sugar (6) 
Pfd. (7) 

Sheffield Farms (6) 

Pfd. (6) 

Singer Mfg. Co. (7) 
Superheater Co. (K) 
Technicolor, Inc. ......... 10% 
Thompson-Starrett (4) 

Victor Talking Mach. (&)... 
White Rock (K) 

We  Eibewksecsecnees 55 

Ist Pfd. (7) 

Yale & Towne (4P) 

* Dividend rates in dollars per share 
designated in parentheses. 

P—Plus Extras. 

A—Arrears of 8% being discharged at 
regular intervals. 

B—Arrears of 274% being discharged 
at rate of 7% annually in addition to reg- 
ular dividend rate. 

x—Ex-Dividend. 

K—Dividend rate on this 
established. 


stock not 


_ 





HE unsettled state of the collective 
investment mind had its influence 
upon the Over-the-Counter market 
during the fortnight, where dealings were 
at a low ebb and price changes largely 
negligible. ° 
Shares of the Superheater Co. tended 
lower, offerings at this writing being made 
around 110. The other railroad equip- 
ment stocks were quiet and generally 
firm. 


RAIL EQUIPMENTS REPORT 
RECORD EARNINGS 


Safety Car and Superheater Make Best 
Showing in History for Year 1923 


Two items of news developed both of 
which served to confirm the frequent 
references made here to the prosperity 
enjoyed last year by the railroad equip- 
ment companies. One was the annual re- 
port of Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing, showing the greatest earnings in the 
history of the company; the other the 
December 31st balance sheet of the Su- 
perheater Co., accompanied by the presi- 
dent’s statement: “The distribution to the 
stockholders has been in accord with the 
most prosperous year of the company’s 
operation.” 

Safety Car’s results in 1923 showed 
Operating Profits of 1.95 millions, against 
1.58 millions in 1922 and 1.35 millions in 


> 


1921. Net earnings after all charges were 
equivalent to $10.69 per share of stock, 
against $8.10 and $7.28 in each of the tw 
previous years. The corporation ended 
the year with Current Assets of more 
than 12 times Current Liabilities, includ- 
ing Cash of $965,000, Receivables of $1,- 
209,000 and Inventories of $1,966,000 
Action of the directors in raising the 
Safety Car dividend rate from 7 to8%, by 
declaration of a quarterly dividend of 2% 
payable April 1, would seem to indicate 
confidence in the future besides conform- 
ing with the established policy of this com- 
pany in favor of liberal dividend-disburse- 
ment. Over a period of nearly 33 years, 
Safety Car has not once failed to make 
some cash disbursement, and annual pay- 
ments have reached as high as 18%. 


The balance sheet of the Superheater 
Co., as of December 31, last, showed 
Current Assets in excess of Current 
Liabilities of $2,518,000. Included in 
Working Capital is $3,280,000 Cash, “S,- 
631,994 (market value) Investments «nd 
over $1,900,000 Receivables. Current 
Liabilities included dividends paya)le 
January 3 and 15th, 1924, $2,228,4'3; 
Federal Taxes, Commitments, etc., “1, 
015,376 and Accounts Payable and Ac- 
cruals of less than $433,000. 

The future of the rail equipment ccm- 
panies is of course entirely dependent 
upon the volume of equipment buying by 
the railroads, which declined somew/iat 
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in the latter part of 1923 and has since 
maintained a fairly even pace. If, as 
some well-informed persons believe, a 
new wave of equipment-buying is to de- 
velop later in the year, such strongly 
intrenched corporations as Arch, Super- 
heater, Franklin and Safety Car will be 
in an ideal position to profit. Meanwhile, 
the hesitancy felt concerning the future 
seems sufficient warrant for suggesting 
some caution, at least until the outlook 
becomes clearer. 


SAVANNAH SUGAR’S REPORT 
Shows Over $26 per Share on 


Common 


Savannah Sugar, common and pre- 
ferred, numbering among the earliest 
recommendations of this department con- 
tinued firm at the higher prices recently 
established. This company also filed its 
Balance Sheet for December 31, 1923, 
shortly before this writing, and a con- 
densation of it is offered elsewhere. 

Earnings of the company available for 
preferred dividends are set at approxi- 
mately $935,000 or more than 4 times the 
preferred dividend requirement of $231,- 
000. Earnings on the common, after all 








SAVANNAH SUGAR 
REFINING CORPORATION 


Comparative Balance Sheets as of Dec, 31 


ASSETS: 1922 1923 
$808,902 $866,543 
Receivables 651,903 1,058,177 
Merchandise 
supplies 129,933 142,617 
Deferred charges. 6,712 9,550 
Investments ..... 102,850 127,255 


Current assets..$1,700,301 $2,204,142 
Plant, machinery, 
GAB. ccccesccces 3,490,334 3,709,333 


Total .........$5,190,635 $5,953,475 








LIABILITIES: 
Accounts payable $110,504 $157,959 
Capital stock out- 
standing ......*3,593,300 13,578,400 
Reserves ........ 350,000 450,000 
Depreciat’n reserve 805,912 1,068,627 
Surplus 330,919 698,489 


$5,190,635 $5,953,474 


* Consisting of 34,558 shares preferred 
and 27,500 shares common. 

+ Consisting of 34,409 shares preferred 
and 30,000 shares common. 























charges, exceeded $700,000, or more than 
$26 per share, in contrast with the divi- 
dend-rate recently inaugurated on the 
common of $6 per share. The Balance 
Sheet shows the company to be in a 
strong financial position, free of debt and 
with Current Liabilities consisting solely 
of $158,000 accounts payable against Cur- 
rent Assets of $2,204,000. 

At present prices, Savannah Sugar 
preferred offers a return of 7.08% and the 
common a return of 8.25%. The pre- 
ferred shares are redeemable at 110, or 
convertible into common on the basis of 
four-fifths of a share for one. Consider- 
ing the absence of bonds or other in- 
debtedness and the limited amount of pre- 
ferred outstanding (34,409 shares) the 
common stock appears attractive for in- 
vestment purposes. 
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General American 
Tank Car Corporation 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Listed on New York Stock Exchange 
At the Market Price to Yield About 7.30%, 


In addition to its tank car business, this Corporation is one of the 
largest builders of freight cars in the country. 


Orders for freight equipment have recently been placed by the follow- 
ing railroad companies: 


Atch. Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Illinois Central Railroad 

Chic. Mil. & St. Paul Ry. Northern Pacific Railway 

Chicago & N’western Ry. Pennsylvania Railroad 

Chicago, R. I. & Pac. Ry. Southern Pacific Railroad 

Great Northern Railway Union Pacific Railroad 
Wabash Railroad 


The Corporation has on hand sufficient orders to insure capacity pro- 
duction for many months. 


Current earnings are over three times dividend requirements on this 
Preferred Stock. 


Detailed Circular on request 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. 


Established 1873 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 
15 Broad Street 647 Madison Avenue 
































PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR 


COMMON 
1924 
Many stockholders inquire whether the market price on Paige 
Common may advance as a result of greatly increased 1924 
production* and much larger prospective earnings. Stock is 
listed on the Detroit Stock Exchange, and pays 12% annual 
dividends. 


1923 over 1922: 
INCREASED 45.83% 
- 44.12% 
” 55.81% 
ADVANCED 50.00% 


*Estimated increase over 1923, 74% 


One hundred shares purchased at $1,750 one year ago has 
received $120 in cash dividends, participated in a 50% stock 
dividend, and is worth $2,625 at current prices. 


Complete data on request 
LEE, GUSTIN & COMPANY 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, DETROIT 


























HOW FORD’S FORMER 


$17.25 Worth of Books for $10 | | =usiess’ sirvarion 


(Continued from page 927) 


We offer 42% OFF on all these books cause it is infinitesimal compared with 


our total domestic trade. Europe is our 


FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY best customer, and there is no reason to 


believe that the economic stabilization of 

E i h to | ffect 
| r PHE Investment Experts who wrote these books tas ox ah wale Gee, 
| have given the investor something he can use— The continued growth of our enormous 


actual practical investment information that you can gold reserves through importations is a 
subject of some concern, but it is worth 


apply to your own problems. noting that the advance in prices which 


the economic sharps predicted if gold 
They tell you— importations were not checked, has not 


—How to obtain the maximum return on your invest- taken place—rather, the contrary. Neither 
ments: has it resulted in a new inflation of credit. 
> 


—How to avoid wild-cat stocks and bucket-shops ; “Nothing to Fear from Congress” 
—How to understand a financial statement; oe : 

: r Business has nothing to fear from Con- 
—How to become financially independent at fifty; gressional action or the presidential cam- 
—How to learn the underlying cause of market paign. Congress is too busy playing poli- 


movements ; tics and investigating to enact important 


‘ . legislation. “It is doubtful whether this 
—Hundreds of other valuable things about the in- ili aie aun aah din Gaeeeek il 


vestment field that space does not permit us to pressing legislation. We may not even 
mention. have tax revision, after all the pother 
about it. The presidential campaign will 
THIS SPECIAL CLUB OFFER have no effect upon business except as it 
may divert some interest and energy from 

consists of 9 volumes of the most interesting and in- Sustncen to geliien, end 5 Cert Seow Get 
oi F - - . _ Bice what the country could profitably endure 
tensely practical books on investments ever published. |] considerable diversion of that sort. Ii 


This will be the last time you can obtain them at such we didn’t jar the political lethargy of our 
people every four years, I don’t know 


a sacrifice. | what would become of our democracy. 


$10 Brings YOU THESE BOOKS, Regular Price $17.25 |) scrvatione® and ‘whit seem to me to be 


: wa L796 . : ” rational inferences, but I make no prophe- 
You save $7.25 by taking them all, but you may have aaa Wis on aie os 


single copies at the prices quoted below. indicate a stormy tomorrow. Let it go 
at that. 
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| 
| 
| Put your investments on a common sense basis and 


| make 1924 your “biggest year yet,” financially. 
. : : , DESIRABLE INVEST- 


| (Our supply of these books is limited, you | MENTS AMONG THE 
| have a limited time in which to accept this PUBLIC UTILITIES 
offer. Act Now.) (Continued from page 965) 


——-—————FILL OUT THIS COUPON. MAIL TODAY ments on entire funded debt over a period 
of years. The same is true of the Stand- 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, Check here (1) if you want the ard Gas & Electric 6% Notes of 1935, 
42 Broadway, New York City, whole set. which are now selling to yield around 
Book Department. Check below for single copies. 7%4% on the investment. 

One of the outstanding bargains in the 
bond list are the IJnterborough Rapid 
Transit Co. 1st & Ref. 5% mortgage 


ay . ~y bonds. Although earnings have by no 


P 
(C0 Investing for Profit, by G. C. 0D Practical Points on Stock means been favorable in recent years, all 
Selden $1.25 Trading, by Scribner signs point toward the rapid recovery of 
0 Financial Independence at Browne t the company’s earning power, and the 
Fifty, by Victor de Villiers. C1) Tidal Swings of the Stock prospective investor has the opportunity 
g oo 7 age ay pe Ml } nang by Scribner | to secure a bond yielding above 8%, and 
entur X » C. owne : -. . on 
cy and Ad [) Pincnciel Sememens Made yet offering comparative safety as to prin 
Theodore Burton . Plain, by A. Saliers cipal. . , ; 
0 A. B. C. of Bond Buying, by © You and Your Broker, While the writer believes that much 
G. C. Selden Robert E. Smitley | has been discounted by public utility com- 
0 Bond Yields at a Glance, by mon stocks as a group, there are never- 
G. C. Selden theless also some good opportunities in 
the list given herein. The common stock 
of the North American Co. is selling to 
yield more than 9%, and yet earnings are 
Address well in excess of the current dividend 
starch 38. rate. Certainly nothing in the present out- 
¢ look warrants the belief that the dividend 
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Gentlemen: 
Please send me the books I have checked below. I enclose check for $ 























| have to be reduced on this issue. The 

1e applies to the common stock of the 

lidated Gas Co. which is selling to 

| 82%, and the capital stock of the 
it Edison Company. 


International Telephone 


ther issue, which is unusually at- 
ve for the long-pull investment, is 
apital stock of the Jnternational Tele- 
» and Telegraph Corporation. This 
is selling to yield better than 8.7% 
he dividend is well-secured by earn- 
There is no preferred stock ahead 
e issue nor any funded debt. Earn- 
have shown a very steady increase 
g the past few years. The company 
managing organization owning the 
of companies operating telephone 
ms in Cuba and Porto Rico. 


conclusion, it may be said that all 

point toward the continued growth THROW THIS POWERFUL LIGHT 

e public utility industry, the gradual 

ery of the great majority of trac- ON YOUR INVESTMENTS 

ompanies that are now facing diffi- 

s, and a better public understanding No matter how strong you nish an accurate index to the 

. = —* sacar | in — may think your investments are, safety of any investment. 

: this pons cor magn dg =o you owe it to yourself . Go Don’t let another day go by 

ar as to the future prospects of their _ them with this. powerful without having these eight tests, 

ngs. light—the eight —_ of safety. no matter what class of invest- 

Don’t a sentiment ea any ment you are making or have 

: investment cloud your judgment made. They have prevented 

i ee & —don’t continue to hold a stock loss to thousands ,of investors— 
, or bond just because it may tliey may save you hundreds of 

(Continued from page 943) have been profitable in the past. dollars. 


Know the facts. , . 
se lessons, and will be referred to “ hi i he fi We will also send you an im- 
. sy or thirty-nine years the firm : 
in subsequent lessons. The main of George + taom & Com- porvamt investment book on 
t in this connection is the desirability oy tee ‘wows Lentee and ssll- How to Select Safe Bonds. 
selling some long stock on bulges and pany ° & his j These two books will be sent 
rchasing in reactions, for the sake of ing investments. S'rom {his in- absolutely Free to any investor. 
cing down the average cost of the tensive experience our experts Mail thi 
e line carried. have developed eight tests fail this request blank. 
which, when properly used, fur- There is no obligation. 




















An Important Requirement 


Jove ofthe important characterises GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY’ 


a stock should have to make it suit- 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 


for pyramiding operations is activity 
a ready market at fractional varia- 5 @ 
ions between sales. A stock that jumps ‘ Years Without Loss foa Customer 
several points between sales is not usually > \e r 
litable. For example, Fisher Body would * This valuadic | Dept. 164, 103 W. Monroe St, Chicago, 11. 
be a suitable issue for pyramiding Ps doontot to mow | pra? cet me roe, mit. Pim, eect Balt 
erations with small capital, because it ie ee free to every _| Estate Bonds. : ; 
a habit of dropping as much as 10 : dmvestor, Mail | Name ..... 
15 points between sales following Kars this request | Address .. 
ratic advances. The result would be blank. 
a whole string of buying orders on 
would be executed at the top price, 
he advantage of the rise from the last 
would be lost so far as the additional 
are concerned, and ample capital 
ld have to be provided for serious re- YOU CAN BUY | A survey of the 
ns. Furthermore, it might be diff- a OIL industrial and 
to determine the right time to liqui- G oo d S ecurities market position 
and when the time arrived there in Small L Leos of the leading oil stocks, with 
it be no bids in the neighborhood. a oe tabulations covering produc- 
ar in mind that, after the all-impor- ; tion, consumption and price of 
oil for a period of years and 


on 
selection of the right stock, pyramid- P bd | P om , 
! { » PS statistical data relating to the 
operations must be supported by suf- artia ayments oil stocks 8 
it capital to carry through the plan et ie ; 

- : Ask for Booklet MW6 which explains ”, > 7.32 
ut concern over reasonable reac- our plan and terms Copy cent on voquest for IW-S80 
, or, tf limited capital is employed, CA 
entire line must be protected at all James M. Leopold & Co. RDEN, GREEN & Co. 

s by a stop kept within reasonable Members New York Stock Exchange Members Now Vesk Steck Bushengs | 
nce of the last top price, so as to 7 Wall Street New York “3 Saenaye Camas Now York | 
ent serious loss in case of price col- Established 1884 Felephono—Henover 0280 
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KEEP POSTED 


The books, booklets, circulars and special letters listed below have been prepared 


of the highest standing. 





with the utmost care by invest 


They will be sent 


free on request, direct from the issuing house. Ask for them by number. 
We urge our readers to take full advantage of this service. Address, Keep Posted 
Department, Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York City. 





THE PARTIAL PAYMENT 
method of purchasing good securities 
in odd lots and full lots on convenient 
terms is explained in a free booklet 
issued by an old established New 
York Stock Exchange House. (224), 


ODD LOTS 
A well known New York Stock Ex- 
change firm has ready for free dis- 
tribution a booklet which explains 
the many advantages that trading in 
odd lots offers to both small and 
large investors. (225). 


INVESTMENT GUIDE 
Issued by the oldest first mortgage 
house in Chicago. It explains how to 
invest savings at the highest interest 
rate consistent with safety. (256) 


CREATING GOOD INVESTMENTS 
If you are seeking a thoroughly safe- 
guarded 7% Southern Real Estate 
Trust Mortgage Bond investment, 
send for this interesting booklet. 
(264); 


GUIDE BOOK TO HIGH-GRADE 
CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 
The best review of Canadian securities 
published. It gives authoritative de- 
tailed information on 53 standard 
Canadian securities, yielding from 5 
to 744%. (271) 


WEEKLY BOND QUOTATION 

RECORD 
This booklet gives valuable informa- 
tion on listed bonds covering Prices 
1911-1922; 1923 showing high, low 
and close; 1924 to date, showing total 
monthly sales high, low and close for 
February; Yield to maturity. Ask 
(273). 


, OIL 


A survey of the industrial and market 
position of the leading oil stocks, with 
tabulations covering production, con- 
sumption and price of oil for a period 
of years and statistical data relating 
to the oil stocks. Send for this ‘book- 
let. (277) 


A QUESTION ANSWERED 

An extremely interesting illustrated 
booklet explaining how a stock ex- 
change firm handles out of town busi- 
ness. It shows how orders are treated 
from the time the letter arrives to the 
final placing of the certificates pur- 
chased. (278) 


USE OF OPTIONS 
The exceptional profit possibilities in 
Stock Options and their uses to sup- 
plement margin and for protection 
against losses in the Stock Market 
fully explained in a free circular. 


(284) 


PROFIT SHARING BONDS 
A description of a security which not 
only embodies the safety of bonds, 
but the profit participation of high 
grade common stocks, is outlined in 
a short, plainly written circular, 
which will be sent free on request. 


THE BACHE REVIEW 
By reading this timely booklet but ten 
minutes a week you will be able to 
judge the market more accurately. 
Sent for 3 months without charge. 
(290), 


THE SAFETY OF SAVINGS 
Wouldn’t you like to get 6% for your 
money and know that it is placed in 
an institution equally as safe as a 
savings bank? Send for this in- 
teresting booklet No. 293. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTMENTS 

IN WELL-KNOWN COMPANIES 
A list of companies whose earning 
power has been demonstrated over a 
period of years, whose growth has 
been consistent, and whose stocks are 
a good investment due to the sta- 
bility and financial strength of these 
companies. (297) 


INDEPENDENCE 
This brief booklet shows how $2,000 
invested yearly will assure $6,000 an- 


nual income in twenty-three short 
years. Send for your free copy. 
(298) 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE 

UNLISTED MARKET 
The unlisted market contains many 
securities representing basic indus- 
tries, the products of which are in- 
dispensable to the welfare and com- 
fort of the people. Send for this free 
booklet. Ask for (299) 


JOHN HANCOCK FAMILY BUDGET 

AND ACCOUNT SHEET 
A simple way to arrange your ex- 
penditures ahead, to meet your bills 
promptly and to constantly add to 
your invested surplus. In short, it 
helps you to build your income 
quickly and surely. Send for your 
free copy. (300) 


HOW TO JUDGE SOUTHERN 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


This free booklet contains the net of 


this old-established Company's ex- 
perience in the First Mortgage In- 
vestment Field in the South. Ask 
for (302) 


THE INCREASING SAFETY OF 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
Do the bonds you buy increase in 
safety year by year? The bonds de- 
scribed in the above booklet actually 
become safer each year. Send for 
your free copy. (304) 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE 
BOND OFFERING 
Send for this circular, describing an 
investment opportunity on property 
located in New York City, paying 7%. 
Ask for (309) 


MONTHLY MARKET LETTER 
written by an old established Stock 
Exchange firm. is is an unusual 
letter, prepared by men who are well 
versed in market affairs. (310) 

















THREE DESIRABLE DE- 
BENTURE BOND INVEST- 
MENTS 
(Continued from page 938) 








cerned. During the eight years ending 
December 31st, 1923, net income averaged 
over eight times the present $300,000 in- 
terest requirement, and income before in- 
terest charges for 1923 alone was in ex- 
cess of 2 million dollars. The unfavor- 
able showing made by the company in 
1921 and 1922 was common to many or- 
ganizations in the industry, yet in the 
former year net was nearly $700,000 and 
deficit before preferred dividends in the 
latter came to but $341,000. 

Financial condition is excellent with net 
working capital as of December 3lst, 1923, 
of 9.1 millions or 1% times the amount 
of outstanding debentures. The outloo* 
for the company’s earnings is fairly sat- 
isfactory. While the current year has not 
yet brought forth more than a fair 
amount of orders, there is no reason t 
expect any serious decline in volume o 
profits. 

There are several other provisions se 
forth in the indenture, not previous! 
mentioned, which are of importance. For 
one thing, the debenture bonds are re 
deemable at 100 and interest upon ninety 
days notice. They are also convertibl 
into common stock, par for par, though 
the convertible feature at this time does 
not appear of value. In view, however, 
of the substantial equity, wide margin 
of safety in earnings as affecting the 
bonds, the debentures are to be con- 
sidered unusually attractive at pres- 
ent prices around 90 to yield 614% on 
the investment. 





COSDEN & CO. 
(Continued from page 968) 








cording to the last official statement by 
the company, it owns through its sub- 
sidiaries an interest in leases on oil and 
gas lands totaling about 200,000 acres in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas. In Jan- 
uary a year ago the company acquired the 
interest of the Burbank Co., its leases cov- 
ering 640 acres in the Burbank pool, Okla., 
with an average daily production of 975 
bbls. In August of last year 2,000 acres 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas with an 
average daily production of more than 
3,000 bbls. were purchased. 

In addition, Cosden owns a 75% in- 
terest in the Seneca Coal Co. with a capi- 
tal of $500,000, $125,000 outstanding, the 
entire capital stock of the Cosden Build- 
ing Co., an Oklahoma concern, all the 
stock of the Process Co., a Maryland cor- 
poration, approximately 99% of the stock 
of the Atlantic Petroleum Corp. and a 
half interest in the properties of the 
Rosell Petroleum Co, 

Cosden is a holding company with the 
right under its charter to engage in the 
oil business as an operating company. 
Last June, the authorized stock capitali- 
zation was increased from 1,400,000 shares 
to 3,000,000 shares of no par value of 
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which 1,232,232 shares are outstanding. 
There is an authorized issue of $7,000,000 
7 cumulative, convertible preferred 
stock, par $100, of which $6,997,235 is 
standing. Funded debt consists of 
550,866 of lease purchase obligations. 
Sosden’s 7% preferred stock yielding 
ut 7.6% at present prices appears to 
be well buttressed and offers a fairly at- 
tractive yield for this class of security. 
[he common must be regarded as a 
peculation. The continuance of the good 
ditions in the oil industry would per- 
Cosden to fund its present floating 
t either by the issuance of bonds or by 
ring stock to the company’s share- 
ders and in either event the matter of 
umon dividends could then be logically 
ccnsidered. Until Cosden puts its finan- 
cial structure on a firmer basis, how- 
ever, the company cannot conserva- 
tively consider disbursements to the 
junior shareholders. 


A) 





CHAMPIONS OF HOME- 
OWNING JOIN ATTACK 
ON RENT-PAYER’S 
ARGUMENTS 
(Continued from page 957) 
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apartment that he rented for $50 per 
month with the comforts of a house worth 
$13,000! And, although he could prob- 
ably have rented this house at $100 per 
month, he gives the additional pleasure 
of living in such a home no value. 

If Mr. Wilton secured a livable apart- 
ment for $50 per month he’s a wizard. 
As for his “sad awakening” as regards 
the cement steps, garage, etc., didn’t he 
know that a house must have steps? And 
did he, in the city, get a garage along 
with his fifty-dollar apartment for noth- 
ing? 

But why say any more when a man 
compares a 4-room apartment with a real 
home! I'll admit you can go to New 
York from Pittsburgh in a Ford but per- 
sonally I prefer my “Standard Eight.” 

By the way, I am a former apartment 
tenant, but now live, as the owner, in a 
real home.—J. J. L., Pittsburgh, Penna. 











THE UNITED LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANY 


(Successor to United Light & Railways Company) 


Grand Rapids Chicago 


Davenport 





The Board of Directors of The United Light & Power Company has declared 
the following dividends on the Stocks of the Company: 

A Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar and Sixty-three Cents ($1.63) per share 
on the Class “A” Preferred Stock, payable April 15, 1924, to Stockholders of 
record April 1, 1924. 

A Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per share on the Class “B” 
Preferred Stock, payable April 15, 1924, to Stockholders of record April 1, 1924. 

A Dividend of Forty Cents (40c) per share, payable in cash on May 1, 1924, 
to all holders of Class “A” and Class “B” Common Stock of record on April 15, 
1924. 

A Dividend of One-fortieth (1/40) of One Share of Class “A” Common 
Stock, payable on May 1, 1924, to all holders of Class “A” and Class “B” 
Common Stock of record April 15, 1924. 

Where fractional shares result from the distribution of above Stock Dividend, 
“Bearer Warrants” will be issued representing such fractional shares, and such 
Warrants will be traded in on the market. 

Transfer Books for transfer of Stock Certificates of the Class “A” and Class 
“B” Preferred Stocks will close at the close of business on April 1, 1924, and 
reopen for transfers at the opening of business April 2, 1924. 

Transfer Books for transfer of Certificates of the Class “A” and Class “B” 
Common Stocks will close at the close of business April 15, 1924, and will 
reopen for transfers at the opening of business April 16, 1924. 

L. H. HEINKE, 


March 15, 1924. Secretary. 

















The regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent (144%) on the 
has this day been declared, payable ; 
to stockholders of record, Tuesday, April 15th 
1924, at three o'clock p. m. Transfer books will 
not close. 





Austin Nichols & Co., 





Incorporated 
March 19th, 1924. 


referred stock 
ay ist, 1924, 
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THOMAS M. McCARTHY, Treasurer. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 976) 











may loan his own securities, or the se- 
curities of other customers, if authorized 

0 do so, or he may borrow them from 
ther brokers. The latter is the usual 
nethod. 

When the broker borrows securities, he 
leposits with the lender the market value 
f the securities. Should the market 
rice advance, he must proportionately 
ncrease the amount of such deposit. If 
t declines he is entitled to a propor- 
ionate refund. In addition, the borrower 
s usually required to deposit with the 
lender as margin a percentage of the value 
»f the securities above their market price. 
When the stock is returned to the lender 
the borrower receives back the amount 
deposited by him. As the lender has the 
use of the money deposited with him, he 
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Oliver B. Bridgman 
Eugene K. Austin 


Only *13 a Share 


for a participating interest in 
10 Standard Oil Companies. A 
unique plan that enables both 
large and small investors to re- 
ceive the benefits of Standard Oil 
progress. Buy the shares outright 
or on our partial payment plan. 
Price subject to market changes. 


Ask for MW-86 


McClelland, Claggett Co. 















Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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One Wall Street 


Telephone Whitehall 1815 








22 Branches tn South America 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERIC/ 





| Odd Lot Orders 
Executed 





1 Brench in Mexico 
10 Offices in Spain, France 
and England 
CAN 





“BANK, LIMITED 


Charles L. Edey 


Bridgman & Edey 


We endeavor to keep our 
customers constantly advised 
regarding their securities. 

















New York Agency, 49 Broadway 
Capital and Reserves Over $60,000,000 
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GForyour 
SAVINGS 


Whether living near us or thousands of miles ee 
you can deal with us entirely by mail. This old con- 
servative BUILDING-SAVINGS AND LA. 





Plans, but 


For the f 0! 
100.00 to $5,000.00 or more, we recommend our $100.00 
Share Certi! payi 





88, ° 
today. Under the terms of a special 
Congress from 


variou: 
for a given time and to a given amount. 
for “The Safety of Savings’ 


Raaaslowclvenen 6 


BANKERS LOAN & INVESTM:<NTCO. 
Dept. H, 61-63 William St. New York 


rite today 


Please send me, without obligation, your free 
“The Safety of Savings.”’ 


Booklet, 











usually pays .o che borrower interest at 
the market rate. If there is a consider- 
able demand for the securities in ques- 
tion, the borrower waives the payment of 
interest in order to secure the loan of 
the stock. In brokers’ language, the se- 
curities are then “loaned flat.” If the 
particular securities are in urgent demand 
then the borrower may not only have to 
waive interest upon the monies deposited 
by him, but may also have to pay for the 
loan, and this is called a “premium.” 

The lender still remains the legal owner 
of the stock loaned. Accordingly, the bor- 
rower must pay the lender any interest 
or dividends paid on the securities dur- 
ing the period of the loan. The broker 
cannot terminate the loan of the securi- 
ties to his customer even though his len- 
der calls for the return of them. In that 
event, it becomes his duty to borrow them 
elsewhere. While it is not customary for 
the broker to allow interest to his cus- 
tomer on the proceeds of a short sale, the 
customer, however, may, if his account 
is of sufficient size, be able to obtain from 
his broker a portion of the interest re- 
ceived by him from the lender. Should 
the market price of the security sold 
short decline the customer is entitled to 
interest on the amount of such decline, as 
it constitutes additional margin. Should 
the market price advance, he must pay 
interest upon the amount of such advance, 
as his broker must pay over that amount 
to the lender. 

Editor's Note: The next article will 
deal with the respective rights and obli- 
gations of the broker and the customer 
in margin transactions. 





Competitive Bidding for 
Railroad Securities 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in its decision of March 10th 
ordered that $850,000 of bonds of the 
Union Station of Chicago should be 
sold to the highest bidder after public 
advertisement for competitive bids. 
The March 24th issue of the Amert- 
CAN BANKER contains an article dis- 
cussing this ruling of the I. C. C. 





Attach one dollar to this ad for 
special three months trial subscription 


Hmerican Banker 
The Oldest Banking Journal in 


America 
67 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
$5.00 Per Year 
PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


15 Cents Per Copy 























THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
A Dividend of two per cent. (2%) has been 
declared, payable at the Office of the Company, in 
Montreal, on April 15, 1924, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on March 22, 1924. 
WM. GEO. SLACK, 


Treasurer, 
Montreal, March 12, 1924. 
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WHY OUR READERS BE- 

LIEVE THAT LIFE PRE- 

MIUMS SHOULD BE EX- 

EMPTED FROM INCOME 
TAX 


(Continued from page 962) 











compensate for whatever else—such as 
signed petitions—may be lacking. 

From No. 5 Ravenscroft Road, Win- 
chester, Mass., comes another letter : 


“I think that your proposal to make 
Life Insurance premiums a deductible 
item from income for Federal Tax pur- 
poses is a step in the right direction. 

“Life Insurance is a form of thrift that 
is a great benefit and help to the coun- 
try and should be encouraged in all 
ways possible. 

“As it is now, it is many times a great 
hardship to keep up insurance premiums 
and at the same time provide for the 
income tax on them.” 

WALLACE BLANCHARD. 


Some time ago, Building Your Future 
Income urged all its readers to set down 
on paper their opinions on this vital sub- 
ject. “Let’s have 50,000 letters!” was the 
challenge. “Then perhaps we can apply a 
little pressure where it will do the most 
good!” 

Of course, no such number of letters 
has been received. It is difficult, always, 
to get men to act. But, as those pub- 
lished above would indicate, quite a few 


letters on the subject have come in and 
these are available for the inspection of 
any qualified individual who may wish to 
peruse them. 

Meanwhile, Building Your Future In- 
come repeats its invitation to all its read- 
ers to join, actively, in the cause and thus 
add their influence toward rendering suc- 
cess attainable. If you prefer not to write 
a personal letter, just sign the accom- 
panying “box” in the space indicated, tear 
the page from The Magazine and send 
it in. 





WHICH WAY ARE PRICES 
FOR THE THREE GREAT 
STAPLES HEADED? 
(Continued from page 941) 





and domestic quotations as well as else- 
where, though in lesser degree. 


An Apparent Paradox 


The solution to this apparent parad: 
must obviously be sought in the positi 
of the commodity at home, for it is cle 
that without the support of strong lox 
influences American wheat prices mus 
eventually sink to equality with wor! 
markets. The more immediate stimulu 
to rising quotations is undoubtedly to 
found in slackening shipments to distri 
uting centers and falling off in farm r 
serves. (On March 1, these stood 
197.87 million bushels as compared wit 
200.92 millions the year before.) These, 
however, are considerations for specula- 
tive traders and do not greatly interest the 
growers who must look to the longer term 
future for guidance. 

That the improvement in wheat lies 
deeper may be determined by a study of 
other factors. As might be expected, in 
view of the high price level as compared 
with foreign wheat, exports for the year 
1923 totaled 171.94 million bushels, a de- 
crease of 60.10 million bushels from the 
amount exported in 1922, and 183.61 mil- 
lion bushels less than in 1921. This might 
well be regarded an unfavorable exhibit 
were it not for the fact that the smaller 
American yield more than compensated 
for reduced export demand. Last year’s 
crop is estimated at 785.74 million bushels, 
a decrease of 81.86 millions from the year 
before. Then, too, export buying seems 
to be reviving even though domestic 
farmers are not well situated to compete 
with foreign wheat on an equitable basis 
in the face of relatively high prices for 
the American crop. From January ! 
through the week ended March 6, exports 
totaled 6.39 million bushels as compare 
with 5.72 million in the like period a yea 
ago and 5.26 million in 1922. 
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Conclusion 


Finally, the brightening outlook fo: 
wheat is ascribable to the rather definit: 
prospect for smaller yield in the comin: 
season because of reduced acreage plantec 
to the crop. The farmers have learned 
a valuable, if costly, lesson and are scarce 
likely to depend so largely upon the one 
crop for livelihood in the current year, if 
not for a number of years. The Gov- 
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ernment move to aid the Northwestern 
growers may also be cited among exist- 
ing constructive factors while unfavorable 
weather conditions and present indications 
that next season’s carry-over will be nor- 
mal are likewise influences making for 
improvement in the trend of prices. 





CORN 








LAs? year’s yield of corn is estimated 

at 3.05 billion bushels. This compares 
with a yield of 2.91 billion bushels in 
1922 and 3.07 billions in 1921, making the 
season’s crop the fourth largest on rec- 
ord. The carry-over, however, was only 
60 million bushels, so that the available 
supply of corn was rather too closely ad- 
justed todemand. Furthermore, the quality 
of the past year’s crop was considerably 
lower than that of the preceding period 
and this in effect further restricted the 
availability of the commodity. 

Reacting to these conditions, prices rose 
throughout 1923 to a peak in October, the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics average 
for No. 2 cash corn at Chicago being 
$1.01 a bushel. In 1922, this same average 
stood at 69 cents a bushel, and in 1921 
at 47 cents. Spot corn sold off in No- 
vember and December, recovering in suc- 
ceeding months. Futures, on the con- 
trary, moved upward in the last quarter 
and are showing strength at current levels 
above 80 cents for the May delivery. Corn 
is now, in fact, selling at the best levels 
since November, 1920, if exception is 
made for the months of April and May, 
1923, when equivalent prices were re- 
corded. 

Exports of this grain show a very ma- 
terial drop when compared with like pe- 
riods of preceding years, but since by far 
the major part of the crop is raised and 
consumed in the United States, foreign 
markets and export tendencies exert no 
material influence. Insofar as declining 
exports suggest that the American farmer 
has found domestic prices too attractive 
to induce shipments abroad in volume, 
this falling off is, however, interesting. 


The extraordinarily heavy movement 
of hogs to packing houses last year, and 
thus far in the current season, bears fur- 
ther testimony to the alluring prospect 
held out by prevailing corn prices. When 
corn is selling at unprofitable levels, farm- 
ers generally find it an advantage to feed 
larger amounts to meat-producing ani- 
mals, but for some months the agricul- 
turalists have been selling their hogs in 
order to hold corm. The effect of this 
maneuver has been to lighten receipts of 
corn thus forcing high prices while, con- 
versely, high prices for feeding corn have 
driven other farmers to rid themselves 
of animals which could not be profitably 
fed. 

This situation seems likely to result in 
a rebound ultimately in that hogs should 
tend to become less plentiful in conse- 
quence of which pork prices will again 
become more attractive, relative to corn. 
Meanwhile, much wheat of the poorer 
grades is finding an outlet as a natural 
substitute for the more expensive corn. 

The Government's report for March 1 
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Future Income ) 
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Ki ke What you will possess to spend tomorrow depends n y 
iZ upon how carefully you handle your money today. ay 
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i The men who can retire at fifty are the ones 2 - 
Ss who started systematizing their financial affairs at nA 
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A 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON,. MASSACHUSETTS 


Over sixty years in business. Now insuring 
over $1,850,000,000 in policies on 3,300,000 lives. 




















The 
Unlisted Market 


contains many securities represent- 
ing basic industries the products 
of which are indispensable to the 
welfare and comfort of the people. 
Our Booklet, “A Brief Description 
of The Unlisted Market,” mailed 
on request. 


Hawley, Hahn & Co. 


111 Broadway New York 





CURB SECURITIES 
Bought and Sold for cash only. 
(Neo marginal t licited ) 


ABRAHAMS, HOFFER & CO. 
Members of the New York Curb Market 
15 Broad Street New York 





























Semi-Annually 


on investments in monthly payments or 
lump sums; Safety; Real Estate Se- 
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curity; Tax Exempt; State Supervision. 
Send for Details. 


Okmulgee Building & Loan Ass’n 


Okmulgee Oklahoma 














PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders un- 
derstood the advantage de- 
rived from the use of PUTS 
& CALLS, they would fa- 
miliarize themselves with 
their operation. 


PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to 
take advantage of unfore- 
seen happenings. 


The risk is limited to the 
cost of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence invited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER & CO. 


Specialists in 
Puts and Calls 
Guaranteed hy Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones: Rector 9076-9079 

















Stock Options 


Offer great money-mak- 
ing possibilities. No mar- 
gin is required, as the 
risk is limited to their 
first cost. 


Investigate the advan- 
tages of this valuable 
method of stock trading. 
Circular W, describing 
their employment in place 
of stop orders; to supple- 
ment margin; their insur- 
ance value, and other im- 
portant features will be 
sent free upon request. 


Write us for quotations 
on Stock Options guar- 
anteed by Members of 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We can always 
offer the most attractive 
contracts for either large 
amount of stock or odd 
lots. 


S.H. WILCOX Co 
PUTS and CALLS 


66 Broadway New York 


Tel, Bowling Green 9893-4-5-6 





places visible supplies of corn at 18.90 
million bushels as compared with 27.53 
million on the same date a year ago, but 
farm reserves stood at 1.15 billion bushels 
against 1.09 billions in 1923. The total 
supply has thus increased 59.13 million 
bushels. It seems fair to assume that 
high prices for the commodity will stimu- 
late an increase in this year’s output which 
may be further augmented by the movement 
toward diversification of crops through 
reduction in acreage utilized for wheat. 
Taken in conjunction with the comforta- 
ble reserves now held, it would appear 
that a lower scale of value should even- 
tually rule, but not so far below current 
levels as to materially alter the purchas- 
ing power of the corn-growing regions. 





TRADE TENDENCIES 
(Continued from page 963) 











cottons or woolens. Until stocks are re- 
duced to a point of comparative scarcity 
sellers will doubtless hold their advan- 
tage. Furthermore, Southern mills are 
still operating at a markedly higher rate 
than Northern factories, and there is need 
for further curtailment in this section be- 
fore normal balance can be restored. 


Demand for silks is fairly good, but the 
market for raws is in a declining move- 
ment of such size that manufacturers are 
evincing discouragement. This weakness 
in the raw material is an unsettling fac- 
tor in the goods market, tending to re- 
strain large demand and making for un- 
certainty in prices. Sluggish buying of 
silks in recent months has resulted in 
accumulation of raws in manufacturing 
channels, and stocks in Japan have like- 
wise been increasing. At current prices’the 
unfavorable statistical position may be 
largely discounted, but a decided improve- 
ment in demand is necessary to rehabili- 
tate the market. 





LEATHER 











Some Improvement 


The hide markets have lately been dull 
following the recent break in prices. This 
decline cannot be considered an indication 
of weakness, however, for the rise in hide 
prices since the turn last year has been 
extensive, and sharp setbacks must be 
regarded as the normal workings of a 
healthy market. The position of hides 
has, as a matter of fact, become stronger 
from a statistical standpoint. Stocks held 
by various hands, as of January 31, were 
down to 4.94 million pieces as compared 
with 5.09 million at the close of the pre- 
ceding month and 6.38 million pieces on 
January 31, 1923. 

Progress is also being made in reduc- 
tion of the leather surplus. Stocks of 
sole leather totaled 9.64 million backs, 
bends and sides at the end of January, a 
drop of 406,000 from the amount held on 
December 31, 1923. These supplies are, 
however, still too large to permit tanners 
to bring operations back to a point where 
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capacity of plants may be profitably occu- 
pied, and the quiet state of trading in 
hides and leathers suggests that improve- 
ment will continue to be a slow process. 

The shoe business, like other branches 
of the leather industry, is experiencing 
slack demand. Manufacturers complain 
of tardiness of orders for Summer de- 
livery and are working largely on con- 
tracts for Spring. Stocks of shoes are 
generally believed to be normal, hence 
there seems no serious obstacle to better- 
ment in business of the shoe manufac- 
turers. 





THE BANKING SITUATION 
(Continued from page 975) 











taking the country as a whole as com- 
pared with last year, for at the present 
time loans and discounts are quite ma- 
terially below the level of some time ago, 
although deposits of leading banks are 
$360,000,000 below the corresponding fig- 
ure of last year. 


Relation to Business 


The present upward swing comes after 
a decline in loans for commercial pur- 
poses at member banks which had been 
in progress since early last October, and 
apparently indicates the beginning of a 
corresponding upward movement which 
may last as long. The most interest- 
ing thing about the situation, however, 
is that increased business demand is 
being in large part offset by a shrink- 
age in investments, the banks grad- 
ually throwing overboard their hold- 
ings of bonds. This is due to the be- 
lief that many of them now entertain to 
the effect that bond prices are about as 
high as they are likely to go, the idea pre- 
vailing that the cheap money has tended 
to advance the general level of bond 
values to the full extent that is to be ex- 
pected. Announcement recently made in 
semi-official form to the effect that the 
Federal Reserve Board will not consider 
the reduction of the discount rates in any 
near future, has had the effect of stabiliz- 
ing money rates, the consequence being 
that such money rates are now showing 
but very slight variation, although at this 
season of the year their tendency ought 
to be upward. 

There would seem to be no reason for 
the belief that, as spring advances, a mod- 
erate upward tendency will make itself 
felt, with corresponding slight shrinkage 
in bonds, as a result of which the banks 
will possibly be led to shift out of invest- 
ment paper even more rapidly than here- 
tofore. Should they do so, it might not 
be unreasonable to expect a rather sharper 
decline in bond values, due to the placing 
of the larger quantity on the market, 
while at the same time the buying power 
of the banks was withheld and their re- 
sources were diverted into support of 
commercial operations. This in fact is 
the indicated tendency at the present mo- 
ment, although as usual many things may 
intervene to check it. 

Reserve bank credit, as distinct from 
that of the member banks, continues to 
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be stronger than ever. Greater influx of 
gold has built up the specie reserve to an 
altogether unnecessary figure, while the 
tendency of the banks to get the funds 
they need by the sale of investments 
rather than by rediscounting, has tended 
to cut the volume of earning assets at 
Federal Reserve Banks. This seems to 
mean a general drift toward rather lower 
levels of reserve bank investments, cer- 
tainly toward levels that are relatively 
lower, considering the fact that seasonal 
demand at his time usually increases. At 
present, there is certainly no very decided 
outlook for spring activity at the reserve 
banks. They have recently touched a very 
low point for holdings of discounted pa- 
per, and, while some increase has been 
shown here and there, and more may be 
expected, of course, as spring advances, 
the consequence may be to increase the 
dependence of the reserve banks upon the 
open market owing to the necessity they 
are under of making enough money to pay 
their expenses at least on a reasonable 
basis of earnings. This in itself would 
probably tend to keep money rates low. 
by letting out a part of the cash in the 
reserve banks. Altogether, the present 
prospect seems to favor a very moderate 
demand for loans at banks and an even 
more moderate rediscounting demand, 
with recourse to the investment market 
for funds to be obtained through the sale 
of securities, 











OUR FAILURE TO RECOG- 
NIZE RUSSIA 
(Continued from page 931) 








should have made recognition subject to 
satisfactory stipulations about communis- 
tic propaganda, ante-bellum debts and the 
claims of its subjects who suffered con- 
fiscation of property. As for propaganda, 
recognition of any nation by another im- 
plies respect for international law, cus- 
tom and manners. If the Soviet should 
be foolish enough to foster the undermin- 
ing of British institutions, notwithstand- 
ing recognition, its ambassador will soon 
receive his return ticket. As a matter of 
fact, such propaganda as there may have 
been will probably be suppressed much 
more quickly and effectually by the So- 
viet’s own initiative under unqualified rec- 
ognition than it would have been by a 
prefatory compact. 

“When I was in Russia, one of the 
highest officials told me that Russia was 
very anxious to get fully back into the 
family of nations, and had no other 
thought than to regulate her conduct to- 
ward other nations in accordance with the 
principles of proper international rela- 
tions. ‘We are like a man, however,’ he 
added, ‘who is desirous of getting into 
good society, provided he can afford it. 
We want to get into the society of nations, 
but not at a price that is too costly. If 
other nations make it too costly for us to 
associate with them we shall have to 
forego the benefits of their society.’ He 
meant among other things that Russia 
considered the price of preliminary 
pledges too costly to her pride and pres- 
tige. I believe that Russia will pay the 
old national debts and make restitution 
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$45,000,000.00 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


4; Per Cent Serial Gold Bonds 


FOR WORLD WAR BONUS 


Exempt From Taxation 


This is the only public sale of New York State bonds 
that is contemplated during the present calendar year 


Sealed proposals will be received until 2:30 o’clock P. M. 
Tuesday, April 8, 1924 
At the Office of the State Comptroller, 158 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


for the purchase in whole or in part of Forty-five Million Dollars State of New York World 
War Bonus Bonds. 


The bonds will be dated April 1, 1924, and will mature $1,800,000.00 annually on April | 
in each of the years from 1925 to 1949, inclusive, interest being payable semi-annually on 
April | and October |, at the rate of four and one-quarter per cent r annum. 

Both principal and interest will be payable in gold coin of the United States of America 
of the present standard of weight and fineness at the Bank of Manhattan Company in the 
city of New York. 


These bonds are Legal Investments for Savings Banks 
and Trust Funds 


The bonds are issued to provide for the payment of bonuses to honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors and marines of the world war who were actual residents of the State at the 
time of their enlistment or induction into the military or naval service of the United States, 
and are authorized by Article 7, Section 13 of the Constitution, and Chapter 19 of the 
Laws of 1924. 

Temporary receipts will be issued which will be exchanged for permanent bonds when 
ready for delivery. Permanent bonds will be issued in coupon form in denomination of 
$1,000.00 and in registered form in denominations of $1,000.00, $5,000.00, $10,000.00 and 
$50,000.00. 

No bids will be accepted for less than the par value of the bonds nor unless accompanied 
by a deposit of money or by a certified check or bank draft upon a solvent bank or trust 
company of the cities of Albany or New York, payable to the order of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York, for at least two per cent of the par value of the bonds bid for. 

As the bonds are payable in twenty-five equal annual instalments, all bids will be required 
in multiples of $25,000.00 which sum will be deemed to include an equal face amount of bonds 
of each maturity. 

All proposals, together with the security deposits, must be sealed and endorsed “Loan for 
World War Bonus” and inclosed in a sealed envelope directed to the “Comptroller of the 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y.” 

All bids will include accrued interest. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 

Circular descriptive of these bonds and of outstanding state bonds, sinking funds, etc., 
will be mailed upon application to 


JAMES W. FLEMING, State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y. 
Dated March 13, 1924, at Albany, N. Y. 
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Holders of these securities will 
find our special bulletin No. 
110 of extreme interest and 
value. 

Copy free upon request. 

G. von Polenz 


Specialist Foreign Securities. 
115 Broadway New York 


He was a chronic failure. One 
reverse followed another, un- 
til he finally discovered the 
trouble. Then he took a fresh 
start, and in ten years he ac- 
cumulated $37,709.60. 


Read 
how he did it. His life story 
will be sent free if you tear out 
this ad and mail to us with 
name and address in margin. 
No salesman will call. 


R. E. Wilsey & Company 
892.76 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 






































We Want Your Suggestions 


HE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET realizes that 
TT in order to aid the business man and investor in deciding 
his important problems, it must provide him with the in- 
formation he requires and must properly feature the particular 
phases and avenues of investment in which he is most interested. 


In our 17 years of experience, we have found our readers always 
ready to cooperate with us in improving our Magazine. The 
success we have achieved is largely attributable to the manner 
in which our subscribers have worked with us. 


That is why we ask you to fill out the following questionnaire 
and mail it to us. 


(Signed) THE Epirtors. 


The Editors, 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 42 Broadway, 
New York 


I am pleased to cooperate by my answers below: 


1—What department or feature do you like best? 


2—What department or feature does not interest or appeal to 
you? 


3—What additions or improvements do you suggest? What 
features appearing in other publications should be added? 


4—How can we make THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


more valuable to you? 
ETE ECL O CR EE EE CTE OCCT ETE EEE 


eer eeee ee ee ee LT Cee eSe tT Lae eCuarrTrrenrrtTrTrrr rf & y 


STEeeePrReaaeLrerprererEeaorreevoYyr eR eo See eo eee eaerrtnrite. © . 2 


5—Please check three subjects on which you would prefer more 


articles. 
Money and Credit Preferred Stocks Over-the-Counter 
Banking Investments Industrials 
Business Speculation Public Utilities 
General Articles Railroads Mining 


Market Statistics Building Your Future Trade Tendencies 


Bonds Income 


5—(a) Of what type? 


Remarks: 





~-—-—-——-—- + Please tear on this line and return to———---—-—— 
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for confiscated private property of aliens, 
but she refuses to make pledge of those 
acts the price of recognition. 

“As for us, the recognition of the Rus- 
sian government by Great Britain, Italy 
and Norway undoubtedly hastens the day 
when we shall do likewise. I concede 
that public opinion is not yet ready for 
full diplomatic recognition, but I have no 
hesitancy in saying that we should im- 
mediately establish and foster trade rela- 
tions with Russia. Such relations would 
constitute a probationary period, which 
would gradually and amicably open the 
way for mutually satisfactory diplomatic 
relations. 

“We need have no fear of communistic 
contagion, either through trade or diplo- 
matic relations. Communism is impos- 
sible in America and dead in Russia. I 
know no way in which the spectre of com- 
munism here and its corpse in Russia can 
be more definitely disposed of than by 
free and frank intercourse. Russia is 
willing to go to almost any lengths at a 
round table with all the cards face wp, 
but she cannot be driven into doing even 
the manifestly righteous thing.” 





WILL 5,000,000 AUTOMO- 
BILES BE MANUFAC- 
TURED THIS YEAR? 
(Continued from page 924) 





dissatisfaction on the part of the borrow- 
ers who had to pay the higher rates. 
Since the auto-finance companies deal 
only with one class of customers, there is 
not likely to be dissension because of the 
interest rates. The larger return received 
by the finance company enables it to carry 
the investigation further before making 
the loan, and also to watch developments 
after the loan is made. In short, finance 
companies are an intensified part of our 
commercial banking system . 

As finance companies do not accept de- 
posits no pyramiding of loans is possible. 
For the above mentioned reasons, then, it 
appears that the auto-finance company is 
likely to remain as an important adjunct 
to our commercial banking system. These 
institutions are on a par with the “fac- 
tors” which have operated for fifty years 
or more, largely in the textile industry. 


In the case of dealers doing a large bus- 
iness and with an established credit, the 
local banking institutions will tend more 
and more to extend credit just like they 
do to established manufacturing and bus- 
iness houses. This is as it should be, for 
the automobile industry is now rooted be- 
yond a shadow of doubt as to its future. 
It should be the normal function of every 
money-lending institution to extend all 
the support it can, in conformity with 
good business, to the local dealer in mo- 
tors and motor supplies. 


The Used-Car Problem 


Every once in a while some one in the 
automobile world gets excited over the 
so-called “used-car problem.” The used- 
car problem, like the poor, is always with 
us. In dull times it becomes more of a 
problem than in good times, just as the 
selling of new cars is more of a problem 
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in bad times than in good. Speaking of 
this matter, an individual who is con- 
stantly in touch with all the broader 


phases of the industry, said to the writer: 
“About showtime (January) of each year 
1c manufacturers at their meetings de- 
tc a great deal of time and language 
to te discussion of the used-car problem. 
us schemes are suggested and plans 


dev sed. Then the manufacturers go back 

eir companies and we hear no more PREMIER 
bo t the used-car problem until another 
year has rolled by.” 

Ty .e used-car factor of the automobile 
ifacturers business must be reckoned 
selling expense, varying in individual 

Some manufacturers have no 
lem of this sort while to others the 
car matter is considerable of a bur- 








(ne of the leading manufacturers has pa 
adc ted a common-sense policy in respect Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
to .1e making of automobiles which is to 
be ommended. This company changes as 
litt! as possible the lines of its cars from 
yea: to year. It does not try to discredit 
its former year’s output by radically 
changing the designs of its new cars. Its 
purpose is to get its users to buy auto- 
mo iles like the ordinary individual buys - = 
clothes, to put on and wear until worn HE new Fisk Premier Cord 
out and then discarded. Henry Ford was 


perhaps the first exponent of this idea in which is a standard Fisk 
respect to automobiles, and it undoubt- . 
edly has been an important factor in the product in the fullest sense of 
Ford success. 

Extremes in designs and fads in con- the word and gives in service, 
struction do not pay. The automobile is 
essentially utilitarian and changes in its looks and safety more than its 
construction and equipment must be based 


upon sound, practical reasons. The latest purchase cost would naturally 


innovations of balloon tires and four- 
wheel brakes find their chief reason for ® . 
existence in their utilitarian aspects. supply. itis a thoroughly high 
While there is much opposition to these 
two innovations and argument waxes high, 
pro and con, it looks as though both are , as 
improvements which are likely to become interesting price. 


permanent, 


grade tire available at an 


Outlook for the Year 


\t the present time, then, the outlook 
for the motor year is very satisfactory. 
The fulfillment of the promise, however, 
will be dependent upon the trend of gen- There’s a Fisk Tire of Extra Value 
eral business which is now satisfactory 
and seems likely to continue so. Conced- for every car, truck or speed wagon 
ine this will be the case, it is more than 
likely, it is extremely probable, that 1924 
wil set a new high record for automo- 
bile production and sales in this country. 

1creasing competition makes it seem 
t bable that 1924 will show nothing spec- 

ilar in the way of profits, but the in- 

en should enable = large eaters of the Review are invited to Are You Worth More? 
nd well managed companies to show as avail themselves of our facilities for ’ 
good results or perhaps better than last ee Se ee eS ane Than You Are Makin : 

ir. Less strongly financed or less ably attention, without obligation to the cor- 


es : e P respondent. Most people are. Nearly all 
naged companies will feel the pressure cau, “ten aa, teak tee 


greater competition. It behooves the W vest. Spent money deprives 
estor, therefore, to use the utmost dis- THE BACHE REVIE them of their rightful earn- 
mination in choosing his automobile Sent for three months, without charge ings. David Dickson gets all 

ho - P “ > he earns. His book reveals 
cks and securities. With this article is the plan. Ask for “‘Sensible 


a page giving condensed comment on all David Dickson."’ Send your 


listed automobile companies, which J. S. BACHE & CO. a , B.. 


ll serve as a guide to the investor. Established 1892 out now. 
In conclusion, it may be said that if the Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
. — ° LEIGHT, HOLZER & CO. 


results of 1924 are as satisfactory as 1923 
the automobile world as a whole will have 42 Broadway New York City 


no just cause for complaint. 
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Bank Stock 


Department 








NATIONAL BANKS: 


pnd Title 
Manufacturers 
Title Guarantee 


INSURANCE: 
Aetna Cas. & Surety 
Globe & Rutgers 
National Surety 
Hartford Fi 
Travellers 
Amer. Surety 

* Capital increased during year. 

A—Includes $4 
Co. quarterly, 
and Jan., 1 


os gra uy, 
16% ‘extra Jan., 1993, 





REFERENCE INDEX OF 
Bank and Insurance Stocks 


Regular 
Div. Rate -—Book Value—, 
per Share Dec. 29 Dec.31 Gaaees 
$ 1922 1923 ice 
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aid by Chase Securities Corpn. 

1923, 2% extra | 1924, 
$23, 8% extra Jan., 1924. 
—¥, extra each quarter, 


Recent Approxi- 
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345-350 
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218 
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$9 91 C0 CO 
HOOD @DeE 
CaAansoos 


B—Includes 4% paid by Natl. Ci 
F—1% extra July, 1923, 
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ANK stocks were fairly active and 
B firm during the fortnight. An in- 

creasing public interest seems to be 
developing in this group, no doubt encour- 
aged by the greater attention paid the 
bank stock field in these columns. The 
attractive yields offered by some of the 
more representative issues tended to dis- 
courage liquidation on the part of hold- 
ers, and there was sufficient new buying 
to cause not a few price advances. 


Among the issues listed in our Quotation 
Table, special reference may be made to 
the yields of 5.50% and more offered by 
American Exchange, Chase, City and 
Equitable Trust—all among the leaders 
in the American banking system. Lower 
yields elsewhere, incidentally, need not be 
construed too literally, the frequency of 
extra dividends, which tend to increase 
the apparent return, being common knowl- 
edge among bank-stock investors. 





First National Bank 


Its Remarkable Results in Last 23 Years 


HE record of the First National 

Bank (New York) in the last 21 

years of its history composes one 
of the most impressive chapters in all 
financial history. 

Over this period (1903-1923, inclusive) 
the First National paid out in dividends 
on a capital which has remained un- 
changed at $10,000,000 a total of $99,000,- 
000. Its additions to Surplus and Profits 
during the same period have totaled $46,- 
500,000. These two items combined show 
145.5 millions earned during the period 
by the bank alone. 

In addition, some account must be taken 
of the earnings of the First Securities Co., 
an off-shoot of the First National formed 
in 1908. It is probably conservative to 
estimate the earnings of this First Se- 
curities Co. at 15 millions for the period. 
This sum, added to the earnings of the 
Bank, as itemized above, would bring the 
grand total of the institution’s results up 
to 160 millions or, on a capital of $10,- 
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000,000, average earnings of 76% a year. 
Few, if any, banking institutions can 
boast of results even remotely compara- 
ble with these. 
The present position of the First Na- 








Earnings Since 1903 
of the 
First National Bank 
(New York) 
(1903-1923, Inclusive) 


Added to surplus $46,500,000 
Paid in dividends 99,000,000 
*Earnings of First Securities 

Co. 15,000,000 


Yearly average 

Yearly wo 3 in terms of 
capital stock 

yl on capital stock in 


* Estimated. 




















tional, of course, is very much stronger 
than that of 21 years ago. By reason of 
its constant expansion over the period, it 
has built up earning powers that are very 
much greater than ever before. To quote 
facts: Since 1903, over 46.5 millions have 
been added to Surplus while Deposits 
have increased 234 times from about 100 
millions to more than 250 millions. 
Exactly what this expansion of earn- 
ing power has contributed to actual earn- 
ings results may be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing comparison: Against the average 
of 76% yearly earned in the 21 years to 
and including 1923, the institution lest 
year earned 137%. on its capital. This 
latter figure, furthermore, is without any 
allowance for the earnings of the First 








Dividend Payments Since 1903 
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First National Bank 


(New York) 


Yearly Average 
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Securities Co. which, according to belief 
among specialists, should be between 3 and 
4 millions of dollars yearly. 

First National Bank, as our table shows, 
is selling at this writing around $1,460 
per share. As also shown in the table, 
the current regular dividend rate on the 
issue is $60 per share (comparing with 
a rate of $40 per share, up to recently 
prevailing). On the basis of this regu- 
lar rate alone, the offered yield is slightly 
more than 4%. 

Of course, as those familiar with First 
National’s record know, it is the policy 
of the institution to make liberal disburse- 
ments in the form of extra dividend 
from time to time, and in view of the 
wide margin of earnings over require- 
ments such action this year does not seer 
at all unlikely. On the basis of an $8) 
return (in event of a $20 extra this year 
the yield would be around 5.50%. 

As a security offering about all th: 
could be desired in respect of safety, ir 
come return and capital possibilities, Firs 
National is recommended for investmer 
around current levels. A statistical com 
parison of the institution is offered here 
with. 
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The ‘‘Proof of the Pudding” for Financial Advertisers ! 





Charter Member American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


Wm. T. Mullally, Inc. 
Advertising 


OneNinety-Eight Broadway, New York 
Telephone Cortlandt 2166 


March 18, 1924, 


Mr. Victor Graham, 
Advertising Manager - 
Magazine of Wall Ste, 
42 Broadway, 

New York. 


My dear Mr. Graham: 


In going over the carefully prepared 
statistics on the cost per reply and the cost 
per sale for several of our advertisers, I 
was pleasingly imvressed with the remarkable 
showing of your publication. 


The Magazine of Wall Street showed a 
lower cost per reply and a lower cost per sale 
than any other publication. 





When you consider that this list in- 
cluded magazines, newspapers and tradepapers 
the test was a fair one because the copy was the 
same in all media and run simultaneously. 


I congratulate you on this excellent 
showing and feel that it is only fair that you 
should have this information. The Magazine 
of Wall Street has constantly shown favorable re- 
turns over a period of years. 


Very sincerely yours, 


WM. T. MULLALLY,, INC., 
gr... 7. 
President. 


Dict. by Wm. T. Mullally. 
Re 
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LEAD-PRODUCING COM- 
PANIES MAKING RICH 
HAULS 
(Continued from page 967) 








product will remain high for a long time 
to come and it has, therefore little to 
fear from competition. Its policy has 
been to prove up its ore bodies for ten 
years ahead and there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the company cannot continue to 
extract ore from its properties for many 
years to come. As a long-pull investment, 
the stock appears to offer a rather un- 
usual opportunity. 


FEDERAL MINING & SMELTING 
Demise Indefintely Postponed 


Federal Mining & Smelting is a good 
example of a dying mining company 
which never dies. A decade ago the 
writer heard predictions that the organ- 
ization was on its last legs, but those legs 
must be pretty stout for they seem as 
firm today as ever, In its annual report 
for 1922 it was stated that the life of the 
company’s principal mine, the Morning, 
was placed at five years, yet at that time 
the preferred stock was selling around 
60 a share and in the recent depressed 
market it was around 46, 

The company owns four principal 
groups of silver-lead mines and claims 
situated in the Coeur d’Alene Mining 
district of Idaho, estimated to contain 
7,300,000 tons of ore. Federal is one of 
the largest lead producers in this country. 
Of late years the company has made 
numerous minor additions to its holdings 
but the concensus of opinion seems to be 
that its great days have gone never to 
return. Had the main ore body in the 
Morning mine not turned “refractory” 
Federal would have had a much more 
prosperous life in the past and a much 
longer future ahead. Nevertheless there 
seems to be yet quite a kick left in Fed- 
eral’s carcass. 

For the four quarters ended January 
31, last, Federal reports an operating 
profit of $1,792,026 and a net income, 
after construction and equipment and de- 
ferred development charges, of $1,676,705. 
Against these figures must be charged 
general expenses, depreciation, etc., but 
even at that it seems that Federal should 
show the preferred dividend earned last 
year with a good margin. The advance 
in the lead market has been a life-saver 
to this company. 

Federal has no bonds. Its stocks con- 
sist of an authorized issue of $20,000,000, 
preferred, par $100, with $12,000,000 out- 
standing, and $10,000,000 common with 
$6,000,000 outstanding. The company is 
in comfortable financial position and the 
preferred has a bookkeeping value of 
approximately $78 a share. 

As a speculation the preferred is not 
without attractiveness for those who like 
to venture. While Federal must be re- 
garded as a liquidating proposition, the 
outlook for a continuance of high lead 
prices gives the issue a prospect that 
it would lack otherwise. The company is 
constantly seeking to improve its ore re- 
serve position by the acquisition of ad- 
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ditional properties and in addition one 
should bear in mind that occasionally 
these old mining properties exhibit a vital- 
ity which confounds the experts. Such 


has been the record of Federal to date. . 


But the purchaser of the preferred 
stock should realize that its 15% yield 
is significant, indicating the highly 
speculative background of the case. 
The common has little to offer even 
as a speculation. 





THE MAN WHO COULDN’T 
STAND PROSPERITY 
(Continued from page 990) 











One morning as he was riding slowly 
up Riverside Drive on his favorite mount 
(said mount being a good, reliable horse 
that preferred walking to trotting) Alonzo 
passed a group of young men who were 
sitting on the park railing. He heard one 
of them say, “There’s Prufrock, the Wall 
Street wizard!” Then they all stared at 
him with that rudeness which is the sin- 
cerest flattery, and another one murmured 
admiringly, “Look how he handles that 
horse! Masterful—lI’ll say!” 

A flush of pride reddened Alonzo’s 
withered cheeks ,and he decided to essay 
what American Efficiency had referred to 
as “a brisk canter.” “Gittap,” he said, 
giving the horse a slap with the crop. 

It was a new experience for both of 
them. The favorite mount plunged, and 
then began to gallop in an exaggerated 
manner; it tossed its rider up again and 
again, but always met him half-way as he 
was coming down—a vivid demonstration 
of reciprocity. 

“All—ri—ght! Whoa—that’s—p—plen- 
ty!” gasped Alonzo in words of less than 
one syllable. But the favorite mount ap- 
peared to enjoy this game of shuttlecock 
and battledore; it was as good as a 
Swedish massage for the old horse. Not 
so, Alonzo. 

“Whoa—damn you!” 

Let ¢his phrase be added to the list of 
Last Words of Famous Men, for Alonzo 
Prufrock never uttered another. His life- 
less body slipped to the gravelled path, 
and his horse galloped on toward Grant’s 
Tomb. 

It was heart failure. However, good 
people of Parkersburg and elsewhere, it 
was not the failure of a wicked, epicurean 
heart which had been weakened by cham- 
pagne suppers and limousine licentious- 
ness—it was simply the failure of an 
honest, stoic heart which had been over- 
taxed by the rigors of clean living and 
right thinking. 

The moral is: 
you tell people. 


Don’t believe everything 
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Every Day 
the world turns more 
to Studebaker 


"THE sensational success of Studebaker is based on a 


simple formula. 
We give the buyer “more for his money”—and he 


KNOWS it. 


Thus every buyer becomes our salesman. 145,167 
new ones last year. More per month than ever before 
so far this year. 


By producing quality cars efficiently in quantity, we 
are able to embody numerous features in a Studebaker 
car found only in rival cars at twice and more the price. 


The public, becoming more motor wise every day, 
recognizes that fact. Hence in comparison, Studebaker 
always wins. 


We make money. We give our customers more for 
their money. And our business keeps jumping ahead. 


Last year buyers paid $201,000,000.00 for Stude- 
bakers. Studebaker is the world’s largest producer of 
quality cars. 
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76 WALL STREET 


SEAMEN’ S BANK FOR SAVINGS 


The Trustees have declared a 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND &i¢s 4% 
per annum on accounts of $5. to $5,000. payable on or after April 15th, 1924 


DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE APRIL 10th, WILL DRAW 
INTEREST FROM APRIL Ist 


NEW YORK CITY 





SOSISSSSSASAAAAADISLAGAALAL® 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS INVITED 
BANKING BY MAIL 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, President 
WILLISTON H. BENEDICT, Secretary 


CRRA 


PASAARARARARAAAASOO 


RALPH H. STEVER, Cashier 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 





Growth of Business—10 years 


Year Gross Net 

1914 $17,100,000 $8,187,000 
1915 18,778,000 9,573,000 
1916 18,941,000 9,383,000 
1917 20,119,000 8,514,000 
1918 . 22,870,000 9,840,000 
1919 26,310,000 10,061,000 
1920 34,986,000 11,528,000 
1921 37,510,000 13,231,000 
1922 39,205,000 15,788,000 
1923 39,972,000 16,478,000 


Increase $92,872,000 $8,291,000 


9 years 














Common Stock Dividend No. 33 


A regular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per 
share upon the common capital stock of 
this company will be pe on April 15, 
1924, to shareholders o' soseee at the close 
of business March 31, 192 
EARNINGS. Year Ended Dec. 31,1923 
Gross earnings. . . . $39,971,743 
Net after taxes, etc. . 16,478,332 
Surplus for common 
stock after prior charges 
and depreciation . 
Annual dividend (8%) 
on all common out- 
standing Dec. 31,1923 2,850,471 
Surplus over annual dividend 801 977 


Earned per share of common $10.25 


San Francisco A. F. Hockenssamen 
California Vice-President and Treasurer 


3,652,448 
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Office of 
The Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company 


Pittsburgh, March 14, 1924. 


Dividend—The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
dollar ($1.50) per share, payable on April 30, 
1924, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 28, 1924. 

For the purpose of holding the annual meeting 
of stockbolter ers on April 8, 1924, the stock . 4 
books will be closed from 3 o'clock P. M. 
Friday, March 28, zene, until 10 A. M. on Wed. 
nesday, April 9, 1924 

s. CG McCONAHEY, Treasurer. 





BAYUK CIGARS 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Quarterly dividend of 14 4% onthe First Preferred 
stock of this corporation; re 4% on the Convertible 
Second Preferred stock, and 2% on the 8% ond 
Preferred stock have been declared pa Agst 
15th, 1924, to holders of said stock of record at the 
close of business March 3lst, 1924. 

Checks will be mailed. 
Harvey L. Hirst, Secretary. 
March 17th, 1924. 





OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
26th St. and llth Ave., N. Y. C. 
March 20, 1924. 

The quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share on 
the Preferred Stock and a dividend of $2.00 per 
share on the Common Stock will be paid ion 15 
1924, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 31, 1924. Checks will be 


mailed. 
R. H. PEPPER, Treasurer. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, March 13, 1924. 


PREFERRED STOCK 
A semi-annual dividend of two and one-half per 
cent (24%4%) on the Preferred Stock of Southern 
Railway Company has this day been declared 
payable on April 21, 1924, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 29, 1924. 


COMMON STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of one and one-quarter 
per cent (1% %) on the Common Stock of South- 
ern Railway Company has this day been declared 
payable on May 1, 1924, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business April 10, 1924. 


C. E. A. McCARTHY, Secretary. 


White Eagle Oil and Refining Co. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 17, 1924. 
Quarterly dividend No. 19 in the sum of fifty 
cents (50c) per share will be paid April 21, 1924, 
to stockholders of record March 3lst, 1924, by 
checks mailed from the office of the company. 
Transfer books will not close. 


MILO T. JONES, Secretary. 








UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
New York, March 12, 1924 
DIVIDEND No. 30 
A quarterly dividend of 14% has this day 
been declared upon the stock of this Corporation, 
payable April 15, 1924, to the holders of record 
of the stock of this Corporation at the close of 

business on April 5, 1 


CHARLES B. SANDERS, Secretary. 





The United Light and 
Power Company 


(Successor to 
United Light & Railways Company) 


Davenport—Grand Rapids—Chicago 


The Board of Directors of The United 
Light & Power Company has declared the 
following dividends on the Stocks of the Com- 
pany: 


A Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar and 
Sixty-three Cents ($1.63) per share on the 
Class “A” Preferred Stock, payable April 15, 
1924, to Stockholders of record April 1, 1924. 


A Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the Class “B” Preferred Stock, 
payable April 15, 1924, to Stockholders of 
record April 1, 1924. 


A Dividend of Forty Cents (40c.) per share, 
payable in cash on May 1, 1924, to all holders 
of Class “A” and Class “B” Common Stock 
of record on April 15, 1924. 


A Dividend of One- fortieth (1/40) of one 
Share of Class “A’’ Common Stock, payable 
on May 1, 1924, 2 all holders of Class ‘‘A” 
and Class “B” Common Stock of record April 
15, 1924. 


Where fractional shares result from the dis- 
tribution of above Stock Dividend, “Bearer 
Warrants” will be issued representing such 
fractional shares, and such Warrants will be 
traded in on the market. 


Transfer Books for transfer of Stock Cer- 
tificates of the Class “A” and Class “B” Pre- 
ferred Stocks will close at the close of business 
on April 1, 1924, and reopen for transfers at 
the opening of business April 2, 1924. 


Transfer Books for transfer of Certificates 
of the Class “A” and Class ““B” Common 
Stocks will close at the close of business April 
15, 1924, and will reopen for transfers at the 
opening ‘of business April 16, 1924. 


L. H. HEINKE, 


March 15, 1924. Secretary. 

















THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


New York, March 11, 1924. 
DIVIDEND No. 220 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE 
QUARTERS PER CENT has been declared 
upon the Capital Stock of this Company, payable 
on April 15, 1924, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 25, 1924. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders, to be held on Wednesday, the 9th 
day of April next, the stock transfer books will 
be closed at the close of business on the 25th day 
of March, instant, and be reopened on the morn- 
ing of the 10th day of April next. 

G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
N. W. Corner Broad and Arch Streets 


Philadelphia, March 12, 1924. 

The directors have this day declared a quarterly 

dividend of one and three-quarters per cent (87%c 

per share) on the Common Stock of this Company, 

payable April 15, 1924, to holders of Common 

Stock of record at the close of business March 31, 
1924. Checks will be mailed. 

I. W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 





WEST PENN POWER COMPANY 


New York, March 19, 1924. 

The Board of Directors of West Penn Power 
Company has declared quarter! ee No. 33 
of one and three-fourths 1% ) per cent, cover- 
ing the quarter ending April 30, 1924, oe 

m the 7% Cumulative ~k5 Capital § 

the Company on May 1, 1924, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on April 15, 


1924, 
Cc. C. McBRIDE, Treasurer. 


If you do business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 





